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THE KING’S 


aE delivery ol a King’s Speech at the opening of a new 
tion of Parliament is in two senses a formal occasion. 
we speech is only in the most literal sense the King’s 
N, tor it is one of the most open secrets of the Brinsh 
msutution that the words are put into his lips by his 
usters; they constitute what in other countries is more 
mactly described as the Ministerial declaration. In the 
mond place, it is only rarcly that any surprises are to be 
wid among the conventional phrases of the Speech. On 
y, part even of the ceremonial formality was miss- 
, for the death in the early hours of the same day of 
~ Aing’s sister, the Princess Victoria, had led to a 
prcelation of the arrangements for a State opening by 
~ ydjesty in person, and the Speech was read by the 
itd Chancellor, 
_— —— too, the King’s Speech broke no pre- 
builiat there was little in it that was not already 
— = Government's pre-electoral manifesto 
blisters Th ees of the Prime Minister and other 
a Bi for oly surprises were the announcement ot 
iy ieee’ romoting the further development of our 
ht the Em ee, both in this country and through- 
DY local tes and of another Bill “ for the provision 
00S Of an of ae om co-operation with voluntary associa- 
these are oo service of salaried midwives.’’ Both 
it neither r Posals to which exception cannot be taken, 
he Pr; - them is calculated to set the Thames on fire. 
ge much pester S SPeech in the ensuing debate was 
ature emerged fr his wont, and little more of a definite 
tte into the « om it, except for the promise to intro- 
© second session of the new Parliament a Bill 


» TeVise : . 
and consolidate the law relating to the safety, 


hea} 

th ae metane of factory workers. 

i Ircumstanc : : : 

Content of the S €s, interest attaches not so much to 


expressed Peech as to the precise words in which 
blicy are we he general objects of the Government’s 
mmular to, and on the whole approved by, the 
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SPEECH 


electorate. The ptest Tvation ot pedace abroad by unple- 
menting the League Covenant; the pursuit of recovery at 
home by the same devices as have been employed in the 
past four years, with perhaps a slightly greater admixture 
of public works; an increase in the defence forces, but with 
no slackening of progress in the Social Services—these are 
the planks ot the platform on which the Government won 
the General Election. But on every point the public is 
anxious to know how quickly the Government’s policy ': 
to be carried into effect, how far it will proceed towards 
its goal, and what means will be employed to forward it. 
Does defence of the Covenant mean a ‘‘ deal "’ with Signor 
Mussolini or the progressive application of effective 
sanctions? How costly will re-armament prove to be and 
how is it to be financed? What is to be the future of the 
unemployment regulations, and in particular of the means 
test? eae 
These are questions of the sort the King’s Speech might 
have answered—but did not. On the international situation, 
for example, the general sentiments are unexceptionable; 
the Government ‘‘ will remain prepared to fulfil, in co-opera- 
tion with other members of the League, the obligations of 
the Covenant.’’ But there is the further statement that 
‘ they will continue to exert their influence in favour of a 
peace acceptable to the three parties in the dispute, namely 
Italy, Ethiopia, and the League of Nations.’ Mr Attlee 
compared this to an attempt by the Home Secretary to deal 
with a charge of housebreaking by reaching a settlement 
‘‘ which would be equally agreeable to the housebreaker, to 
the victim, and to the Home Secretary.”’ The Prime 
Minister, for his part, emphasised the desirability of bring- 
ing the war in Abyssinia to an end, without mentioning the 
necessity for establishing beyond question the authority of 
the Covenant. In view of the persistent rumours from 
Paris, this week, of an approaching Anglo-Italian ‘* accom- 
modation,”’ the greater precision of the Foreign Secretary, 
on Thursday. was reassuring. Although France and Bnitain. 
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he declared, would redouble their ‘* intensive effort ’’ to 
secure a ‘‘ peaceful settlement,’’ there was no likelihood 
that the League would weaken. The task of the Committee, 
when they met on December 12th, would be to discuss ‘* the 
actual application of a form of pressure that had already 
been accepted in principle.’’ 

There is a lack of precision, also, about the economic 
part of the Government’s programme. Three paragraphs 
of the Speech are devoted to the coal-mining industry, as 
is only fitting in view of the impending crisis in the coal- 
fields. That elusive phrase, the “‘ unification ’’ of mining 
royalties, appears again, this time with the qualification 
‘‘ under national control,’’ but there is still no way of 
telling what it means. Nor, surprisingly enough, is there 
any mention of the depressed areas, except for the state- 
ment that the Government, in their policy for the general 
recovery of trade, industry and agriculture, ‘‘ will pay 
special regard to those areas in which the burden of unem- 
ployment is greatest and to the development of any 
measures likely to be advantageous to them.’” The only 
amplification to which Mr Baldwin committed himself was 
to refer ‘‘ with some hope ”’ to the establishment of one or 
more trading estates in the depressed areas, and to repeat 
his appeal to those industries which had profited from 
Protection to settle in the depressed areas. If these tit-bits 
constitute the whole of the Government’s policy for the 
depressed areas, neither public opinion nor the Govern- 
ment’s own supporters will be content. 

There are many other items on the Government’s pro- 
gramme to which exactly the same criticism applies. No 
party questions the policy of raising the school-leaving age; 
but the Government will lose the credit for introducing it 
unless they push forward with it quickly. The reformation 
of the Means Test in such a way as to ensure the integrity 
of the family is another proposal to which exception cannot 
possibly be taken in principle; but everything will depend 
upon the method of its execution. Again, it is reassuring 
to know that expenditure for re-armament will be limited 
to the minimum required for the fulfilment of our inter- 
national obligations and the adequate safeguarding of the 
Empire. But there is room for very wide differences of 
opinion in the definition of that minimum, and the public 
has a right to know what Mr Baldwin’s estimate of the cost 
is and how he proposes to meet it. 

In short, the Government should by now have got 
beyond the stage of enumerating its objectives. There can 
rarely have been a King’s Speech at the beginning of a 
new Parliament which was, in principle, less controversial. 
All the controversy, and, accordingly, all the political in- 
terest, attach to the details of the forthcoming measures. 
The sooner the Government can supply these missing 
particulars, the sooner will the electorate be able to form 
an opinion on the manner in which the Government is 
executing the mandate entrusted to it. 





THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


THE third of the Five-Power naval conferences held since 
the Great War, opened officially in London on Friday. 
Its primary business is to reconcile the naval policies of the 
three oceanic naval Powers, who were the protagonists in 
the London Conference of 1930 and the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921-22. The task has become a most formid- 
able one by reason of Japan’s demand for parity and by 
her actions in China. ; 

This statement does not minimise the importance of the 
naval problem in European waters, which has been brought 
into the limelight by the present conflict between Italy and 
the League of Nations, or of the naval problem in the 
North Sea, on which the recent Anglo-German naval agree- 
ment has a vital bearing. The re-armament of Germany 
has raised the number of post-war European naval Powers 
from the original three—the United Kingdom, France and 
Italy—to four. We cannot flatter ourselves that this Euro- 
pean naval question is negligible; and, indeed, it is compli- 
cated by the problems of European land and air armaments. 
But, unless the three-power problem is solved, there is 
no firm basis for a European agreement. In the present 
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article, therefore, we propose brieti = 
background of the major issue. 

For fourteen years the naval relations pb. 


y to survey the politica 


iff -s ‘Ween the thr 
Pacific naval Powers—the United States, the Ben 
Empire and Japan—have remained set in th. ; Slitigl 


framework given to them at the Washington Cont 
This arrangement has been strong enough to res; 
the successive blows dealt to it during the past { 
by Japanese hands. But it cannot continue to a oe 
against the sustained assaults of Japanese militancy on 
one side and Western technical progress on the co. 
Between them, Japan and Applied Science haye 1. 
succeeded in breaking up the well-laid foundations 
which naval agreement in the Pacific has hitherto vested 
This work of destruction will make itself felt jn Londs 
during these coming days and weeks. Officially, polit 
questions may possibly be excluded from the agendas. 
practice, all three Powers concerned will find thems». 
forced to take new and momentous decisions, and to ar»; 
at new political bases for new policies in the technical Nava 
sphere. What, then, were the political materials oy: 
which the framework of the Washington treaties was com 
pacted? We may reduce them to two fundamen 
hypotheses: first, that the navies of the three Pacis 
Powers could be kept insulated from one another: second 
that Japan could be relied upon to keep her promise ; 
non-intervention in China. Both these hypotheses have 
been falsified by the events of the last few years. Yet it j 
necessary that not merely one or the other but both should 
hold good if the Washington arrangement is to work. 

Naval “‘ insulation ’’ and Japanese good faith wer 
essential to the Washington arrangement for several reasons. 
On the one hand, Japan’s assurance oi immunity from naval 
attack by the United States or the British Empire, or both 
combined, was a necessary condition of her consent to a 
3:5: 5 naval ratio. On the other hand, it was a geo- 
graphical impossibility to secure naval immunity for Japaa 
in the Pacific without conferring on her a potential navi 
and military predominance in the Far East. For that reason 
the British Empire and the United States required an ass 
ance, for themselves, that Japan would not abuse het 
immunity by translating her local supremacy into aggrss.ve 
action. Hence, the political basis of the Washington naval 
limitation agreement rested on two postulates. The fst 
was the article in the Washington Five-Power treaty uncet 
which the contracting parties undertook not to add to that 
existing fortifications and naval bases in the Pacite 
region within a_ specified area. This ruled out 
the construction of any British naval base nearer 0 
Japan than Singapore, and of any American naval base 
nearer to Japan than Hawaii. The second was the Nine- 
Power Washington treaty on principles and policies relat 
ing to China. In this treaty, the three principal naval 
Powers, together with six other interested parties, NCUC"s 
China herself, agreed to respect the sovereignty, Inet yh 
dence and territorial and administrative integrity of Cans 
They also undertook to provide the fullest opportumty '° 
China to develop an effective and stable Government. . 

That this Washington Nine-Power treaty has, — 
been torn up by the Japanese, is a proposition nn 
be taken for granted, to-day, without the necessity’ 10 
lengthy demonstration. 
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On the subject of naval oa 
tion ’’ in the Pacific, however, there remains s re 
be said. In the first place, even in 1021 ed ar 
was not automatic. The intrinsic physical ET oid 
conducting naval operations—at any rate with - eb 
—across the vast open waters of the Pacific — 
admittedly great. The self-denying clause in ~ oa 
of additional naval bases, nevertheless, was BEC™™ ig 
at that date, in order to make sure that the — emote 
be effective. The United States and the Brits! 


: ' os within stnk- 
could—and still can—bring their naval — be ate il 
ing distance of Japan by constructing new BT ag at 


. ° = > aters. 
places under their control in Far Easter wa Now that 
Hongkong, or in Guam, or in the Philippine’ the Wash 
Japan has violated her own undertakings un 


ment 
: r t the agree! ? 
ington arrangement, she can hardly expec : renewed by 


relating to the additional naval bases to . ride tite 
the other parties. There is thus a — ; 
navies coming within striking distance 0! 0" ° 


nother. This 
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sical) change for the worse coincides in date with a terri- 
a. rapid shrinkage of human distances in the Pacific, 
ye 10 the conquest of the air. Air communications have 
We ened up between America and the Philippines as well 
ees Europe and Australia. The Soviet Union has 
es on the scene as a Far Eastern air-Power with 
 air-base at Vladivostok which is within striking distance 
% Japan's metropolitan territories, including all her great 
a his situation, each of the three Pacific naval Powers 
+ needs make up its mind on certain crucial questions. 
“ne gpanese must decide whether they really mean to com- 
with the United States for the naval command of the 
»-s¢ while they are proceeding with their present policy 
‘sonquering China. The history of the last few years has 
me out the expectation, implicit in the Washington Nine- 
ower treaty’, that the 3:5:5 ratio already enables Japan 
| moose her will in Far Eastern waters. Prudence might, 
sorstore. have counselled the Japanese to leave the existing 
ie alone so long as the United States and the British Em- 
~~ allowed aggression against China to continue unchecked. 
uwever, the Japanese seem determined to insist upon naval 
wrty too—a resolve which may turn out to have been a 
wel error. In this situation, the Americans must decide 
wether they will concede naval parity to Japan. If they 
mean to maintain their present naval superiority de facto, 
‘sey will be bound to consider whether they ought not to 
nverse their recent policy in the Far East, by strengthening 
‘heir position there (especially in the air) instead of ridding 
chemselves of their Far Eastern commitments. 


Finally we ourselves shall have to make grave decisions 
nour future policv. Do we really wish to maintain parity 
with the United States in a Japanese-American naval arma- 
ments race? Or are we content not to let ourselves be out- 
puilt by Japan? Or can we perhaps even afford to let our 
caval strength fall below the Japanese, on the calculation 
‘at the United States can be counted upon to keep Japan 
norder? These are serious questions indeed. 















BRITAIN’S VEGETABLE SUPPLIES 


AitgovGH the value of the British vegetable output is 
mal by comparison with some other branches of agri- 
‘uture, it satisfies the larger part of the national demand 
“ta very valuable element in human dieting. In the 
“owing article we propose to survey the available in- 
‘mnation relating to supplies and prices of the chief 
“anes produced commercially in this country. No 
Nate 


‘mate, unfortunately, is possible of the significant pro- 
a total supply which is grown, non- 





ton of the 

“mmercially, in gardens and allotments. 

ing analysis may appropriately begin with those pro- 
‘in which the home grower has to meet most 


mnpetition from overseas—potatoes, tomatoes and onions. 
Wwalable details are shown below :— 

















7a. “ 

r “NITED KINGDOM—-SuPPLIRS OF TOMATOES, POTATOES 

: AND ONIONS 

in vine 
f | 1924 1929 | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 — 
' ee nineereieicemniees * 

. asa 
DS —_ Potatoes | l 

re Frm Forerg  mries | 1.484) 1,661 | 1,708 | 1991) 1,621 | 1,401) 1834 
ot Total noe ah niries 7025 4,208 114,946 | 13,869 2 307 1673 \ 1849 
Home — : 809 5,869 | 16,653 | 15,560 3,928 | 4,077 | 3,683 
n eeesOO «| 87,400 | 117,340 | 77,040 | 111,520 | 110,080 | 107.740 | 

| Frog LOMA | 

id From Embie ( ountries ss ‘ 5 

re fom Fore en ( ountese 090 741 768 | 829 1,184 1.115 | 1,051 
: Tota! Imports. tires 1,848 29010 2? 168 1,603 1,721 1661 |) 1,509 
r Home Production jgy | 2288 | 2.751 | 2/936 | 2'4a2 | 2/908 | 2°78 | 2's60 
* ‘clon (b) 940 1,050 | 1,080 1,150 1,420 1,500 | 

2 i lad imn rts i = 

Home Production ic) | "255 | 5,343 | 5,085 | 5,020] 5,102] 5,133 | 4,198 

at action (c) 244 172 84 108 190 oa 

h- a) | 

‘Miports for t SS 
nt pestetion in ieee Home Production figures not available (b) Estimated 
, ao yO gricultures Wales only. Figures for 1924 and 1931 supplied by the 
y han ® Association.’ those for other years by the British Glasshouse Produce 
e wuhure, (¢) England and Wales only. Estimate by Ministry of 
13 The lar 


OMestic od Share of the potato market falls to the 


Producer, imports being mainly used to even 
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out the irregularities of the home crop. The position was 
radically modified last year by the inauguration of the 
Potato Marketing Scheme, under which ‘‘ foreign ’’ im- 
ports (which had been subject to a variable tariff from the 
beginning of 1932 and had been regulated by “‘ gentle- 
men’s agreement ’’ from September 1, 1933) became 
subject to a licensing system, applied to early and main- 
crop potatoes from November 1, 1934. Under this scheme 
regulation was carried out by the Board of Trade, in 
consultation with the Ministry of Agriculture, the Market 
Supply Committee and the Potato Marketing Board. 
Imports, which had been abnormally heavy in 1931 and 
1932, fell sharply in 1933, and by 1934 reached the lowest 
level since 1921. Some recovery has occurred this year, 
partly owing to the damage suffered by the home crop 
during the May frosts, but shipments are still below the 
1933 figure. The bulk of our imports comes from the 
Channel Islands (especially Jersey) and Spain, the third 
and fourth places being filied respectively by Holland and 
the Canary Islands. The home crop has been fairly stable 
in the last few years, and sales of English potatoes for 
human consumption are unlikely to expand materially in 
the future. Imports will probably be increasingly con- 
fined to early potatoes, received mainly in May and June 
each year. 


Imported supplies of tomatoes are smaller in volume, 
but considerably more valuable than those of potatoes. 
Aggregate shipments vary little from vear to year, but the 
distribution of supplies has recently shown significant 
changes. Holland is becoming progressively less im- 
portant as a supplier of the British market. and the bulk 
of our imports is now obtained from the Canary and the 
Channel Islands. Imports of the Jersey ‘‘ outdoor ’’ 
varieties, moreover, have been growing more rapidly 
than the ‘‘ hothouse ’’ products of Guernsey. Imports 
from the Channel Islands are duty free, but entries from 
foreign sources bear a levy of 2d. per lb. in June, July 
and August and 1d. in September and October, with a 
general duty of ro per cent. ad valorem during the re- 
mainder of the vear. Commercial production of tomatoes 
in the United Kingdom is largely a post-war industry, and 
supplies are almost exclusively grown under glass. 
Although the industry has obtained less than it expected 
from the imposition of tariffs, largely owing to increased 
shipments from Jersey and Guernsey, home production is 
increasing, and accounts for almost 40 per cent. of con- 
sumption. A marketing scheme for tomatoes is being 
drafted by the National Farmers’ Union. 


The greater part of British demand for onions is satis- 
fied from overseas sources. The decline in home production 
may be traced largely to the fact that the crop is a long 
time ‘‘ in the ground ’’ and involves high expenditure on 
hand labour. Imports are subject only to the general duty 
of 10 per cent. ad valorem. Thev are derived almost 
exclusively from non-British countries and have recently 
fluctuated little. During 1034, Spain was ousted from 
her traditional position as the leading supplier by the 
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Netherlands. She is likely, however, to regain her lead this 
vear—with Egypt filling the third place. Onions head the 
list of vegetable imports by weight, but are less valuable 
than either tomatoes or potatoes. 


Imports of other vegetables have been drastically cur- 
tailed since tarifts were first imposed in December, 1931. 
Although the British trade returns do not give separate 
statistics for different categories, the volume of imports in 
1934 Was estimated by the Ministry of Agriculture* as 
tollows: —Lettuce, 8,000 tons; cauliflower and broccoli, 
7,000 tons; carrots, 8,500 tons; green beans and peas, 1,300 
tons. The bulk of these supplies comes from France and 
Holland, with the Channel Islands a poor third. It is both 
unfortunate and anomalous, in these conditions, that no 
statistics of the volume or value of the home crop are 
available. The published data of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture relate only to acreages, and may be summarised as 
follows: — 

ACREAGE UNDER CERTAIN VEGETABLE Crops IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES (a) 


Cauli- Peas | Beans 


Brus els | flower Celery 
June Cabbage a F nese Carrots pic ked picked and 
A apeuete . : n (c) sree E ibarb 
(>) Decnnalt gree yy green (¢) | Rhi b 
SL 
j 
| Actes Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres | Acre 
1924 } 25,848 20,511 12,358 10,746 62,861 14,087 12,279 
1929 } 32,352 26,715 13,863 10,269 | 53,860 12611 | 12.806 
1930 . | 30,632 26,331 14,557 9,040 56,431 14,404 { 13,747 
 —_— | 35,702 35,580 15,783 9,430 57,445 13,218 {| 15,153 
1932 . | 83,863 33,043 17,671 12,489 | 60,551 15,059 | 15,963 
1933 | asttor | assa0 | aoe9s | 12'a6s | eae7t | isst | 15.525 
1934... 36,981 34,048 20,107 16,432 74,363 16.833 | 15,743 
193S_ ...... | 37,500 34,100 19,500 15,800 63,600 20,700 (2) 
i 








(a) As returned on agricultural holdings above 
cabbage used for fodder. (c) Including a 
vet available. 


one acre in extent. (+) Excluding 
proportion cut green for fodder, (7) Not 


Che acreage under fresh vegetables has been continuously 
extended in the last ten years, especially since the first 
tariffs were imposed in 1931. The figures are but a rough- 
and-ready guide to supplies, for yields per acre vary widely 
according to weather, the incidence of diseases and pests, 
and other fortuitous matters. The annual commercial out- 
put of vegetables in England and Wales (excluding potatoes 
and tomatoes) was put by the Ministry of Agriculture at 
1,500,000 tons (valued at £12,000,000) in 1930-32, and non- 
commercial production at a further 470,000 tons (valued at 
43,760,000). Allowing for wastage, annual consumption 
may be tentatively estimated at a little over 100 lbs. for 
every member of the population, of which the home market 
provides about 88 per cent. 

The vegetable market has a highly complex price struc- 
ture. Both demand and supply are liable to be extensively 
attected by weather conditions, and the absence of standard 
grades and containers for a wide range of qualities is 
another complicating factor. As a result, prices vary 
widely from one weck and from one season to another, and 
the market is highly speculative. The best guide to the 
trend of recent prices is the series of index numbers of the 
Ministry of Agriculture (published annually in ‘‘ Agricul- 
tural Statistics, Part II '’):— ; 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF HOME-GROWN PRopUC! 
(1911-1913 = 100) 


es es stented 

















Item 1924 1929 1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933 | 19:54 
J t 
’ ' ‘ 

PE. aise veccssnccscescces 2S7 jo NG 4 188 | 197 104 119 
CORBONB....cccccccescvcvcccceccees 159 51 87 | 110 j 199 115 104 
PD Sisvvnvsovess> , ise | 445 136 | 127 | 102 118 118 
Brussels Sprouts ............ 175 | 173 160 148 {125 119 135 
Cauliflower ; ; | 163 | 163 183 M2 | 142 153 158 
Carrots ohembekabreehask 186 178 131 im 995 17 ang 
Beans and Peas.. ms 145 135 100 74 % | 72 “39 
ERE. Sherstiesnssesevess ; | 164 173 164 164 | 136 127 128 
All Agricultural Produce } 161 | 144 134 { 120 | a2 | 107 114 











Despite the irregularities of vegetable prices, it is clear 
that the British grower has derived considerable benefit 
from protection. The return from vegetable gTowing has 
been fairly satisfactory, by comparison with that of many 
other branches of agriculture, in the past three years. 














* “Vegetable Marketing in England and Wales.”’ 


: vi { Ministry of 
Agriculture and_Fisheries, Economic Series, No. 25. 3 


Price Is. net. 
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Efforts have been made, with some succes: 
increased profitability by the extension of th meter 
season, the increased use of glass, the 
of special varieties of produce, and the 
bottling of home supplies. In its recens admirahi 
Report on Vegetable Marketing, the Ministry a 
culture has gone further and has suggested ¢ tain sli 
ments in marketing methods, with two wale chine 
view. ‘One of them is the standardisation ot ae " 
pack and package, in order to secure better oe 
to stimulate demand and to _ facilitar, distributio; 
The other is the standardisation of trade practices ” k 
would disagree with these moderate and farsighted snail 
mendations. The industry cannot expect further fa: 


from the Government, but it can and should be wis. 


‘ le Ve lopment 
Canning and 


presentation 


one 
yVualys 


Ahdsas 


to set its own house in order along the lines suggested 
the Ministry. 





THE STATE OF IRELAND—Il 


THe rapid change in the national economics of the Ins; 
Free State, which has been occupying the energies of Mr 
De Valera’s Government during the past three years, was 
made necessary by the drastic decline in the agricultural 
export trade since 1929. This decline has been acceler 
ated, but was not initiated, by the economic “ war ' 
with Great Britain. The effort of adaptation to thes 
changed external circumstances has had two aspects: the 
first a negative policy of defence for agriculture, the second 
a more positive attempt to stimulate industry to take the 
place of agriculture. The tormer policy was briefly &- 


scribed in an article in last week's Economist. We may 
now turn to the industrial side of Mr De Valera’s econome 
policy. 

The Free State Government hes shown conspicuous 


) 


energy and ingenuity in promoting urban employmat, 
although all its devices have had a strony protections 
family likeness. The tariff, the quota, | as, and 
monopolist concessions have all been utilised to stimulate 
industrial production. The sentiment of economic hat: 
alism has been appeased by strict control of the owner 
ship of the capital invested in the new ventures, while th 
provision of capital for Irish industries has bee n facilitated 
by the foundation of the Industrial Credit Corporation, 
shares of which are mostly held by the Government. i 
degree of success which the experiment in protection ™ 
had is not beyond dispute. Undoubtedly imports 1%" 
declined, as the following table suggests: — 


2 2 2.8 
pronibitions, 


s 
boas 


Imports INTO IRISH FREE STATE (4000 





nn 
' | ! } . | wat! 14359 
} 1929 103] | lyss 1934 lig mos oy 
isi 
{ j . ' . ! ger? 708 
Food, Drink and Tobacco...... | 22,802 | 17,458 | 10,609 Lyiba - O38 
Foodstuffs of animal origin 3,178 ; 2,498 | 415 | a } 1387 | 64 
Cereals and fecding-stuffs | 11,281 | 7,696 | 4,871 - 
Raw Materials and Manu- | seal deat ian gee | ag775 | 106n 
u ° peeotseseees osee | 0, OFE § VII | ot, f~ ; : i 
Coal Sieechsneceaasenn 3,145 | 3,073 | 2,461 orn ass 1 4h8 
Iron and steel................. [2.277 1,902 1,527 | aoe 1 y'907 | 1. 
Machinery ............ 2,779 1,977 1,834 at yogg | Lt 
Vehicles ........... : 3,158 2,232 1,423 | ae ass} 3,252 
Textiles oo. ceeeccceccceeees | 47486 | 3880} 3,795) Som) Tee) 1a 
Apparel ... ste . | 6,062 $,336 2,083 | © 943) 682 6f 
Other goods .........0.0.. | 2,674} 2,104 oz} BT og peg | 79) 
Total Imports .........c000-. | 61,316 | 50,461 | 35,789 | wren ‘ 
From United Kingdom..... | 47,894 | 40,772 | 25.09") No) s 
From Other Countries...... | 13,422 9,689 10,757 | Te - 


~ 


s Figures note mparable owing to « hang? t 


com: 


i — ; aaa . noticed, are in 
rhe most striking reductions, it will be noticed, a 


modities which the Free State can make from I's geal in 
materials, such as ‘‘ Foodstuffs of Animal Origin, ie 
the simpler finished products, such as — the Fre 
materials and semi-manufactured articles ppt hat’ 
State cannot itself provide, such as coal and oy 
continued to be imported in considerable qua? seal , 

The effect of intensified protection upo” ae of 
the Free State, however, is more doubtful’ ) undertakings 
small factories have sprung up and many y artment 
have extended their operations. The = of indices 
Industry and Commerce has compiled a wie Pibutions to 
of employment based upon the volume ot Cc 
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th and unemployment insurance, and upon the annual 
bealth ¢ production. Of these, the figures based upon 
census ah sto include agriculture and domestic service, 
bal ~ census of production is restricted to productive 


ghile t For what they are worth, the indices are given 


‘adustrv: 

NCusrs | 5 

nelow (1020 = 100):— 
Based on Based on Based on 

Unemployment Health Census of 

Insurance® Insurance Production* 

103! 117 120 112 

oa - = 115 

ss 129 124 131 

134 130 1543 


* Financial years. + October in each year. ¢ Provisional. 

the only conclusion that can be legitimately drawn from 
‘ese figures is that employment has undoubtedly in- 
-reased, particularly in manufacture. But the exact extent 
4 the increase must remain a matter of conjecture. In 
wricular, it is doubtful whether the increase in employ- 
sent has kept pace with the increase in the population. 
The unemployment figures are, unfortunately, unreliable, 
ence administrative changes have entirely upset their 
basis. In May, 1932, for example, it was laid down that 
:|| recruitment for relief works or for State-subsidised enter- 
orises, such as beet sugar factories, must be effected 
through the local employment offices. The result was that 
nearly 100,000 persons who were ineligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance (e.g. small farmers and farmers’ sons) and 
had never found it worth while to register before, appeared 
on the official unemployment roll. In April, 1934, again, 
the Unemployment Assistance Act attracted to the register 
a good many people who were not in any strict sense indus- 
tral unemployed. The fact that the total on the register 
had risen from 24,000 in April, 1931, to 135,000 in April, 
1035, is thus almost meaningless. A truer guide is perhaps 
to be found in the number of claimants to unemployment 
imsurance benefit, although even this series of figures is not 
entyely immune from the effects of administrative changes. 
Iti difficult to trace any tendency, upwards or downwards, 
rom the average figures, by quarters, since the middle of 
1932, which appear in the table below: — 


1932 1933 1934 1935 
Fast quarter............ 24,981 22,653 23,281 
Second quarter ........ ann 17,632 19,366 16,530 
third quarter ......... 19,375 16,294 18,572 
Fourth quarter ........ 22,891 20,679 21,641 


In one group of industries—the building and allied trades 
~there has without doubt been both an increase in employ- 
nent and a reduction in unemployment. Building activity 
has been stimulated by generous public assistance, but that 
‘act itself casts doubts upon the wisdom of regarding it as 
‘source of lasting employment. The intensive building 
‘City of the Government, together with increased social 
is and relief works, is responsible for a degree of 
“siess activity which gives the impression of unusual 
ne yn the cities and towns. Such prosperity, how- 
Sede Well be transient, since it depends upon the 
z new Hey public borrowing. Thoughtful observers 
4 ? urbed by the growth of national and municipal 
— _ of which must be regarded as dead weight in 
bliby wah calculation. It is felt, in particular, that the 
are — money can be obtained for the erection 
Wversindebt 7 of houses may lead to a future condition of 
ofby the { “ ness in the towns, similar to that complained 
tes is a — to-day. The recent hardening of interest 
market an ienl cant omen of the sentiment of the money 
be prenered 's question. It is doubtful if the market will 

ated to supply, except at a rather heavy price, the 


Teq i 
, iheents of the grandiose programme of capital outlay 
's In contemplation. . 


of the Fee eaication, the condition of the public finances 
Though thie ae has deteriorated in the last three years. 
dificulties of eration may be partly attributed to the 
overnment’ the times, it is also due to the strain of the 
extravaganc ‘economic policy and to undoubted budgetary 
th ¢. Relevant figures in this connection, during 


tile ve complete years, are shown in the following 
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| 1939-31 | 1931-32 | 1932-233 | 








| 1933-34 1934-35 
\ | 
Revenue— | | | | 
Customs and Excise . | 23,767 | 13,717 | 14,774 15,00 14.963 
Property and Income Tax | 4,193 4,609 | 5,194 §,333 4,858 
Estate, etc., Duties } 1,324 | 1,274 | 1,138 1.067 963 
Other Revenue $,081 | 4,896 8,885 §,822 7,947 
Total Revenue . | 24,365 | 24,496 | 29,991 30,229 8,771 
! ne —_ —_ ——— _ ——~ 
Expendilure— | ' 
Agriculture, Land, etc 1,688 | 2,369 6,306 6.193 651] 
Education, Science, Art, | 4,544 4,578 | 4,610 4,447 4.641 
Old Age Pensions. j 2,746 2698 | 2,897 3,290 3,402 
Service of Debt | 1,973 | 2,076 | 2,269 2.034 2,31 
Police | 1,583 | 1,634 1,663 1,702 18] 
Posts and Telegraphs } 2,144 2,042 | 2,034 2,026 1.S4y 
Army ......... ; 13S | 116 | 1,179 | 1,209 1.324 
Other Expenditure 9,456 9587 | 7,892 | 10,649 8.551 
Total Expenditure... | 25,267 | 26,136 | 28880 | 31,550 $1,203 
Surplus (+) or deSeit(—)... | — 902 — 1,640 | + 1,141 1,321 4 


i | | 
It will be noticed that the large increases in expenditure 
have outrun the extreme possibilities of revenue yield. The 
inevitable consequence has been an increase in the public 
debt, as shown in the next table : — 


IrntsH NATIONAL Dest AND CapitaL Assets (/000 





| } | | j 
19390 1931 | 1932 | 1933 1934 1935 
} | 
| | | | 
Liabilities— | | ' 
National Loans .. 15,274 | 20875 | 20439 | 20,258 | 25,902 | 25,317 
Savings Certincates ... 4,809 6,352 | 7,030 | 7,655 | 7,827 7,791 
Other debt ....... ; 9,791 | 2,086 | 2,380 8,497 | 15,844 | 15,475 
Total | 25,874 | 29,313 | 31,849 | 31,410 | 49,573 | 48,583 
Assets— j | | — 
Shannon Electricity Funds | 6,453 | 7,724 | 8,785 | 9,322 | 9,857 | 10,119 
Local Loans Fund | 1,416 | 1,966 2,936 | 3,086 | 5,236 | 5,636 
Other assets .... } 3,212 4,487 | 4,371 | 4,925 | 9,978 | 7,223 
Total 11,081 | 14,177 | 15,692 | 17,333 | 25,071 | 23,078 
Net excess of liabilities .. | 14,793 | 15,136 | 16,157 | 14,077 | 24,5¢ 25,505 
! 


} i { ! 





Moreover, this table does not include the contingent 
liabilities of the State, which have been swollen by the 
halving of the land annuities and by the State’s guarantee 
of the interest and principal of certain quasi-public under- 
takings. The Irish Budget has normally been in deficit, 
on the argument that capital expenditure ought not to be 
met out of revenue. There is much to be said for the theory, 
particularly as the Free State came into existence almost 
free of debt. But there are many who fear that the prin- 
ciple is being carried to excess. It is not impossible that 
the report of the Banking Commission, expected early next 
year, may have something to say on the subject. 

The public finances are not the only field in which the 
strain is being felt. The Free State’s balance of payments is 
becoming distinctly less favourable. Indeed, it is probable 
that it is now definitely deficitary and that the country’s 
large accumulated external reserves are being drawn upon. 
The movement of these reserves can be roughly, though not 
precisely, indicated by the change in the net sterling assets 
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of the banks, which, as the final table shows, are still large, 
but are being depleted at a fairly rapid rate: — 


Net STERLING ASSETS OF FREE State Banks ({'000) 
1932 1933 1934 1935 


I in cicccncnnneii 82,180 91,858 81,547 74,679 
Second quarter .............. 83,574 88,315 79,045 = 74,162 
BIG GOMTOET ons ssceccessess 86,440 85,844 76,752 73,151 
Fourth quarter ........ .... 88,275 82,983 75,455 ese 


For good or for evil, the Free State has embarked on a 
course from which it will not, and probably cannot, turn 
back. The protective policy of recent years, agricultural 
and industrial, has created vested interests which cannot be 
ignored, whatever political changes may take place. More- 
over, the changed circumstances of the world outside will 
continue to exercise pressure on the course of events. The 
pace of further change is, however, more subject to de- 
liberate decision, and there is a strong prima facte case for 
the view that, if a disastrous fall in the standard of living, 
possibly coupled with financial trouble, is to be avoided, the 
pace must be moderated. That in its turn calls for the re- 
opening of the export market, which depends upon a settle- 
ment of the economic war. It is possible that delay may 
tend to heal the political breach, but quite certain that 
procrastination will still further widen the economic breach. 
The initiative lies with Mr Malcolm MacDonald, who, in the 
settlement of this unfortunate dispute, has an opportunity to 
prove himself a very Daniel in his new office. 





CARS AND ROADS 


To those alike who make our laws and elect our law- 
makers, we dedicate the special Survey of British motor 
transport which appears on pages 1129 to 1154 of this issue. 
The first of its kind, the Survey discusses the implications 
of a mass of data covering every aspect of the motor trans- 
port industry. Some of this material has not, hitherto, been 
familiar even to the expert. Much of it has been quite un- 
available to the wider public, who are most concerned— 
whether as car owners, passengers, pedestrians or taxpayers 
—with the post-war rise of the motor vehicle from a rich 
man’s luxury to the status of a new and indispensable 
transport arm. 

To the rapidity and scope of this development our Survey 
affords striking testimony. Between 1921 and 1935, the 
total number of motor vehicles in use in the United King- 
dom has increased from 473,000 to 2,047,000. Of the 
present total 73 per cent. are private cars, 23 per cent. are 
goods vehicles, 2 per cent. are taxis, and the remaining 
2 per cent. are passenger vehicles in the omnibus, motor- 
coach and trolley-bus categories. The British motor manu- 
facturing industry turned out 306,365 private cars (includ- 
ing taxis) and 92,485 commercial vehicles (excluding trolley 
buses) in the twelve months to September 30, 1935, against 
71,396 and 23,604 respectively in the calendar year 1923. 
The industry consumes annually something like 860,000 
tons of iron and steel, 22.240 tons of non-ferrous metals, 
8 million square feet of glass, 97,000 tons of rubber, and 
about 1,350 million gallons of petrol and oil. These esti- 
mates are based on the latest production and consumption 
figures, and the totals are still steadily rising. 

What has been the secret of this phenomenal progress ? 
One explanation may be found in the index prepared by 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, which 
shows that the price of the average private car in 1934 was 
no more than 52 per cent., and that of the average com- 
mercial vehicle no more than 624 per cent., of the corre- 
sponding prices of 1924. In the meantime, the standard of 
comfort and mechanical efficiency has been progressively 
enhanced. The reduction in average prices is due, in part, 
to the successful endeavour of motor manufacturers to 
‘‘ meet the market,’’ and, in part (so far as private cars, 
at least, are concerned), to increasing concentration of pro- 
duction on the smaller and less expensive vehicles. In the 
last six years, the proportion of ‘‘ baby cars,’’ of ten horse- 
power or less, to the total new registrations of private cars, 
has risen from 234 per cent. to 60} per cent. The vogue of 
the small owner-driven car has, in fact, been contem- 
poraneous with the boom in the owner-occupied house. 
Both have been outward and visible signs of a rise in the 
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average standard of living of the nu 
population who are neither very ri 
who have benefited from the rise j 
followed the recent reduction in t 
necessaries of life. 


The rise of the motor transport industry. there 
be regarded, fundamentally, as a species of ng 
national prosperity. In the past, eve . 
transport facilities has been followed by a Quickenine <é 
general economic activity. There is every indication sha. 
history is repeating itself in the present instance ha 
however, equally true that every historical transport 
development has brought in its immediate train a hos «4 
perplexing problems, especially those of adjystmers 
between the old order and the new. In this respect. Jc, 
motor transport is running true to historical “ form" 
Such questions as the relationship between the new trnc 
port arm and established interests like the railways. th 
physical control of road traffic and its regulation in ‘hs 
interests of public safety in life and limb, all cry out fo: 
urgent solution. By common consent, the multitude of 
new measures which have lately crowded the Statute Book 
have fallen short of finality on any one of these points, 

What light do the conclusions of our Survey throw upon 
this matter? In the first place, they suggest that the root 
of the problem may be not merely the great increase in 
the number of motor vehicles but the nature of their owner. 
ship. Three out of every four vehicles in use in the United 
Kingdom to-day are privately-owned cars. A significant 
proportion of the remainder are goods vehicles, owned by 
small traders, which fall essentially into the same category. 
In other words, recent developments have involved a sub- 
stantial change-over from ‘‘ collective ’’ to “ individual” 
modes of transport. It is by no means certain that all the 
necessary implications of this change have even yet been 
realised, either by other ‘‘ collective ’’ transport agencies 
like the railways, or by the State, which is responsible for 
keeping the ring and devising control measures. 


In the second place, the development of British roads 
to carry a vastly increased volume of traffic, has been 
intensive rather than extensive. Although the effective 
volume of motor traffic (allowing for increased journeys as 
well as for a higher total of vehicles), is estimated to have 
increased something like tenfold since 1020, the mileage of 
roads and streets has shown only a slight increase. Road 
surfaces have been improved, existing highways have been 
widened, and certain new arterial and by-pass roads 
have been constructed. But it is clear that the increase 1 
facilities has been nothing like in proportion to the 
creased demands made on them. The result apnears—2n¢ 
this is the real gravamen of the charge against the nation 
authorities—to have been achieved ‘‘ by default. — 
than of set purpose. Both as regards expenditure ane 
traffic control, the policy of the State has been ~— . 
vacillating and uncertain. Speed, rather than care, has a 
regarded as a criterion. A speed limit has been nage es 
abandoned, and later re-adopted in a modified form. al 
permanent economic relationship of road and rail vse : 
has never been satisfactorily defined, but far-reaching ae 
tations have been imposed on the newer at the insta ant 
the older industry. Road expenditure bv Pena 
local authorities has not been governed, whollv wie re 
sistently by reference to needs, scientifically —— oa 
part of a long-term programme. It has been part v > o 
mined bv extraneous and irrelevant considerations. “ aa 
the revenue demands of a straitened national ee ‘ 
and, after 1931, a Government policy of “" econom) 
public works. 4. for 

The latter policy, happily, is now to be revers? hal 
Government has announced a new road apt ae > the 
on the expenditure of an additional {100 mil jae rs 
next five vears. How far this renresents a - he decided 
the pre-depression scale of exnenditure can on ; snclusion 
when fuller details are available. The re on to be 
broucht out by our Survey, however, wo" ‘¢ far more 
that careful “ planning ”’ in road transnort Is a sim 0 
vital imnortance than the exnenditure a ncaa heen con 
money, however large. Hitherto. the State D7") shot 
tent to attack the problem piecemeal. It ash and see t 
the Government should see its problem steadily, 
whole. 
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NOTES OF 


The Oil Embargo Approaches.—There is cold com fort 
or Signor Mussolini 1n the Canadian Government's dis- 
wowal of Mr Riddell and in the United States Secretary of 
the Interior's interpretation of himself. If the Canadian 
Government hoped to appease the isolationist element in 
Canadian public opinion, it has succeeded only at the cost 
of evoking from the collectivist wing a very impressive 
expression of the strength of their feelings and convictions. 
Yoreover, Mr Riddell’s motion has already been adopted at 
Geneva by the Committee of Eighteen; and there is no 
suggestion that Canada will refrain from acting upon it. 
gun, Mr Ickes’s ‘‘ correct “" correction of the impression 
that he was speaking last week about oil, and not about 

ynitions in the narrower sense, does not traverse the evi- 
dent intention of the Washington Administration to obtain 
least a limitation of American oil exports to Italy and 
Abyssinia. Even more important is the attitude of France. 
It as now been agreed that the oil sanction will definitely 
be considered at Geneva on December 12th, and signs are 
accumulating of a resignation, on the French Government’s 
part, to the inevitability of the imposition of the oil sanc- 
tion unless Signor Mussolini shows, in the meantime, an 
sbviously bona fide desire to make peace on acceptable 
tems. Moreover, M. Laval appears to have warned Signor 
Mussolini, with unusual bluntness, that, if he were to make 
the imposition of the oil sanction into a pretext for a naval 
of military attack upon the British Empire, then France 
would at once intervene on the British side in accordance 
with her obligations under the Covenant. Nor is there any- 
thing in the King’s Speech to suggest that Mr Baldwin’s 
Government have weakened in their determination to lubri- 
cate the sanctions screw. Indeed Sir Samuel Hoare, in dis- 
cussing the oil embargo in the House on Thursday, declared 
that it was now possible for the Committee of Eighteen to 
have a further meeting for the purpose of discussing ‘‘ the 
actual application of a form of pressure that has already 
ten accepted in principle.’’ This sounds like the language 
of conviction; even if Sir Samuel’s assurance that the Anglo- 
Iranian company had sold Italy less oil this year than last 
was hardly satisfactory. There was at any rate little con- 
wlation for Signor Mussolini in Sir Samuel’s speech. But 
the head of the Italian State has still an opportunity of 
extreating Italy—and perhaps himself—from a situation 


Which is bound to become increasingly unfavourable with 
every week’s delay. 
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* * * 


America: Budgets and Belligerents.—Finance and 
ueutrality '’ seem to be sharing the political limelight 
a Washington. The Republican Party, perhaps with more 
scious rectitude than honesty, is basing its campaign 
Upon a demand for a balanced Budget. At the same time, 
mre is a definite movement of opinion among business men 
1. the theory of Recovery by Expenditure. Mr Roose- 
ge ae found it necessary to counter this move- 
— did so by a speech on Friday of last week. His 
; i gn familiar and, in the main, justifiable lines. 
= that relief measures were essential when he came 
ie ae in 1933 and that they could not possibly have 
the oe - taxation. Business recovery was reducing 
a swe y for large deficits, but to embark upon a rigid 
mention “% balancing of the Budget would mean either 
Re oo relief or a crushing increase of taxation. Let 
enbrovler — make their choice. But this argument was 
of « mathe y a certain amount of abuse of bankers and 
Will har men in well-warmed, well-stocked clubs,’’ which 
d Busin’ Promote the alliance between the Government 
the « = may even disturb the steady respiration 
Dolicy has al 7 ing-spell."” The Government’s neutrality 
retary of - ed to some interesting pronouncements. The 
in of the +, a who is chiefly responsible for the execu- 
President a Icy and presumably has the backing of the 
etports to oo made no secret of his desire to discourage 
in hi i. (and incidentally to Abyssinia) by every 

ftom outs; “ egal power. But pressure is being brought 
Partly partly by the commercial interests involved, 

Y by the more factious wing of the isolationists. 
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These people are seriously disturbed by the fact that 
American isolationist policy seems to be fitting in with the 
League’s sanction policy. Even isolation, in their view, 
can only be the right policy so long as it irritates Europe. 
Such patriotic paragons as Father Coughlin and Mr William 
Randolph Hearst are in full cry after the Administration for 
attempting to enforce the very policy tor which they were 
clamouring not many months ago. This pressure has been 
enough to impose verbal caution on Mr Ickes, the Secretary 
of the Interior and Oil Administrator. There is no sign as 
yet, however, that it is likely to deflect the Administration 
trom its purpose. 


* * * 


Standstill in Abyssinia.—The note of the East African 
campaign this week is ‘‘ no change.’’ On the Ogaden 
iront the Italian forces seem now to be back again on the 
positions from which they started—all the points occupied 
at one moment or another being either once more in Abys- 
sinian hands or in No-man’s-land. So far, Italian tanks 
and lorries have been unable to make the hoped-for thrust 
up to Harrar and beyond, in order to cut the lines of com- 
munication along which the Abyssinians are obtaining 
inunitions from Berbera. Bush, rain, crocodiles and 
Amharas scem to have collaborated in frustrating this 
southern enterprise; and operations are at present confined 
to aerial bombardments. The Abyssinians deny that 
lialian bombs have vet done serious damage to the fortifi- 
cations across the road to Harrar. They have fears, how- 
ever, for Harrar itselt—a substantial city of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants—and have announced its evacuation by the Abys- 
sinian armed forces. Harrar has thus become an open 
town, the bombardment of which would be a violation of 
the accepted rules of civilised warfare. Meanwhile, on the 
northern front the arrival of Marshal Badoglio has not 
vet been followed by any desperate attempt to secure an 
early decision. The only recent reports from either side 
relate to operations in the Tembien massif: a salient of 
intricate and trackless highlands which juts out into the 
territory which the Italians have occupied. So long as 
Ras Seyvum’s forces continue to lurk in this fastness, the 
communications between the Adowa and the Makalle sec- 
tors of the Italian front will remain precarious. If Marshal 
Badoglio had made up his mind to clear up the Tembien 
before any further southward advance, his decision would 
be significant in two respects. In the first place, it 
would appear that the present Italian commander had 
determined to move as cautiously as his predecessor, in 
defiance of the political time-factor. In the second place, it 
would suggest that the ‘‘ mopping-up ’’ operations in the 
Tembien were already proving difficult. The latest story 
that the Abyssinians are preparing to attack in the North 
must not be interpreted too literally. A mass attack would, 
of course, be folly; but a mere ‘‘ clean-up ’’ of the Italian 
remnant in Makalle might possibly succeed. 


* * * 


M. Laval's Difficulties. -M. Laval has been walking 
the parliamentary tight rope this weck before the wondering 
and uneasy gaze of his own countrymen and the world. 
After securing a preliminary vote of confidence last Thurs- 
day, he succeeded in postponing the vote on the Fascist 
Leagues until after the debate on the Budget. But that 
debate did little to strengthen the Government’s position. 
M. Paul Reynaud was not the only deputy this time who 
openly supported devaluation. The Neo-Socialist leader, 
M. Déat, declared that ‘‘ there has been 25,000 million 
francs of deflation since 1932, and the experiment has 
definitely failed.’’ M. Reynaud himself pointed out that 
Great Britain, Belgium and the United States, when their 
currencies were overvalued, had all had the same difficulties 
as beset France to-day. 

To reduce expenditure (M. Reynaud said) is good, but 
economies alone, though practised for the last four years, 
have not wiped out the deficit. Taxes cannot be reduced 
in a country where revenue is falling. The only issue is to 
solve the problem of prices; and Great Britain has rendered 
an immense service by abandoning the gold standard. 
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M. Régnier, the Finance Minister, replied, as is common 
form on such occasions, that the Government would *‘ de- 
fend the franc against all attacks.’’ More significantly, he 
admitted that he had been obliged to discount Treasury bills 
at the Bank of France to a value of 4,000 million francs. 
He also made the important statement that France ‘* might 
consider ’’ devaluation if other currencies were to be 
stabilised on gold. In the end, half the Radical-Socialists 
voted against the Government, and its majority was reduced 
to 77. The third critical debate, that on the Fascist Leagues, 
began on Tuesday in a Chamber crowded with deputies and 
surrounded by spectators and police. Before many hours 
the debate degenerated into disorder, and was adjourned till 
Thursday. M. Laval may so far compromise over the 
Leagues as to agree to institute legal proceedings against 
persons publishing incitements to murder in the press, and 
even to transfer the control of the Gardes Mobiles from the 
Minister of War to the Minister of the Interior. His fortunes 
are precarious, however, and vary from hour to hour. If he 
leans too far to the Left, and suppresses the Leagues out- 
right, he may fall; and if he leans too far to the Right, and 
refuses to curb them at all, he certainly will fall. It isa 
breathless performance. But M. Laval has shown himself so 
accomplished an acrobat in recent months that we shall not 
be amazed if he stays aloft a little longer. And should he 
do so, he will be beginning to win himself a place in the 


same gallery of consummate tacticians as Briand, Thiers 
and Talleyrand. 


* * * 

Aggression in China.—The Japanese militarists have 
chosen the week in which the new naval conference 
opens in London as the time for a new act of aggression in 
Eastern Asia. President Chiang Kai-shek’s success in 
foiling General Doihara’s attempt to force an autonomy 
@ la Japonaise upon five North Chinese provinces has 
proved ephemeral. The Japanese have returned to the 
charge; and an act of spoliation which dwarfs the seizure of 
Manchuria is being masked under the excuse that North 
China autonomy is a spontaneous Chinese movement of 
irresistible strength. It is also asserted that the Japanese 
forces which have passed the Tanghu armistice line are 
below the strength of those allowed to Japan in Hopei 
Province under the Boxer Protocols. The purpose of those 
instruments was to ensure the protection of the foreign 
legations at Peking, and not to facilitate the dismember- 
ment of the Chinese body politic. The intrusive Japanese 
military forces have seized control of the railways running 
from Peking to Tientsin to the south in order to prevent 
the evacuation of locomotives and rolling stock. It is 
evident that the Japanese army is determined to make 
itself master of North China, and the only mitigation to 
which they are likely to assent is a nominal maintenance 
of the Chinese Central Government's suzerainty over th 
North in exchange for a measure of Japanese control over 
Nanking itself. This is a bargain into which General 
Chiang Kai-shek is unlikely to enter. For there is still 
hope for China’s political future so long as she presents a 
genuine independence in even a nucleus of her vast national 
domain. Even if Japan were eventually to add an 
“autonomous ’’ lower Yangtse Valley to her ‘‘ auto- 
nomous’’ North China and ‘‘ Manchukuo,’’ President 
Chiang Kai-shek would still be able to retreat into his 
upper Yangtse fastness of Szechuan. Here is a patch of 
free Chinese soil with a population of seventy million 
inhabitants. Thus we may expect the Chinese Government 
not to condone Japan’s action in the hope of obtaining a 
touch of leniency. Its policy may be rather to expose this 
aggression for what it is by continuing to retreat until a 
line is reached at which China can begin to put up a 
military resistance. Meanwhile, Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech, 
on Thursday, suggests that Great Britain means to limit her 
attitude to the expression of pious hopes that Japanese and 
Chinese conversations will result in ‘‘ an amicable 
settlement.’’ 


* * * 

Greece’s King and Peacemaker.—General Kondylis 
has been a kingmaker, but that has been the limit of his 
power. He has now definitely failed to prevent King 
George of Greece from justifying his restoration by play- 
ing the beneficent part of a peacemaker. The General even 
went so far as to organise a demonstration in the streets 
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against the King’s policy of appeasement. 
sionate desire ot the Greek people to see . 
carried out has proved stronger than the rancours ; + 
fears of General Kondylis’ military junta Th and the 
dictateur manqué has now retired to bed, which is _ 
more satisfactory end than the conventional] Sliema 
a semi-detached villa at Cannes or Bournemouth " 
Montreux. King George has entrusted an experienced dic 
interested and conciliatory statesman, M. Demirdjis._ co 
the task of forming a Ministry to perform a dodo a 
the passing of an amnesty and the holding of a free oe | 
election. The amnesty is already a fact, and iednie 
everybody up to and including M. Venizelos “Th 
prisoners have been released, the exiles are free to ian 
to Greece with impunity; the confiscated property has bee 
restored to its owners. The sole concession which the King 
has made to the Kondylis faction is that, in the case of - 
military and naval officers who were concerned in the un- 
successful Venizelist insurrection of last spring the amnesty 
does not carry with it a restoration of rank or employment 
The vacated places have, of course, been filled, in the 
meantime, by representatives of the opposite faction. 
Doubtless, however, ways may be found of gradually tak. 
ing the cashiered officers back into the service. The King’s 
triumphant execution of a policy which is as courageous 
as it is statesmanlike has melted the hostility of the Veni- 
zelists without alienating the good will of more than a very 
small section of the Royalists. M. Venizelos has played 
his part by publicly expressing his admiration for the 
action of the King. On the whole, the prospects of Greece 
may be brighter to-day than they have been at any time 
within the last twenty years. 
* * * 


Egypt and Great Britain.—Unrest in Egypt still 
continues, and its latest manifestation has been a Wafdist 
demonstration against Mohammed Pasha Mahmud. To- 
day, as on earlier occasions, the Egyptians are at odds 
with one another about the question who is to represent 
Egypt in an eventual negotiation for an Anglo-Egyptian 
settlement. This is as unfortunate for us as for the Egyp- 
tians themselves. It would be a grievous error to con- 
gratulate ourselves on being exempted, by the Egyptians’ 
own behaviour, from the necessity of coming to parley 
with them. An early as well as a comprehensive and 
conclusive settlement of outstanding Anglo-Egyptian con- 
troversies is a common Anglo-Egyptian interest, of equal 
importance to both parties. We trust that the W afd and 
Nessim Pasha and Mahmud Pasha will succeed in forming 
a Tepresentative Egyptian united front—not for a political 
offensive against Great Britain, but for the statesmanlike 
object of arriving, by free negotiation, at a mutually satls- 
factory settlement. The British Foreign Secretary has te 
peated the declaration that his Guildhall speech, —_ 
‘‘ misrepresentation ’’ had such serious consequences, = 
actuated by the most friendly intentions towards Ee 
We have never questioned this; but in the present Egypt 
situation good intentions are not enough. 


” * * 


““ Trading Estates " for Depressed Areas.—lic ta 
ernment let it be known last week that 0 San 
trading estate would be established on ae in the 
sibly elsewhere. And Mr Baldwin, 1n his specc © a 
House on Tuesday, said that ‘‘ trading compen " 
to be formed which would “‘ establish and — o 
in the special areas. Manufacturers, It 1s unders ia that 
then be invited to rent the factories, with an a eh adjaceat 
if necessary they will be able to acquire ees com: 
accommodation. All necessary services, 1nciu' ' ras 
munications, will be available. We welcome - since it 
ment’s decision to make this interesting experimen” ° 
is at least evidence of a desire to take positive al y 
doubts about the scheme’s prospects, however, ¥) a 
be felt. The famous Slough trading estate, 0” be base? 
of which the Government's new policy seems 10 0 tg 
had the good luck to be situated in the Pvitating, or 
wards which British industry has been ait oravitate 
whatever reason, in the last fifteen years. Wi" 5 


0 ered 
back again to the N.E. Coast for the py “Those 
advantages than a Government trading West London 


who think that the new trades have come to 
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order to be near their chief market will be 
stic than those who attribute the o Southward 
* i” mainly to the desire of company directors to live 
~ West End of London. Possibly, in a time of rising 
nue ic activity, a slight change in comparative advan- 
ogee tip the balance substantially. No such ex- 
— ~° a can reach the heart of the problem of 
—_* But as one among many expedients, 

ly constructive to be well worth trying. 


primarily nn 
sore pessim. 


the depressed areas. 
t Js sufficient 


* * *® 


Housing Prospects.—The possibility that the current 
oysing “ boom ”’ might collapse has been a favourite 
' ra of discussion for some months past. In two articles, 
«he Economist of October 26th and November 2nd last, 
s a wested that, while a collapse was improbable, a more 
adual decline in the activity of private enterprise in build- 
nz houses could be anticipated. Judging by the latest 
ures publisiied by the Ministry of Health, this anticipa- 
son is already being realised. In the half-year ended 
Sptember 30, 1935. @pproximately 125,600 houses were 
built by private enterprise as compared with 149,000 in the 
-yjous six months, which is normally the less active 
wulding period of the year. In spite of an increase in the 
umber of houses erected by Local Authorities for re- 
ousing slum-dwellers, the total number of houses built in 
che year ended September, 1935, was 316,000, only about 
. 99 more than in the previous year. Mr Geoffrey Shakes- 
neate, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, in 
«speech this week, described the current rate of output of 
27,000 houses a year as excessive and suggested that 

something like 250,000 or 300,000 decent houses a year 
would be sufficient.’’ Krom the point of view of averting 
i collapse of the building trades, 250,000 doubtless would 
a satisfactory figure, but from the point of view of the 
housing requirements of the nation, satisfaction with even 

00,000 houses a year argues a very unambitious attitude. 
‘eady public pressure over the last three years has pro- 
luced a considerable advance in the attitude of the Con- 
vtvative Party towards the housing problem. But there 
ae still signs that the full meaning of the public determina- 
tion to raise our housing standards has not been grasped. 
There is, for example, the disquieting news that the new 
Conservative majority on the Leeds City Council has de- 
cided to scrap part at least of its Labour predecessor's 
thoroughgoing housing policy. The only decision hitherto 
‘taken has been to abandon the project of creating a large 
state on the City boundaries, and on that narrow point 
here 1s a great deal to be said for the new Council's view. 
Bat it is clear that there is a danger lest Leeds should slip 
hack from the position of the most enterprising municipal 
thority which it had acquired in the last two years. If 
- it will be regrettable for Leeds and, through the aban- 


“onment of an encouraging example, for the nation at 
large, 


* * * 


_Dr. Schacht and the Nazis.—Nowhere is the conflict 
eH Fascist economic ideas and the normal working of 
os Sanne more acute than in Germany. Indeed, 
tgs Who regard Fascism as no more than the creation of 
oe should observe the struggles of Dr. Schacht 
Wationalist Pee allies adopted by his friends of the old 
vias ae any in the Process of suppressing their Left- 
7 ee Speaking in Berlin on Saturday, before 
tus oo including Herr von Ribbentrop and Herr 
derided oe er, the anti-Jewish propagandist, Dr. Schacht 
Secificalty — rural romanticism of Herr Darré and the 
NM ndeates 471 conception of the ‘‘ leadership principle 
Schacht 9-4 ‘Folk dances and spinning wheels,” Dr. 
thes this ; Were no doubt desirable traditions ’’; but 
tation of - Were necessary to maintain the strength of a 
ae thas 5,000,000 people. Dr. Schacht did not so much 
iving, but + oy must lower Germany’s standard of 
impress ‘wee was naturally more calculated to 
military str, “azi_ audience—that it would impair her 
» Strength : — 
on sa roplanes, submarines (he said) and everything 
or defence in modern times are unthinkable in 
of the highest development of capitalised 
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And so for the sake of guns, aeroplanes and submarines 
the Nazis must be prepared to give up even their folk 
dances and spinning wheels. Worse still, they must give 
up the ‘leadership principle ’’ in industry. ‘‘ To 
apply the principle of leadership to every stocking fac- 
tory,’ Dr. Schacht mercilessly continued, ‘“ is to make it 
ridiculous. The leader in a joint stock concern arises just 
as does the leader in any other district of economic 
activity.”’ Evidently the Nazi enthusiasts will have to 
abandon many cherished ideas, if they are to retain the 
indispensable Dr. Schacht as economic dictator. 


* * * 


A Monetary Puzzle in New Zealand.—The evolution 
of the New Zealand Labour Government's economic policy 
will be watched with great interest. For the declaration 
made by the Prime Minister, Mr Savage, on the morrow 
of his victory can only be described as perplexing. Wage 
cuts are to be restored, social expenditure expanded, and 
farmers’ prices guaranteed. So far so good. But at the 
same time the exchange rate is to be ‘‘ reduced.’’ 
‘“ Reducing ’’ the exchange rate means, of course, raising 
the value of the currency—i.c. diminishing the number of 
New Zealand pounds that can be bought for a pound 
sterling. This in its turn means deflation, which will doubt- 
less benefit the purchasers of imports, but will at the same 
time be directly contradictory to the rest of Mr Savage's 
policy. There is one form of combined inflation and defla- 
tion which is practicable and may be desirable; that is the 
policy adopted by Australia of simultaneously deflating 
costs and inflating prices. This naturally promotes profits 
and so general recovery. But Mr Savage’s idea is simul- 
taneously to deflate prices and inflate costs. The effect of 
such a policy is not difficult to foresee. We strongly 
suspect, however, that the deflationary part of Mr Savage’s 
programme—the ‘‘ reduction ’’ of the exchange rate—will 
fade decorously into the background. 


fo * * 


Iron and Steel Reorganisation.—-[he principles of 
reorganisation, embodied in the constitution of the British 
Iron and Steel Federation, are slowly—very slowly—being 
translated into practice. The agreement concluded earlier 
this year between the British iron and steel industry and the 
International Crude Steel Cartel necessitated the establish- 
ment of machinery to control imports and exports of iron 
and steel materials, now subject to quantitative regulation. 
This machinery has now been set up with the formation, 
this week, of the British Iron and Steel Corporation to 
handle all the import and export business of the British 
Iron and Steel Federation, to make contracts and to under- 
take commitments on behalf of the British steel industry 
asa whole. The functions of the new concern will be much 
larger than those of the British Steel Export Association, 
which was concerned only with large export orders for 
plates and heavy sections. The corporation’s controlling 
powers may eventually be extended to include tinplate and 
tubes, now subject to sectional agreements. The latest 
decision is a step in the right direction, but the industry, 
we trust, will not rest content with the establishment of 
machinery so long as its internal efficiency remains capable 
of far-reaching improvement. 
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Coal Exports to Italy.—British coal exports are 
already reliecting the effects of sanctions against Italy, writes 
our Cardiff correspondent. In pre-war years we supplied 
Italy with over go per cent. of her total coal imports. In 
Ig13 our shipments totalled 9.6 million tons, of which 
5$ million tons were consigned from Bristol Channel ports. 
Shipment declined during the period when German repara- 
tion coals were being delivered under the Versailles Treaty. 
Even in 1929-30, however, despite the large electrification 
schemes carried out by the Italian Government, shipments 
exceeded 7,000,000 tons. After the discontinuance of repa- 
ration deliveries, the relative position of British coals im- 
proved. In 1932, imports into Italy from the Ruhr totalled 
less than 1,500,000 tons, as compared with nearly 5,000,000 
tons in 1929. During the past three vears, however, the 
direction of Italian demand has been profoundly affected 
by the clearing system, under which the exchange relations 
between Germany and Italy are regulated. German coal 
exports to Italy rapidly expanded; ‘and after re ‘aching 4.8 
million metric tons last year they have further increased 
to over 5.8 million metric tons for the ten months ended 
last October. This expansion has been secured almost en- 
tirely at the cost of the United Kingdom, whose exports to 
Italy in the ten months ended October totalled only just 
over 3.1 million tons, as compared with 3.9 million tons in 
the corresponding period last year. Great Britain’s failure 
to share in increased Italian consumption, due to recent 
military and naval activities, has been mainly attributable 
to exchange transfer difficulties. In October, exports from 
this country were just over 100,000 tons, compared with 
878,320 tons received from Germany, and the British re- 
turns for November are expected to be even lower. Last 
year the f.o.b. value of our coal exports to Italy was nearly 
{3.8 millions, or approximately 4o per cent. of the total 
f.o.b. value of all our Italian exports. 


* * * 


Mosquitos by Air.-—The term ‘ Machiavellian’ has 
not infrequently been applied to statesmen—sometimes 
even to British statesmen. There is, however, at least one 
wholesome lesson which modern rulers might learn from 
the Italian master, who, writing of conspiracies, declared 
that ‘‘ by foreseeing them at a distance, which is only 
done by men of talents, the evils which might arise from 
them are soon cured; but when, from want of foresight, 
they are suffered to increase to such a height that they are 
perceptible to everyone, there is no longer any remedy.”’ 
This dictum seems peculiarly relevant io the state of affairs 
revealed, almost casually, in a statistical survey of yellow 
fever, published by the Health Section of the League of 
Nations. This survey discloses that infected mosquitos can 
survive long aeroplane rides, and that many animals and 
insects can act as efficient carriers once the infection is 
brought to them. India is not now a yellow fever country, 
but is highly infectible and has mosquitos to serve as 
carriers, a large susceptible monkey population, and 
jungles that are ineradicable breeding grounds. Suppose 
the disease were introduced by an odd mosquito, say, from 
East Africa, which came as a stowaway on an air liner? 
The unemotional reaction of the expert would be to re- 
commend, to the public health services concerned, various 
methods of treatment to get rid of such unwanted travellers. 
To human passengers, such measures might seem merely 

‘fussy ’’; but with memories of the spread of the fruit 
Hy in mind serious observers would rather count them 
examples of wise *‘ Machiavellian ’’ statesmanship. The 
instance may serve to draw attention to the importance of 
the work of the League’s health experts in bringing to- 
gether results of research in many countries. The cost of 
this work is trifling when compared with the expenditure 
of Governments in other directions. Its usefulness may 
be borne in mind whenever suggestions are mi ade for the 
reduction of League expenditure on ‘‘ non-essential 
services.”’ 

* * * 


Sterling and International Prices.—There has been 
a slight drop in British wholesale prices during the past 
fortnight, amounting to 0.3 per cent. in the case of the com- 
plete index number and 0.5 per cent. for primary products 
alone. Since the autumn a rise was checked in early Octo- 
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United States, where since the end of Se oe el in the 
products have fallen by 3.9 per cent. The Irvine, inary 
complete index number is also lower than it was x : 
October, but it has risen fractionally during = Sin earh 

night. On the Continent, French wholesale pr 
changed after their previous sustained 

German prices are also ste: ady. No Italian in 
is available. The impression left by recent fieyres ga 
the rapid advance of the early autumn jis rivine a a 
moderate recession, from which, however, France i: is far 
immune. It looks very much as if France is beginn;; a 
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: I aly | Ger- 
USA, France, | yj ar, | Many, 
Date British Primary Products —— Irving statis IChamber| Statie 
Complete Gol Fisher tique | f Com tischeg 
index | ————————|_ Gold : Générale} - Reiche 
(sterling)| British [American (sterling a . a 
(sterhing)| (dollar) Eterna} iaottan ||| 
Se ennai 
Jan. 27th | 108-3 | 115-7 93-8 | 140-9 93-5 93-6 | 95-8 | ge 
Apr. 20th | 103-8 105-4 83-6 129-5 59-6 97-0 | 95-3 | 9-3 
July 27th | 99-5 103-5 84-1 136-9 88-3 91-3 88-5 | 88-1 
Oct. 19th | 103-1 | 112-3 84-0 | 143-8 88-6 88-8 92-7 | 96-8 
1933 j ' 
Jan. 25th | 101-3 | 107-7 | 78-0 | 142-6 | 80-5 | BRI | 90-2 | ABS 
Apr. 19th 98-7 104-6 88-7 141-4 82-8 87-5 86-2 | 83-4 
July 26th | 108-1 120-6 124-7 145-7 100-9 9-7 86 2 | 86-8 
Oct. 18th | 106-4 | 112-8 | 109-1 | 155-4 | 103-7 87°5 | 84-6 | Rg] 
1934 | 
Jan. 3ist | 108-8 118-0 124-8 156-7 105-6 87-2 84-4 | 88-3 
Apr. 25th | 108-2 119-8 125-3 159-5 106-0 85-4 83:2 | 87-7 
July 18th | 109-5 | 124-8 | 136-7 | 162-4 | 113-2 81-4 | 832 | oe 
Oct. 24th | 107-9 124-2 146-2 164°5 114°3 79°8 84-4 | 93-0 
1935 \ 
Jan. 30th | 110-8 | 124-6 | 152-4 | 167-2 | 118-3 79:1 856 | 92:8 
Apr. 24th | 110-5 | 124-5 | 151-6 | 169-1 | 118.6 782 | 917 | 928 
May &th} 1113 ase-8 149-5 | 169-5 | 119-2 782 | 923 | 926 
May 22nd} 113-5 | 1277 | 151-4 | 167-1 | 119-9 796 |} 935 | 927 
June Sth | 112-7 | 126-2 | 1461 | 166-2 | 1201 | 793 | 95-3 | #9 
June 19th | 112-7 | 125-6 | 1442 | 1659 | 118-9 89 | 94 | 930 
July 3rd] 111 8 | 124-5 | 143-0 | 1665 | 118-5 780 | 969 | 93-0 
July 17th | 111-6 | 124-3 | 1436 | 166-0 | 118°5 76 6 | 972 | 93:6 
July 3ist | 112-7 | 126-7 | 146-2 | 165-6 | 120-2 | 759 982 | 93:9 
Aug. 14th | 111-4 | 125-3: | 141-6 | 164-9 | 121-4 757 | 997 | 941 
Aug. 28th | 112-4 | 125-5 | 141-4 | 164-7 | 122-2 77.5 | 1B | 
Sept. ith | 113-3 127.2 143-5 | 165-8 | 123-4 78-0 | 102-5 | 98:8 
Sept. 25th | 115-7 | 131-3 | 148-6 | 166-0 | 124-0 | 780 | W097 | 1 
Oct. 9th| 117-9 | 134-5 | 146-4 | 166-9 | 124-4 | 789 | 106 0 | 942 
Oct. 23rd} 118-4 | 133-6 | 144-9 | 166-4 | 123-7 79-1 | 107-3 | 946 
Nov. 6th | 117-7 | 130-7 | 143-9 | 166-4 | 123-2 | 79-5 | 1081 | 947 
Nov. 20th} 118-0 | 131-4 | 144-5 | 166-4 | 122-2 798 |. | 46 
Dec. 4th } 117-7 | 130-8 | 142-8 | 165-9 | 122-5*]1 798%)... | 947 





® These tgures relate to Nov. 27tb. 
Details of the group indices comprising the complete 
Economist index number on the date of our suspension of 
the gold standard and for recent dates are given below:— 


‘Economist "’ INDEX 
(1927 == 100) 
Sept. 18, Nov.6, Nov. 20, Dec 4, 


1931 1935 1935 i 
Cereals and meat ...... 64-5 70-2 69-7 . 
Other foods.............. 62-2 60-9 61 = 9.9 
ee eee 43-7 61-6 63-2 aaa 
EES 67-4 83-6 83-4 a 
Miscellaneous .......... 65-8 78:1 73-0 el 
ee on. 71. 71-1 
Complete index .. 60-4 71-0 us , 
1983 == 200 ........-.+:. 83-1 97°8 + 
1924 = 100 ............. 52-2 61-3 G1°6 


English wheat and barley have fallen in price during » 
past fortnight, but flour is dearer. There was an ar 
in English beef, but declines in English mutton and Danis 
bacon. Tea is dearer , and there were slight -_T" 
butter and refined sugar. Cheese is cheaper. ‘ ae 
textiles group, Egyptian cotton is higher, but aeciaal 
cotton, Australian wool, he mp and jute have all eww a 
In the minerals group there is a seasonal advance "S elter 
coal and slight increases in copper, tin an 1d lead. a ; 
is cheaper. Among miscellaneous m: iterials, there 5 ol 
moderate fall in hides and small decreases in linsee 
and tallow. 


* * * 


Industrial Production in Britain.—The final repo 
on the Census of Production taken in 193° ow con- 
belatedly last month, contains a mass of oe Britis 
cerning changes i in the structure and organisa eee things. 
industry between 1924 and 1939. ee vol 
it includes a detailed analysis of changes 10 the 
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tion, of specialisation and of regional distribution 

- t, as well as of employment, wages and the power 
— en of British industries. Some of the information 
a cme in this volume has been brought further up-to- 
= ate the Report on the Import Duties Act Inquiry 
The first part of this report*—dealing with 
leather and clothing, food, chemical and allied 
adustries and certi iin miscellaneous trades—was published 
—ontly, The changes in the value of the gross and net 
atputs and in employment and net output per head of 
of the leading industries are shown in the following 
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— Cost of 
selling Materials | Value of | as - sae ee 
: Value of sal ol Net ». of Outr 
Group Gross Work Output | fe I Ea Per < i 
Output given out ene . mploy 
—_ E2222“ fr °° °t  — 
(Mill. d Gam. f) e - £ Thousands é 
f 1930 78-6 '8 191)-7 | 104 
nang {1933 67-6 48. 0 19-6 | I8S3-S | 107 
f1930 | 73-9 31-8 22-1 en 
weaving (1933 65:1 45-1 20-1 176-0 | 114 
and £1930 103-6 66-1 37°5 2°86 | 164 
worsted L 1933 | 101-9 62-0 39-9 233-8 | 171 
| 
£1930 413-5 266-7 145:1 yr 1 | 139 
11933 | 383-5 237-1 143-2 909-6 142 
£1930 45-2 25-6 19-6 116-5 | 169 
| shoes 933 38-1 20-7 17-3 113-9 152 
\l | 
thing f 1930 24-8 58:7 36-1 201:5 | 179 
ace | 1933 79-9 47-4 32-6 I98-S | 164 
£1930 69-5 60-2 9-3 26-5 351 
® 1933 56-2 45-2 11-0 28-3 390) 
re £1930 | 152-1 112-8 39°3 123-4 | 319 
PadeS 4) 1933 | 134-4 91-3 43-1 133-2 | $23 
‘ s, dyestuffs {1930 §2-7 26:5 25-0 70-5 355 
raid drugs (1933 59-1 27-3 30-9 | 68-3 | 152 
ernical and [1930 | 161-2 94-5 65-6 | 167-7 391 
\ trades ....... (1933 | 153-0 | 82-6 69-6 | 164-8 922 
£1930 28-9 14-4 14-5 2 | 278 
pufacture 1933 | 24-2 10-4 13-8 1-7 ees we ee ee | | 268 


twill be seen that the value of the net output of the 
stile and leather and clothing trades in 1933 showed a 
cline, and that of the chemical and food trades an in- 
cease, over 1930. But with the exception of the leather 








' Report on the Import Duties Act Inquiry (1933), Part I. 
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and clothing trades, the value of the net output per person 
registered an increase, most marked in the chemical and 
allied industries group. An atte mpt was made during the 
inquiry to calculate changes in the magnitude of produc- 

tion in the various industries. The volume of the output 
of the textile industry as a whole, for example, rose by 
21 per cent. between 1930 and 1933. The figures for 
cotton manufactures and woolle n and worsted goods show 
rises of 10 per cent. and 27 per cent. re spectively, while the 
output of the silk and r yon trades increased by 80 per cent. 

and that of boots and shoes rose by 8 per cent. Produc- 
tion of foodstufis increased by 12 per cent. The chemical 
industry registered an increase in production of as much 
as 21 per cent. The main purpose of the inquiry was to 
elucidate the effects of the imposition of a protective tariff 
in 1932. In this it can scarcely be said to have succeeded, 
since the efiect of the tariff cannot be isolated from that 
of many other factors influenc ing produc tive activity. 
None the less, the information contained in the report has 
a high objective value. 


* * * 


The Cost of Re-armament.--An attempt is made in 
the first two of a series of articles in the Financial News to 
compute the cost of the re-armament programme believed to 
be contemplated by the British Government. The writer 
points out that in actual strength the British Navy is far 
superior to any in the world except that of the United 
States; and he adds that the question of — irative obso- 
lescence depends on the outcome of the Naval Conference. 
He suggests, however, that seven new battleships, twenty 
cruisers, 50 destroyers, 20 submarines and one aircraft 
carrier might be built in the next five years. It is also 
admitted that the comparative real strength of the British, 
German, French and Italian Air Forces is not known to any 
but a few experts. The computation is nevertheless made 
that a total of £52 millions gross may be spent on enlarging 
the Air Force. In this way the conclusion is reached that 
£20 millions a year may be added to the Defence estimates, 
and that the staggering sum of between {140 millions or 
£150 millions will be required for e xtraordinary expenditur 
on re-armament in the next few years. Such is the bill the 
nation will be required to pay, if this calculation proves 
correct, for the failure of the Disarmament Conference. 
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UNITED STATES 


THE INRUSH OF CAPITAL 
i foreign trade figures for October showed no change of 
rend from those of the past year. Merchandise exports at 
= and imports of $189 millions resulted in an 
Octe tig us. But exports compared with $206 millions 
wil “t, 1934—a minor increase; and imports with $130 
sS—a major increase. Gold imports amounted to 
tS millions and silver imports to $49 millions. Combined 
one * t imports, $364 millions, are almost exactly 
saths, me ee imports for the month. For the ten 
‘entical oy aaaaee exports of $1,789 millions are almost 
t i . a lose of 1934—-$1,767 millions. But imports 
lion, = ne are up $320 millions from the $1,372 
eee c — 34. That is, an export merchandise surplus 
len 4, ‘ o millions in the first ten months of 1934 has 
ade bal ne of about $100 millions. Against this active 
Sram ance of $100 millions must be set gold imports of 
wens and silver imports of about $220 millions, a 
With $086 D naan of gold and silver metal, compared 
also fg illions in 1934. These figures give an import 
591 millions in the first ten months of 1934; and 
tplus of $1,471 millions in the first ten months 


Se 


port su 





The figure for 1934 represented a transfer ot 
figure for 1935 is 


of 1935. 
capital of conspicuous magnitude; the 
more than double that of 1934. 

That this represents chictly an influx of European capital 
rather than a repatriation of American funds is now gener- 
ally agreed; there is no agreement about the proportion 
which has been merely left on balance compared with that 
invested in American securities, but it is recognised that a 
large amount has taken the latter course. As an infla- 
tionary force, this import of $1,568 millions of monetised 
metal has ap} roximately equalled the financing of the 
deficit in its quantitative creation of commercial bank 
deposits. Just as the stock market of the ‘twenties was a 
force for credit expansion through the medium of brokers’ 
loans, so the stock market now is a major force for the 
expansion of credit, because it is a magnet for foreign 

capital, which, reaching the American market in the form 
of gold and silver, in turn becomes not merely bank 
deposits but excess bank reserves. In the ’twenties there 
was an expansion of commercial bank credit via a bull 
market in shares. The present bull market is not merely 
expanding commercial bank credit through the attraction 
for gold, but it is expanding the basis of the credit system. 
Virtually the entire sum of excess reserves, which figure so 
largely in current discussion in America, has derived from 


Aa! 


the gold and silver imports of the past ten years; and the 
largest single force attracting these imports seems to be the 
magnetism of the American stock market. 

Two major clashes between business and the New Deal 
are approaching their tests in the Courts. Several cases 
atiecuug the processing taxes have been combined for 
hearing on December gth. The processing taxes are among 
the largest single items of revenue, and their proceeds are 
allocated for the payment of the agricultural benefits. 
Their incidence is disputed. In some cases it appears to 
have been passed back to the producer; in others it has 
probably been passed on to the consumer ; but in certain 
cases it seems to have fallen largely upon the processor with 
severe consequences. These facts alone would make the 
case important; but there is the added possibility that the 
decision may be more comprehensive and involve the basic 
principle of the A.A.A. The second most awaited case is 
one involving the Utility Act. It had been generally sup- 
posed that the Utility Act of last August would not reach 
the Supreme Court for months, but the numerous refusals 
of the utilities to register by December Ist, as demanded 
by the Act, have given both sides a desire for a quick 
decision; whereas in numerous other cases (as in the gold 
clause cases) it was apparently the strategy of the Govern- 
ment to delay action. 


TRADE UNION CONTROVERSIES 


The schism in the American Federation of Labour is 
probably a matter of significance, although its interpreta- 
tion as yet can be only sketched. Broadly speaking, 
unionism appears in three forms in the United States. The 
craft union has been sponsored by the Federation, and has 
for years been very strong in a small number of trades—the 
printing trade and the building trades conspicuously; and 
has found independent form in the Railway Brotherhoods. 
In opposition, the company union had become quite wide- 
spread, and under the collective bargaining provisions of 
N.R.A., reaffirmed by the Wagner Act, appears to have 
gained far more ground than the craft union, to the chagrin 
of the Federation. Two great industries alone—the cloth- 
ing workers and the coal miners—have long been organised 
on industrial, as contrasted with craft, lines; but the United 
Coal Mines, under their president, Mr John L. Lewis, were 
allied not long ago with the Federation, and Mr Lewis 
became a vice-president of that organisation. His resigna- 
tion last week has precipitated a conflict between the idea 
of industrial unionism, now personified by Mr Lewis, and 
craft unionism represented by Mr William Green, the pre- 
sident of the Federation. 

Although car loadings are now showing their usual 
seasonal recession, they remain above the levels of a year 
ago, when industry was just beginning its sharp upturn 
from the third-quarter slump. Steel operations, on the 
other hand, are equal to or better than their spring peak— 
a most unusual condition for this time of year, and largely 
explicable in terms of the displaced seasonal output of the 
motor industry. Although the index of primary commodi- 
ties is still below its early autumn peak, and the Bureau 
of Labour index has shown little change in the past few 
months, one hears continually in conversation or reads in 
the Press of advances or prospective advances in the prices 
of finished goods. 

New YorK, November 27. 
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FRANCE 





POLITICAL PARTIES AND DEVALUATION 


By 324 votes to 247, the Chamber this week affirmed its 
confidence in the Government's ‘‘ defence of the franc.’’ 
The debate was marked by a gravity which was generally 
unexpected after the agitated meetings of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Chamber. The movement of security prices 
has been directly reversed. The rentes are recovering. And 
the gold drain is drying up, though the latest return of the 


Bank shows a new loss of 2,800 million francs. The money 
market, however, remains tight. 
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Chamber criticism of M. Laval’s deflatior 


naturally into a crusade for devaluation. Beit med “ 
were unanimous in their dislike of deflation or ae ‘ 
largely divided in their views on devaluation. They r ey 0 
that the majority of the population are stil] Oppo ye 
monetary change. The Chamber and the ll a : . 
therefore officially of the same opinion. One Neo-So . = 1 
speaker, however, pointed out that deflation and +t . 


tion had the same object: the lowering of (o San 
result which would = automatically shan be — a 
tion, while M. Laval’s deflation remained incomplete ana 
had failed to lower the rate of interest. — 

M. Laval answered that he still believed a rise of retite. hy 
to par and a consequent revival of business to be possibh D 
The Communists and the Socialists supported the mainte: ' 
ance of the gold parity. The reason is that they imagiy, 
that the maintenance of the franc will involve an econom, 
revolution. On the other hand, certain devaluationists o 
the Right, such as M. Reynaud, believe that devaluatio; 
could not be sufficient to bring recovery. Further deflation 
he thinks, should be added to devaluation, while at th 
same time some State control of bankers and industry woul: \ 
be necessary. M. Reynaud won much applause when hi 
argued that the problem consisted in lowering prices i 
gold and raising them in francs. But when he tried 
justify this necessity by the fact that the burden of publi : 
expenditure on a gold basis was almost unsupportable, his 
opponents declared that this ‘‘ explanation ’’ proved tha’ 
the deflationists were right when they urged an allevic 
tion of this burden. 


CONSERVATIVES AND THE FASCIST LEAGUES ( 


The moderate Conservatives, in fact, favour deflation 
but are unable to achieve a lowering of interest rates by 
this means; and they are opposed to a lowering of tanffs 
Some of them would accept devaluation, but they fear its 
corollary-_reforms. They thus adopt i” fact the Socialists 
position: ‘‘ Neither deflation, nor devaluation.’ But while 
the Socialists are recommending an economic revolution 
the Conservatives, confused by the crisis, are seeking the: 
salvation in the Fascist leagues. Consequently, the success 
of the Cabinet in ‘‘ defending the franc ’’ is most imperfect 
Recent events have severely shaken confidence at a um 
when the Treasury needs to launch new loans. The 3,00 
million francs of October and November loans, howev«! 
have been raised despite the political crisis. . . 

Partisans of the status guo are anxious to gain time, ane 
they emphasise the favourable movement of prices ane 
the existing indications of a business revival. They poin' 
out that the margin between foreign and French pmices 
contracting rapidly. _ 

They also observe that decline in economic activits 
ceased two months ago; that certain industries ue ® 
textiles are reviving—the index (1917 = 100) rose to 65 In 
September, 1935, compared with 54 In September, ae 
that the Parisian warehouses’ turnover has been steady 01 
three months (against a decline of 10 per cent. for the - 
period of 1934); that new issues in September and — 
increased to 161 and 252 million francs, ee a 
against 11 millions in August and an average of 71 ml ‘ed 
in 1934; and that coal output in increasing. If ——— 
might not this economic revival, coupled with ~goatier 
structive Parliamentary work, open the way, oe nici: 
out devaluation, to a pacific solution of the French cn: 

Paris, December 5. 
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GERMANY 





DR. SCHACHT AND THE NAZIS 


Dr. SCHACHT addressed the Academy for Germa 
week on the Nazi Party and capitalism. . the Party 
certain of the radical reforms demanded Dy 


1a by th 
which had been seconded in somewhat milder se a 
Academy and in still milder form by the - 
Ministry of Justice who is supposed to be p 


paring the 
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, iclation. The immediate theme was the State’s attitude 
“ey tstock companies. According to Nazi utterances, 
. M ttitude ought to be anti-capitalistic and in fact anti- 
ihe ae Dr. Schacht defended both capitalism and the 
= form of company organisation. So far the Govern- 
ot has promulgated only one law, that of July 5, 1934, 
ieqling with this matter. This law was designed to facili- 
ote the transformation of joint-stock companies into 
personal ’’ undertakings. 

rhe notion that business ought to be ‘* personal ’’ under- 
os the Nazi programme, but the law of 1934 covered only 
“minor aspect of the problem, and its results so far have 
neon meagre. One side of the Party’s attitude is, to quote 
\e Schacht, ‘‘ determined by handworker and peasant 
»manticism derived from the past.’’ Another side con- 
vected with this romanticism, but strictly practical, is a 
lesire for a rigid, unchanging caste or guild economic 
‘racture, which would keep the individual citizen and even 
en Jescendants in the same economic position. This Party 
mbition has already materialised in domains outside com- 
oany organisation. Instances are the hereditary farm law, 
which ties agriculturists to their land and excludes outsiders 
from agriculture other than as wage labourers; numerous 
~easures restricting the foundation of industrial and com- 
~etcial undertakings; restrictions on entry into the profes- 
ons and arts; and, finally, the abolition, so far partial, of 
freedom of choice of residence. By such measures of re- 
pression and elimination Nazi Party members and sup- 
gorters have often themselves benefited materially, having 
sstablished monopolies in their own interests; and they 
naturally distrust, as a possible factor of disturbance, the 
economic mobility of the ‘* Liberalistic era.’’ 





The Party’s company law proposals accord with these 
principles. Herr Schlegelberger, of the Ministry of Justice, 
official concerned, has published a programme of 
reform, according to which the shareholders’ meeting, in 
present German law the supreme company organ, is 
rejected as an outworn form of ‘‘ democracy.’’ It is even 
ompared derisively with the position of an abdicated sove- 
reign. The right to decide in all important matters, includ- 
ng the distribution of profits, should be transferred, in Herr 
‘chlegelberger’s opinion, from the meeting to the direc- 
orate. The directorate would henceforth be the ‘‘ leader.’’ 
The change proposed he regards as necessary in order to 
emancipate the leaders from the changing majorities of 

+hareholders. 

“ FOLK DANCES AND SPINNING WHEELS ”’ 

It had been understood that Dr. Schlegelberger’s recom- 
uiendations would be embodied in the new Company Law. 
Ur. Schacht, however, has now condemned most of them 
root and branch. In his speech he began by paying a tribute 
) the nghteousness of the Party’s attitude: ‘‘ the leader 
minciple, the supremacy of the public interest, the over- 
ming of capitalism and so on’’; but added that the 


catchword formulation ’’ of these principles constitutes a 
seat danger. 


Germany (he said), cannot do without capitalism. At the 
Present time, although a praiseworthy revival of folk dances 
= spinning-wheels is under way, it must not be forgotten 
‘hat capital-goods such as grain-clevators, reaping-machines, 
ind steam ploughs are indispensable to agriculture. Agri- 
‘ulture, industry, communications and trade demand the 
sia Intensive capitalistic equipment and nothing so 
a oe a capitalistic substructure as National 
plicated = State cannot possibly provide this _com- 
ana ed capitalistic mechanism; and the State's officials 
—— become farmers, manufacturers, or traders. The 
"pe Stock company is the proper means for concentrating 
1. S@vings of the many. Company Law must therefore be 
— facilitate company operations, not to impede 
home ot. aw facility lies in the present mobility of 
condemned. oo the “permanent share’? plan must be 

- dxestrictions on change in the ownership of 


share , . . Pp . ° 
‘ S would make it impossible to obtain company capital 
‘om the public, : 





_ Dr. Schacht 
‘ocking f 
et a 


proceeded to ridicule the ‘‘ leader principle ”’ 
y administration. To apply this principle to every 
actory, he said, would be to make it ridiculous. 
pposed the Party plan to increase the powers of 
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directors at the cost of shareholders, declaring that the 
chief of a company who possesses ‘‘ leader ’’ qualities would 
always have sufficient influence with his shareholders. 
‘ The idea that the shareholder, when he has paid in his 


money, has no further duties and that he can therefore give 
a free hand to the directorate is mistaken.”’ 


Under the law of November 5th, concentrating Labour 
exchange activities in the hands of the Reich Unemploy- 
ment Board, the organisation of the labour market will be 
made more minute. Unemployed persons will be classed as 
‘* fully employable,’’ ‘‘ partly employable ’’ or ‘‘ not em- 
ployable.’’ ree jobs will be distributed correspondingly; 
a ‘‘ fully employable ’’ applicant will, for instance, not be 
given work that could be done by a ‘‘ partly employable.”’ 


Retail trade turnover in October was 1 per cent. above 
that of October, 1934, which represents approximately the 
rise in the official cost-of-living index (housing eliminated). 


The month-end demand for cash exceeded expectations; 
but owing to certain repayments of public issues, the supply 
of money was adequate. The Reichsbank’s return for 
November 30th indicates that the banks laid in more cash 
in advance than they needed. On the one hand, the total 
of Reichsbank credits and investments rose by Rm. 513 
millions, as against Rm. 444 millions in the corresponding 
week of last year. On the other hand, deposits increased by 
the large sum of Rm. 88 millions. Owing to the heavy 
credit repayments in the earlier weeks of November, the 
rediscounts portfolio is only slightly above the level of a 
month ago. Money this week is somewhat easier, the day 
loan rate on Tuesday being 31-33 per cent. The savings 
deposits in the savings banks on October 31st totalled 
Rm. 13,272 millions, having increased during the month by 
Rm. 34 millions. 


BERLIN, December 4. 





HUNGARY 


TRANSFER MORATORIUM AND THE FOREIGN CREDITORS 
Ar Christmas it will be four years since the transter mora- 
torium was first decreed by which the debt service of all 
Hungary’s foreign debts except the League loan was paid 
into blocked account with the National Bank. The latest 
report of Mr Tyler, the League representative, shows that 
out of 274.3 million pengo received by the Cash Office of 
the Foreign Credits 152.2 million pengo has paid been out on 
coupons and bonds redeemed. At present the balance held 
in cash is only 20.1 million pengd. The rest is partly re- 
borrowed by the Government and partly made up of 
Treasury bills which were accepted by the Office according 
to specific agreements with the Government. There are no 
State arrears outstanding. Other arrears total 31.6 million 
pengo as per September 30, 10935. 


The amounts deposited in pengo with the National Bank 
up to the above date, under the Standstill Agreement, in 
order to cover interest and commission on short-term bank- 
ing debts not satisfied in foreign exchange totalled 57.35 
million pengd. Of this, 51.5 million pengo had been paid 


1126 


to creditors accepting such payments in satisfaction. The 
amounts paid under the same agreement for capital repay- 
ments in peng to the National Bank totalled 23.4 million 
peng, of which 22.1 million pengo had been disposed of by 
the creditors. The balances held by the National Bank are 
5.9 million pengd and 1.2 million pengo respectively. It 
is claimed that the transfer moratorium, which was thought 
to be a great hardship to the foreign creditors, enabled them, 
nevertheless, to thaw the blocked pengo balances, at a 
sacrifice which, though great, should be judged with due 
reference to the fall in money rates in the creditor coun- 
tries. Both short- and long-term creditors still receive on 
the average a more than 2 per cent. yield on their invested 
capital, if calculated in the currency in which it was origin- 
ally lent. 


AGRARIAN DEBT RELIEF 


The fall in food prices that began in 1929 and continued 
unevenly until 1933 rendered insolvent many Hun- 
garian farmers who had borrowed money on a large scale. 
The number of these insolvent debtors was so great that 
the Government began in 1932 to take exceptional measures 
without prejudice to the rights of foreign creditors. In 
October, 1933, it issued a decree permanently relieving, 
subject to certain conditions, holders of not more than 15 
acres from short-term debts owing to banks, and in general 
protecting land-owners from bankruptcy for two years, sub- 
ject to the payment of taxes, interest and other charges 
calculated according to the size of the holding and the debt. 


Now that this period has elapsed, the Government has 
issued a further decree, subsequently approved by the 
House of Deputies, which aims at a final solution for owners 
of holdings of up to 15 acres, and defines, for another two 
years, the obligations of agrarian debtors in general. The 
decree distinguishes between two main categories of em- 
barrassed debtors: (a) those owning over I,500 acres and 
(b) those owning not more than 1,500 acres. The first cate- 
gory will be considered individually. The second will be the 
object of general measures, which may be summarised as 
follows: — 


(1) Where a farmer owning not more than 1,500 acres 
is indebted for beyond a certain amount, the State is to 
take over a certain part of his debts, and the creditor is 
to receive from the State, in full satisfaction, payment over 
a period of forty years calculated at 3 per cent. per annum 
(interest and amortisation) of the capital debt. But the 
State will pay too per cent. up to a certain limit only. 
Above this limit, the State will take over a gradually 
decreasing percentage; and the full amount of the capital 
debt will thus be definitely settled. The capital debt to be 
taken over in this way is estimated at between 120 and 
150 million pengo. The annual charge assumed by the 
State (3 per cent.) in this way may therefore be between 
3-6 and 4-5 million pengo 


(2) In the case of protected holdings of not more than 
15 acres certain short-term debts are to be converted into 
long-term obligations dischargeable by the debtors by an 
annual payment of 4} per cent. for fitty vears. It is esti- 
mated that roughly 80 million pengd bank debts will have 
to be handled in this manner. Of the total number of 
protected holdings, now over 78,000, it appears that 55,000 
are of not more than 15 acres. - 


(3) The relief hitherto granted by the State (by paying 
part of the debt in cash and bearing part) to protected 
holders of not more than 15 acres is now extended to pro- 
tected holders of between 15 and 30 acres. This means 
that the State will eventually have to pay 8 million pengé 
in cash and bear a debt of 4 million pengé. Interest rates 
payable by non-protected agrarian debtors are also to be 
reduced from 5} per cent. to 5 per cent., and by the pro 
tected from 4 to 3} percent. The amortisation payments 
of the protected holders are reduced by one-third of the 
amounts hitherto paid. : 


The debts for which protection has been granted under 
the 1933 decree have been estimated at 828 million pengo. 
The latest estimate of the debts of agriculturists, made as 
at the end of 1932, including long-term and short-term 
debts, under the Land Reform procedure and tax arrears, 
is given by the Hungarian Statistical Office at 1,778.7 
million pengo, that is more than {100 millions at par. 


BupDAPEST, December r. 
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BULGARIA 





SIGNS OF ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
Tue Government have already intim 
to prepare a new Constitution, but t 
tions in the Constitution of 1879. The Project provid 
some extension of the executive power and the a we 
a Senate, composed of de jure members and others oe : 
by the various economic organisations. It js nee: 
however, that even this project will undergo some shee 
since it will have to be approved by a vote of the no 
There is consequently a possibility of a change of Saas 
ment in the near future, whose main object would as 
passing of the new Constitution. awe 


Considerable improvement is observable in the economi 
situation of the country, due not only to the fairly one 
cereal crop, but also to the favourable results of the tobaci . 
and vegetable crops. The cereal crop has vieldes 
30,018,000 quintals, as against 24,110,000 last year, while 
the production of tobacco, cotton, vegetables and some 
fruits has increased by nearly 50 per cent. compared wit} 
last year. 


ated their intention py: 
0 make some mod; 


: Nea 


BIG INCREASE IN FOREIGN TRADE 
As a result, credit has become easier and the Bank ran 
has been reduced from 7 to 6 per cent. While local trade is 
certainly more active at present, the increase in the volum 
of foreign trade is notable: -~ 
(Million leva) 


1934 1935 

(10 Months) (10 Montiis 
I a ccinuliioi duh eedee ee aamenniaidas 1.916 2.557 
IID sciccuehdinstetindianattbedmnakessass 1,540 2.365 
Export surplus .....000..0...: :' 76 192 


Exports have increased by 34 per cent. and imports 
by 29 per cent., compared with the corresponding perioc 


of 1934. 


But this improvement in foreign trade has not reflecicc 
itself in the foreign exchange position of the National Bank 
or in foreign debt transfers. In fact, the increased volum: 
of foreign trade is the result of the big tobacco compens: 
tion agreement amounting to 900 million leva, concluded 
the first place with Germany and, in lesser proportions 
with Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. The share © 
Germany in Bulgaria’s foreign trade has risen to 50 pe 
cent., as against 40 per cent. in the preceding year. 1! 
Reichsmark balances at the National Bank have marked! 


increased, but there is no improvement in the free devise! 
position of the bank. 


The negotiations with the representatives of the bone: 
holders designed to secure a new agreement have resuitc 
in a prolongation of the existing one for another six 
months. The Government will transfer, as heretofore, 15 
per cent. on all foreign loans, while 173 per cent. will be 
blocked with the National Bank in leva, in order to > 
transferred when conditions permit. 

The decree-law concerning the sanctions against lta 
was published on November 16th, in accordance with 
recommendations of the League of Nations. 


Soria, December 1. 





EGYPT 





SANCTIONS AND BUSINESS a 
Apart from the Stock Exchange, which was conga 
a couple of days, the recent political agitation has oe ite 
business very little. Nobody ever doubted that “ye 
present exceptional conditions the Government wow” 


allow the situation to get out of hand, and that aa 
position to cope with any emergency. The comp® 

that prevails in Alexandria, Egypt's most turb 
is partly due to the recent improvement in emplo 
wages resulting from military activities. 


ulent city. 
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er cent. more than in September, while the food 


etting 25 P . 1 
veioe index Is at 113, against 122 last year. 


Public opinion is mainly concerned with sanctions, which 
egypt has consented, in principle, to apply. November 
‘sth passed without bringing any change, however, as the 
< mmittce of Co-ordination had not then had time to work 
a plan owing to the complexities arising from the 
~itulations. The report is nearing completion, now, and 
em be given official approval shortly. 

in spite of active propaganda by the pro-Italian Euro- 
con Press, little concern is felt over the consequences of 

application of sanctions to Italy and the latter's 
veasures of retaliation. The cotton season is so advanced 
‘ready that Italy has been able to cover an important part 
ther requirements. Her purchases up to November 14th 
xceeded by 39.3 per cent. those of last year at the same 
ate, and attained 33.6 per cent. of her total imports dur- 
ag 1934-35, which absorbed 8.6 per cent. of all Egypt’s 
xports. Coming at this time and in a boom period, the 
oss of the Italian outlet will be felt less severely. Ship- 
nents of Egyptian cotton to all countries are now 25 per 
wnt. above those of the past season at this date, and stocks 
o Alexandria are 11.1 per cent. lower than a year ago. It 
snot forgotten, either, that the present record export sur- 
sius of rice ought to increase further as a result of the 
jimination of Italian competition. 


Since the September scare, credit conditions have been 
mproving steadily and may now be termed quite normal. 
Sales of securities, withdrawals of deposits and transfers 
{funds by Italian residents have ended long ago. So have 
iquidations by other weak holders. Securities have re- 
«ined a substantial part of their previous losses, and 
onfidence has been restored by the easier situation in the 
Mediterranean as well as the local defensive measures. The 
reinvestment of profits made out of the sudden rise in im- 
sorted goods first helped to relax the tightness of money, 
ind the improvement has been further enhanced by military 
xpenditure such as renting of buildings, recruiting of 
abour, purchase of provisions. Finally, there has come 
‘he rise in the value of cotton, which has appreciated 24.9 
ver cent. since September st. 


PROSPEROUS TRADE AND BUDGET 


Exports continue to expand; and the latest returns show 


hat, a active cotton shipments, imports are expanding 
ven faster: — 


1934 1935 
(Nine months) 
£E. £E. 
a 20,859,165 22,139,097 
a 20,570,001 22,486,982 


“is may be explained by the large quantities of Japanese 
oods introduced into the country many months before the 
position of the 40 per cent. exchange compensation tax, 
‘“¢ oy the larger imports from other sources resulting from 
“xiety about the situation in the Mediterranean. 


An agreement has just been reached with Roumania, 
‘hich will help to lessen the import surplus with that 
ce and facilitate payments. An expansion of exports 
n>) Puan Tice is expected, and a new outlet for raw 
“on and yarn. Negotiations have also been resumed 
‘ta Japan, and the imposition of a double tax on all 


‘“Panese goods entering Egypt after November 18th has 
postponed for the while. 


Customs rere} : 
a — receipts compare very favourably with those for 
year and the divergence continues to increase : — 


1934 1935 


May Ist to October 3ist £E7,289,016 £E8,534,458 


Much saticfactinn : 
- ee is expressed at this, as the Budget draws 
oo of its total resources from this quarter. 
nd of the = surplus might therefore be predicted for the 
tilitary ex scal year, were it not that the extent of the new 
‘hat an xpenditure is unknown. Nevertheless, it is felt 
Y Money spent on roadmaking will enhance the 


‘ational assets, 
ALEXANDRIA, November 25. 
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EXPORTS STILL INCREASING 
Exports for October show a substantial increase over those 
lor the same period last year both in value and in tonnage. 
Although shipments of meat and other pastoral products 
showed a decline in tonnage, the improvement in prices 
more than offset the decrease in tonnage. Maize and lin- 
seed showed a large increase in tonnage shipped. The 
following are the figures for exports in the first ten months 


of 1934 and 1935:— 


Average Prices 


Tons (pesos) 
1934 1935 1934 1935 
Chilled bee€ .. 6.2. <c0.ceccec 291,066 286,048 366:52 385-45 
PIEREIND wadooscovcszccctaansk 41,428 42,084 389-58 480-49 
Salted and dried hides .... 103,078 114,065 532-45 566-19 
Unwashed wool ............ $1,229 98,965 1,122-96 787-95 
RRR hoe as oe ai, 4,122,392 3,607,406 61-54 69-91 
PNR ese ealsuaeecnwits 4,696,725 5,731,180 54-08 46-11 
MOMRIDN coco heiusiwandenice 1,150,939 1,516,211 125-47 120-17 


The value of exports during the same period 
follows : — 


Was as 


Increase or 


(Pesos) Decrease 
1934 1935 per cent. 
Pastoral products ......... 388,475,731 413,195,418 + 6-4 
\gricultural products 759,493,243 828,455,172 + 9-1 
I te etaeeeiad 1,212,939,782 1,304,751,038 + 7-6 


The percentage increase or decrease in average prices 
during the first ten months of 1935, as compared with the 
same period of 1934, was as follows: — 


Per cent. | Per cent. 
Chilled beef ......... BO) | WR aac cecececsncenn. +13-6 
Frozen beef ......... + 3-2 | sci ignitiainasis —14-7 
ee +23-3 BOS scacitendcasxans — 4:2 
Salted cowhides ...... SS cee +20-1 
Unwashed sheepskins — 23-5 | PI icv vnnncncsnvecens +19-2 


The rise in meat prices during October is remarkable. 
The market value of exports for the first ten months of 
1935 is the highest obtained since 1929, and the tonnage 
exported is the greatest since 1931. 

The figures for October show a substantial increase both 
in revenue and expenditure, though the latter exceeded the 
former by some $18 millions. The figures for the first ten 
months of 1935, compared with those for a similar period 
in 1934, show that the Government have spent during this 
vear some $38 millions more on wages and salaries alone. 
General expenditure is up by over 39 millions. 

Buenos Ares, November 20. 





CHINA 
THE JAPANESE “‘ STRANGLEHOLD ”’ 
THE attention being paid by Japan to the south-west pro- 
vinces of China has a sinister appearance. A few months 
ago General Doihara made a tour of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. Last week Major-General Okamura arrived in 
Canton on what he described as a private visit devoid of 


any political significance. He was received by the leading 
provincial officials and found time to make a brief tour of 
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Kwangsi by car and aeroplane before returning to 
Shangnai. A few weeks earlier a dispute between Japanese 
merchants in Swatow and the provincial authorities there 
was brought to a sudden termination by the arrival of some 
six or seven Japanese destroyers. It is now reported that 
the Japanese community has been granted a site on the 
foreshore in order to construct a special wharf for the hand- 
ling of cargo. In the meantime the dying embers of the 
anti- Japanese boycott have been finally quenched and there 
has been a cessation of anti-Japanese propaganda and 
Press criticism. 

Until quite recently the pro-Japanese policy of Chiang 
Kai-Shek and his followers in Nanking formed a constant 
target for the Canton party. Now, however, attacks have 
ceased, and after a good deal of shilly-shallying an influen- 
tial group of officials of the south-west regime has left for 
Nanking to take part in the National Congress of the 
Kuomintang, apparently quite prepared to work in 
harmony with the Nanking party. This change of front 
suggests that Japanese influence is making itself felt in the 
south, and that the stranglehold is being gradually 
tightened throughout the country. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that many ardent officials, whose progressive 
ideas have yielded most promising reforms during the past 
ten years, are losing heart at finding their efforts stultified 
by higher authority under Japanese domination. 

The suggestion put forward from various quarters that 
British policy in the Far East should be directed by a 
statesman of first-class rank in close touch with the Cabinet 


appears to have met with no response from the Imperial 
Government. 


FALL OF THE HONGKONG DOLLAR 


Within the past fortnight the value of the Hongkong 
dollar has fallen from 1s. 11d. to 1s. 4d. Rumours of the 
devaluation of the Chinese standard dollar at the end of 
October had a depressing effect on the Hongkong exchange, 
and when the market opened on November 4th the decree 
of the Nanking Government nationalising silver, which had 
been published over the week-end, started the Hongkong 
dollar on a downward slide. For the rest of the week the 
cash rate fell daily, with forward rates heavily penalised, and 
on November goth, the Hongkong Government instituted 
an embargo on the export of silver in any shape or form. 
A meeting of the Legislative Council was held on the same 
day to pass an Ordinance empowering the Colonial Trea- 
surer to issue one-dollar notes as a temporary expedient, 
pending the provision by the three authorised banks of 
issue of an adequate supply of one dollar notes. Subse- 
quently, a further proclamation authorised the issue of 
cupro-nickel ro cent and 5 cent pieces to take the place of 
the existing silver subsidiary coinage. The currency of 
Hongkong is now no longer based on silver, and the 
anomaly of a dollar technically tied to silver but actually 
several pence below parity has been removed. 

The fact that the Government was in a position to replace 
silver with notes and a nickel subsidiary coinage confounded 





OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week's issue is invited to fill up the attached : 
To The Publisher, ‘‘ The Economist Newspaper Ltd.,”’ 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 


no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


SERRE HERE RHEE EHH E HEE EEE EEE OEE ESSE TEESE EEE EES ES ESOS O SESE EE EEES 


SORTER HH EHH EEE HEHE EEE EEE HEE ESSE EEE EEE SESE SESE SESE ESE SEES ESES ESSE 


those critics who had railed against a 
sumably the recommendations of the last Curren 
mission about the need for prompt action in the pd ge 
China abandoning silver had been heede 
there is now no fear ofa currency shortage. There is, how- 
ever, considerable uncertainty about the course of excl 
The provision of acceptable substitutes for a ean 
silver coinage has done nothing to give stability to ite 
currency itself, and Hongkong is still subject to ak 
ence of Shanghai speculators who, being over-bought i 
sterling at high rates, find themselves with profits which, 
may be realised at any time. This possibility may vata 
keep the Hongkong dollar from a further decline in the i 
future, but if the currency reforms of the Nanking oe 
ment can be carried out, then the natural course would be 
for the Hongkong dollar to be allowed to fal] another 1 
per cent. or more until it approximates to parity with th 
Chinese standard dollar. . 

Hongkong is not unused to violent fluctuations in its 
currency, and since the war has seen its dollar as hich 
as 6s. 2d. and as low as 103d. Nevertheless, the rapid fall 
of last week has come as an unpleasant shock to mou 
people, and the community will take some little time to 
adjust itself to the new level of exchange. The optimists 
feel that the lower level will do much to relieve the depres- 
sion which has been hanging over the Colony for the las 
year or more, particularly as the Hongkong dollar has been 
brought into closer relationship with the currency of 
Shanghai. Already share values have had a substantial 
rise all round, a recovery which has been welcomed by 
bankers and investors alike and should go some way t 
restoring confidence in local securities. Then again, th 
lower exchange rate will revive the export trade. 

These various benefits to be derived from a depreciated 
dollar will, it is hoped, offset the increased cost of imported 
articles, many of which have already been advanced in price 
by some 40 or 50 per cent. More ominous, however, is th: 
effect on the Government’s budget for 1936. This has been 
based on the assumption that exchange would remain abov: 
the level of 1s. 8d., and its introduction was accompanied 
by a warning that a fall below that rate would require an 
increase in revenue to avoid a deficit. Such a contingency 
will have to be met, under instructions from the Secretary 


policy of drift, p,,. 


Cvent of 
d. At any rate, 


Govern 


of State, partly by a cut in Civil Service salaries and partly 


by increased taxation; and neither Civil Servants nor tax- 
payers contemplate with equanimity the possible sacrifice 
which may be demanded. 


HONGKONG, November 12. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


“BARGAINING WITH THE AGGRESSOR” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—A good many people are saying that the object © 
sanctions is to shorten the war. The actual result may very ¥'" 
be to prevent a quick, decisive result in the field and so % 
lengthen the war. In any case, would a problematical shortening 
of the war justify sanctions? ‘ 

If, however, the object is to prevent any future resort ‘© pwn 
in defiance of the deliberate collective opinion of the eee ie 
sanctions are a cheap price to pay even if the atteiamen” shen 
object is not absolutely certain. But if it is to be ee, wa 
must be no bargaining with the aggressor in the ne 
induce him to cease his aggression. Italy must aia 
Abyssinian territory and release all prisoners of war, “* aie 
0} sanctions, not as a result of negotiations. Otherwise : ae 
deterrent effect of sanctions will be weake ned. Any, ee 
which, with the best of intentions, negotiates now '§ te existence 
the cause of ultimate world peace, on which its own 
may one day depend. -e chould evel 

It is to be hoped that if the application l—_ repeated of 
become likely in the future, the mistake will Se ther- 
offering the aggressor a price to abstain from am for not 
wise all would-be aggressors will demand : Feet must bé 
breaking the world’s peace. Their remedy colieaibe 
obtained by an appeal to the world for peace u 

: Yours truly, 
T. G. G. Powst 


angering 


Moffat, November 28, -_ 
“« Books and Publications" will be found on page 
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The rise of the motor industry to the status of the third largest manufacturing industry in Great Britain has synchronized 
with the development of transport from a“ luxury” activity to an indispensable auxiliary in the economic life of every country 
r} acai .. - ; a : > : = z : 
The process, ike every other major advance in the field of transport, has been contemporaneous with an expansion in the 


range and efficiency of modern business, and a rise in the standard of living of the peopie. 


i host of new and pressing problems in its train. 


No less inevitably, it has brought 


It has involved far-reaching legislative and economic adjusiments in the 


rlationship of the new transport arm with the activities, partly complementary and partly competitive, of older methods of 


ansport. It has produced a significant change over from publicly- to private.y-owned vehicular conveyance. 


Above all, it 


has confronied the State with the necessity of devising means of control, in order to protect the interests of its citizens in life 
and limb. 1 he Jollowing survey is designed as a coniribution to a clearer understanding of the background of these urgent 
problems. It deals with the organisation of the motor industry on the production and marketing sides, the influence of British 


anf policy, and the scope of recent technical developments. 


invesiment aspects. 


Lhe industry is further considered im tts insurance and 


binally, the question of Government control is discussed in its historical setting. 


FOREWORD 


(By P. F. Bennett, O.B.E., J.P., President of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, Ltd.) 


itz publication by the Economist of a review of the 
bntisn motor industry will be appreciated by those who 
dave spent their lives in bringing it to its present position 
4s one of the most important of our national activities. Its 
ustory has not previously been available in a compact form 
‘uitable for presentation to the public, and thus there is a 
ack of information among those in authority regarding the 
‘ade. The present review will be invaluable in adjusting 
4 sense of its proportion in relation to other industries. 
. It is not generally remembered to-day that the practically 
complete cessation of the motor industry during the War, 
and ts Conversion to the output of munitions, resulted in 
nie of its world markets to its competitors not 
“en engaged in hostilities. The consequences of that 
Mperative step have dogged the footsteps of our overseas 
Moneers ever since. 
a less serious in its effect upon the world position of the 
ee the imposition of a system of taxation on pri- 
the fone _— on horse power. It is easy to be wise after 
sa ag . there can be no doubt that those responsible 
cee _ uction were unable to foresee its ultimate 
fe the & oe the industry has built up a market demand 
is not toh car, particularly at home, and the value of this 
export eld ntienatnd. but the future of the great 
powered en les primarily with the large car and the high 
‘hited feet at Our competitors, particularly in the 
be such on : America, with its enormous home market 
us. We — es, have at present a definite advantage over 
interest in - tha without signs, however, of awakening 
the recent an of this important export effort, and 
the right eeaien of 25 per cent. in the tax is a step in 
turationemeo of commercial vehicles both in regard to 
legislation — restriction is indicative of experimental 
some directio more recent knowledge clearly shows in 
ns to be contrary to the interest of industrial 
The mistaken idea that the growth of road 


velopment, 


tratiic could injure other forms of transport is now suff- 
ciently disproved to justify renewed examination of the 
material facts. It is gratifying to notice that the recent 
progress of the railway receipts tollows in almost exact rela- 
tionship the recovery of other industries under the direct 
lead of motor vehicle production. This relationship, 
indeed, has been evident tor the past decade, but appears 
to have been obscured by other considerations. 

No one interested in the future of Great Britain as the 
home of a manufacturing and exporting community, can 
view without a certain amount of anxiety the restricted 
character of our road system. Based, in the past, on the 
service of local requirements only, and thus rightly for such 
purposes controlled by local authorities, our roads have not 
kept pace with industrial and private services which have 
been introduced by the advent of the motor vehicle. Over 
fourteen hundred authorities controlling the provision of 
road space is much too large a number for consultation 
under modern conditions. A central authority for the con- 
struction, control and supervision of at least our main 
through routes is an urgent necessity, and already its 
absence has placed this country in a seriously backward 
position in regard to road development. Our roads are 
much congested, and any expansion of the use of motor 
vehicles which will bring us within a comparative relation- 
ship to our principal competitors will be impossible unless 
immediate steps are taken materially to increase our road 
accommodation. 

Now that a new Parliament has assembled with a full 
term mandate and a realisation of the increasing importance 
of our export trade, the timely appearance of this review 
is of particular importance, as a compendium of up-to-date 
information regarding the industry and its immediate re- 
quirements. I recommend its study to all interested in 


industrial affairs, and particularly to those who still hold 
the view that restriction of road transport contributes to the 
welfare of its competitors and the nation at large. 
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THE RISE OF A NEW INDUSTRY 


HuMaN beings have never been content to rely entirely on 
their legs for moving about, and they have always disliked 
to fetcn and carry tor themselves. For a long time, how- 
ever, homo sapiens had to be content with the horse, the 
camel, the dog and the donkey, whose speed and carrying 
capacity he ever sought to increase. The industrial revolu- 
tion ofiered new opportunities for the satisfaction of man’s 
craving for speed and for moving things about. For a 
time the railway and the bicycle held the held. But physics 
and chemistry had more to offer to human ingenuity. 

The development of the internal-combustion engine, a 
small and effective power unit, made possible the mechanis- 
ation of road transport and the conquest of the air. The 
outbreak of the Great War closed the experimental stage of 
the new means of transport. The end of the war ushered 
in the period of expansion. After some initial difficulties, 
due to the war, mechanisation of road transport in Britain 
proceeded apace with a rapidity unrivalled by any other 
major industry. A new industry grew up to satisfy the 
ever-increasing demand for mechanised road_ vehicles. 
Within fifteen years the British motor industry rose from a 
position of relative insignificance to third place among 
factory trades. Production of motor vehicles increased 
from 34,000 in 1913 to 73,000 in 1922 and 403,720 in 1935. 
Similarly, the number of vehicles in use in the United 
Kingdom rose from 207,878 in 1913 to 575,823 in 1922 and 
2,047,000 in 1935. This is no mean achievement, even if 
it seems small in comparison with the astronomical dimen- 
sions reached by the industry in the United States. 

But in comparing the achievements of the motor indus- 
tries in Britain and in the United States, it must be borne 
in mind that manufacturers across the Atlantic command 
the largest and richest home market. The motor car lends 
itself to mass-production methods, and, given the desire of 
almost every individual to run a car, manufacturers in the 
United States proceeded to satisfy this desire by producing 
vehicles at prices within the reach of an increasing propor- 
tion of the inhabitants. The large-scale production of 
motor cars, by reducing costs per unit, gave United States 
manufacturers an enormous advantage over British pro- 


ORGANISATION 
A.—PRODUCTION 


THe growth of the motor industry into the third largest 
manutacturing industry in Great Britain, after general 
engineering and cotton, is almost entirely a post-war de- 
velopment. For reasons stated above, the British motor 
industry was somewhat handicapped in the early years of 
the war. However, British manufacturers gradually suc- 
ceeded in opening up a market for low-powered cars and in 
establishing a quasi-monopoly in that particular sphere. 


PRIVATE CARS 

Demand for motor vehicles increased rapidly. Several 
firms emerged from the welter of competition, and, by 
adopting the methods of mass-production which were 
already being exploited in the United States, quickly 
attained a dominant position in the British motor industry, 
so far as volume of output was concerned. The largest pro- 
ducers are Morris and Austin, with Ford and Standard 
some little way behind. The entry of General Motors into 
_ the British industry in 1929, through the purchase of Vaux- 

hall Motors, brought that firm into the same category. 
Rootes, who alone among the leading interests have 
adopted, since 1932, a policy of buying up and consolidat- 
ing smalier firms into a compact group, may claim a place 
in the same list. 

Apart from Rootes, amalgamations or consolidations 
among the producers of popular cars have been conspicuous 
by their absence. Competition has been very acute, and 
the fluctuations in the fortunes of different concerns, owing 
to the varving extent to which their new models each season 
succeed or fail in catching the public fancy, make the good- 
will of a firm a somewhat difficult factor to assess for pur- 


ducers in the export market. Further, the industry in th 
United States gained an advantage at the Start, for w 
production of motor vehicles in this country was .— 
restricted during the war, producers in North Americ Ht 
able to forge ahead. “ 

By the end of the war, United States manufacturers }:; 
established a strong hold on the British market while = 
industry in this country had to start almost from scafich 
Thus, the path of British manufacturers was a 
difficulties in the years following the war. 
tunity came, however, with the imposition of a tax on 
private cars of {1 per unit of horse-power. Despite the 
relatively low initial cost of American cars, this heayy +. 
tended to reduce the number of persons able to run the 
high-powered vehicles in which American manufactur 
still specialise, and created a demand for low-powered , an 
Aided by the Mckenna duties, imposed in 1915, Britis: 
industrialists were at last able to make headway. But th 
position was still precarious in 1924, for the tempor ir 
revocation of the McKenna duties in that year opened th 
gates toa flood of American vehicles. Since 1925, howev:: 
the British industry has gained ground rapidly. The price ot 
private cars has been halved since 1924, and this has 
speeded up the translation of potential into effectiy, 
demand, 

The structure and organisation of the British mo 
industry have undergone considerable changes during th: 
past fifteen years. There has been a tendency towards 
specialisation and towards collective research to further th: 
mechanical efficiency of the industry. Moreover, the in 
dustry has created an association—the Society of Moto: 
Manufacturers and Traders—to further its interests at hom: 
and abroad. 

But the very rapidity of the growth of mechanised road 
transport has created problems of far-reaching importane: 
—the accident problem, the road-rail problem, and many 
more. In the following pages, therefore, we consider, firs! 
the rise of the industry, and, subsequently, the measure: 
by which the State has sought to cope with its road trans 
port difficulties. 


S_beset with 
lheir Oppor- 


OF THE INDUSTRY 


poses of negotiation. Any regulation of output and saks 
on a cartel basis, therefore, is impossible. Instead, each 
manufacturer tries, by producing a wide range of models, 
to keep a hold on every market, and hopes that the losses 
on the failures he produces will be more than ofiset by 8 
profits on the popular ‘‘ winners.’’ The tendency ‘ 
increase the number of models in production has been a 
feature of the industry for many years. It has been one 
factor limiting reductions in costs, which can most ¢asi'} 
be achieved as a result of specialisation on the large-scale 
production of a very limited range of models. Nevertheless, 
regarded as a group, the larger manufacturers have cons 
tently increased their share of the total output. —_ 

At the other end of the scale, the manufacture of luxury 
cars has always been a feature of the British motor nanny: 
There have been many casualties, but three groups are “s 
in a dominant position. They include Rolls-Royce, 
recently acquired a valuable asset by the purchase © om- 
name and goodwill of Bentley. The Daimler grour. - 
prises Lanchester and the less luxurious B.S.A. rye 
Rootes, with their Humber and Talbot interests, - a 
recent purchase of the Sunbeam name and ee 
be considered competitors in this class. On a s0 da. 
smaller scale are concerns such as Alvis and ee is 
motive for the purchase of competitors in the luxury alue of 
that the market is strictly limited. The Tne eit 
smaller competitors with a name and goodwill, ; # fairly 
the sales of the larger concerns, can be calculated 121%) 


* uy 
exactly; a price can be fixed at which It Is cheaper to bt 
out such firms than to allow them to continue =s 
In the luxury trade, prices are maintained at 4 a 
in much the same way as those of well-known 


ompete. 
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ines and fountain pens, and profit margins are wide. The 
slicy is probably wise; without the cachet that goes with 
namie and price, competition from the better-class American 
vars would be formidable. 

In an intermediate position between the popular and the 
iyxury car are two Classes of concern. The first includes 
the manufacturers of medium-priced cars with a steady 
demand, such as Rover and Armstrong-Siddeley; the 
yoond comprises manufacturers of the semi-sports type of 
at such as Riley, M.G., S.S. and Triumph. The im- 
roved performance of the ordinary popular car is tending 
‘o contract the market for sports cars. The firms concerned 
ye therefore showing a tendency to develop into manu- 
acturers of medium-priced cars which fall neither into the 
popular nor into the luxury categories. 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


Qn the commercial vehicle side, the British motor 
industry may be grouped under two main categories. The 
heavy-weight manufacturers, with Leyland and Asso- 
cated Equipment Company in a class by themselves, 
include also such concerns as Dennis, Albion, Scammell, 
4mmstrong-Saurer and numerous smaller firms. The 
heavy-weight manufacturers specialise in omnibuses and 
heavy lorries, mainly of over 2} tons unladen weight. In 
reent years, Leyland and A.E.C. have become manu- 
facturers of Diesel as well as of petrol engines. Most of. 
the other heavy-weight manufacturers, however, with the 
exception of Armstrong-Saurer, buy their engines from 
specialist engine manufacturers (mainly Gardner) and 
build only the chassis themselves. The light-weight and 
middle-weight manufacturers form a distinct class of pro- 
ducers, who, on the whole, confine themselves to goods 
vehicles not exceeding 24 tons unladen weight—and in one 
ot two cases to taxis. The firms concerned are, as a rule, 
leading manufacturers in the popular mass-produced car 
market, from which they have graduated. They include 
Vauxhall (Bedford), Morris Commercial and Ford, with 
Austin strongly represented in the light-weight and taxi 
ate Rootes (Commer) is also an important pro- 
ducer in this market. 


gories. 


SPECIALISATION 
The 


‘he motor industry as a whole is moving towards in- 
creasing specialisation and standardisation. The manufac- 
turer is more and more becoming an assembler of parts 
provided by specialists in different lines. Tyres, sparking 
pugs, batteries, electric lighting and starting equipment, 
“ocks, speedometers and gauges, carburettors, radiators, 
“ass, bodies and upholstery—all these are the products of 
‘pecialist manufacture. They provide the mainstay of 
‘mportant firms, which, although not actually motor manu- 
‘acturers, are almost as dependent on the motor industry 
‘tie car manufacturers themselves. Such firms include 
mal Pp. Lucas, Triplex, English Pressed Steel, Briggs 
Hotor Bodies, S. Smith and Sons, and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, To be near their customers and to save 
“<Dsport costs, the factories of these companies are usually 
“tuated in or near the main motor manufacturing centres. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


inal home of the motor industry was Coventry, 
- ad previously been the leading cycle manufactur- 
eae ae and had specialised in the light engineering 
aa oventry may still be considered the citadel of the 
ee =e most of the smaller car manufacturers and 
ae € accessory manufacturers have their works. 
to Sette producers have, however, tended to develop or 
‘ Reinet from Coventry. Austin’s headquarters are 
trades The a another centre of the light engineering 
eaten of c Morris works are at Oxford, largely by a 
leated at M historical accident.’’ _Ford was originally 
le anchester, but production was transferred to 
doser seeeahe 1933 in order to obtain the advantages of 
ion for ex imity to the London market and of a better situa- 
a a business. Vauxhall have largely built up a 
oo the motor industry at Luton, which is nearer 
manufact Ty to the London market. Of the heavy-weight 
urers, Leyland have their works at Leyland, 
Rootes’ factories are in 
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Coventry and Luton, and those of Standard at Coventry. 
Chere is some evidence that London is acting as a magnet 
ior the motor industry, tending to draw it southwards. 


_ The motor industry, in spite of the highly developed 
individualism of its constituent members, is in many re- 
spects a model to other industries in the matter of collective 
action. It possesses one of the best organised and strongest 
manufacturing associations in the country in the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders. This body looks after 
the interests of the industry in Parliament and in the 
Government Departments. It provides the industry with in- 
formation and statistics regarding ev ry section of the home 
market and the export trade. It also organises the annual 
Motor Shows, undertakes collective advertising and propa- 
ganda for the British motor industry, and takes a leading 
part in initiating measures of ‘‘ rationalisation ’’ through 
the standardisation and simplification of parts. It has 
offices overseas and is an important factor in the export 
market. Other organisations, such as the Institute of British 
Carriage and Automobile Manufacturers and the Institution 
of Automobile Engineers, deal with individual aspects of the 
industry. The Motor Legislation Committee, representing 
the S.M.M.T., Automobile Association, Royal Automobile 
Club and other bodies, is concerned with Parliamentary and 
legislative work affecting the use and taxation of motor 
vehicles. 


ae ”” 


Labour in the industry is fairly highly organised, but th 
number of separate unions is rather large. Most grades of 
workers are represented by bodies such as the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, the Electrical Trades Federation, 
Woodworkers’ Federation and General Workers’ Union. 
A number of smaller unions cater for special categories of 
workers. The negotiating body on the employers’ side is 
the Engineering and Allied Emplovers’ National Federation. 


B.-_MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 


INTEREST in the distribution and sale of motor vehicles 1s 
centred principally on private cars, the sale of commercial 
vehicles being effected for the most part direct from manu- 
facturer to user. The wide scope of the selling side of the 
industry is apparent from the fact that in 1934 there were 
over 20,000 firms and individuals engaged in the sale of 
new and second-hand vehicles, though not all of these were 
recognised dealers with facilities for the display and 
‘ servicing ’’ of the vehicles sold. The general system of 
distribution adopted by the principal manufacturers has not 
altered materially during the last few years. In the 
majority of cases the manufacturer divides the country into 
a number of sales areas and appoints a distributor for 
each of these areas, through whom all sales in that area are 
effected. In the case of the Ford Company, for example, 
there are about 300 distributors. The distributor, in col- 
laboration with the manufacturer, then appoints sub 
dealers within the area. Both the distributors and the 
dealers make retail sales, but the distributor may not allow 
all his dealers to sell to the trade. The margin of discount 
available is approximately the same in both cases, but 
the distributor has an additional commission and probably 
also a quantity discount. 

During the last few years efforts have been made to 
tighten up the relationship between the manufacturers and 
their retail outlets, in order to prevent retailers with limited 
facilities and low overheads from undercutting the larger 
firms. Under the svstem outlined above it was possible for 
small garage proprietors and others, whose main business 
might be the sale of petrol and oil, to undertake delivery of 
a car below the list price, by sharing their profit margin 
with the purchaser of the car. Rather more than a year 
ago, however, a scheme was put into force under which the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, to which most 
of the larger car distributors belonged, published a list of 
approved dealers. Those who supported the scheme (i.e. 
all the manufacturers and concessionnaires) undertook not 
to sell vehicles at trade prices to anyone whose name did 
not appear on that list. 
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At the same time retailers were divided into two main 
classes, namely, ‘‘ stockist ’’ dealers, who had facilities for 
displaying cars and contracted to keep at least one in stock; 
and casual traders, who were equipped to carry out ser- 
vicing but did not contract to stock vehicles. The profit 
margin of the casual trader is now limited to 10 per cent. 
of the price of the vehicle. The maximum margin of dis- 
count allowed by the manufacturer varies with different 
makes of car. For the purpose of the $.M.M.T. dealers 
in any make of car may be classified as stockist; but the 
profit margin allowed by the manufacturer of the car 
which is not stocked is usually somewhere between the 
10 per cent. of the casual trader and the full rate allowed 
to stockist dealers. Although the scheme has not been free 
from criticism, it is on the whole achieving its objects. 


RETAILERS’ POSITION 


The Motor Agents’ Association was formed in 1913 from 
the Agents’ Section of the S.M.M.T. to protect the 
interests of retailers. It deals with all matters except the 
maintenance of fixed prices, which comes under the Motor 
Trade Association. Although the membership of the 
M.A.A. is considerably less than the total number of re- 
tail outlets, it probably represents about go per cent. of 
the total retail sales of cars and parts. The outsiders 
generally do little more than petrol pump and minor repair 
work. 

Of the 20,000 retailers mentioned above, some 13,600 are 
retailers of new vehicles recognised as official dealers, and 
of these about 4,900 are stockist dealers. Although figures 
for earlier years are not available, it is probable that the 
rate of increase has been considerably below that of total 
sales of cars, and that individual firms have grown in size. 
Such a growth is, in fact, the natural complement of the 
substantial reduction which has taken place in the prices 
of both private cars and commercial vehicles. Thus, on 
the basis Of the year 1924 equals 100, the index of retail 
prices of private cars published by the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders stood at 51.8 in 1934, and that 
of commercial vehicles at 62.4. Assuming, therefore, that 
the percentage profit margin has remained constant, it is 
now necessary to sell nearly twice as many cars as in 1924 
in order to achieve the same total profit. Actually, new 
registrations have increased between 1924 and 1934 by 
about 79 per cent. 

Detailed figures for the sale of second-hand vehicles are 
not available, but in actual volume these far outnumber 
new sales. The averoge life of a private car is about eight 
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changes hands at least three times during that make, . 
is estimated that there are about 1,20 pend. I 
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cars available. On the above assumption, there an 


annual turnover would amount to 450,000 cars a 
SERVICING AND REPAIRS 
Closely allied to the system of sale and distribution is th 
. > at 


of servicing and repair work. All the dealers whose 
appear on the list published by the S.M.M” enue 
adequate repair facilities. Probably the greater par ofthe 
repair and service work is carried out by these dealers . 
some cases, however, the manufacturers maintain their our 
main service stations, with or without the co-opera 
their distributors. Major repairs and overhauls are ; 
many cases carried out by the manufacturers. The tendency: 
however, for manufacturing companies to transfer their 
service stations away from the centre of London to tradin 
estates in the suburbs has to some extent lessened the _ 
venience to the average London motorist of running his car 
direct to the makers’ service station for minor repairs, ‘The 
manufacturers, however, usually take steps to see that the 
dealers with whom sales contracts are made have adequat 
service and repair facilities. 

The present tendency is, therefore, for all servicing to pas 
through the hands of dealers, who in turn send the car to 
the manufacturer if the nature of the work justifies it. In 
general, however, arrangements for servicing and the stock. 
ing of spares have been improved during recent years t 
such an extent that it is unnecessary, even with the lec 
important makes of car, to rely on the manufacturer to any 
considerable extent. j 

A growing proportion of car sales are effected on hin 
purchase terms. While some dealers finance these salés 
themselves, in the majority of cases the collection of th 
payments is taken over by a company in return for a cash 
payment to the dealer, who is thus relieved of the necessits 
of locking up his capital over a considerable period, and 
of the trouble of collecting the payments and the risk of 
bad debts. 

Taking the industry as a whole, the increase in the num 
ber of cars sold, during the last few years, has been mo 
than sufficient to offset the lower profit per vehicle. Bu: 
in return the industry has improved both the facilitxs 
offered for inspection of new models and the service given 
to purchasers. Moreover, the industry should benefit in 
the future from the regulation of sales, though it is open! 
doubt how far this is in the interest of consumers. 
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PROGRESS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Tue development of the motor industry has in most 
countries been canalised by taxation and legislation into 
clearly defined channels. In all Western countries almost 
everybody who can afford it runs a car. Ultimately the 
problem of the motor industry, which is to increase the 
number of car-owners, can only be solved, either by increas- 
ing the number of persons above the car-income level, if 
motoring costs are fixed, or by reducing motoring costs in 
order to bring more people into the car-owning category. 
There are to-day nearly 1,500,000 cars taxed on horse- 
power in the United Kingdom. It may be assumed that, ac- 
cording to Mr Feavearyear’s estimate, one-quarter of these, 
say 375,000, are used for business purposes, and are not 
strictly private cars, while probably a further 100,000 are 
owned by families with more than one car. This means 
that there are over 1,000,000 private car-owning families in 
the United Kingdom, or some 8 per cent. of all families. 
If the 500,000 motor cycles were included, the proportion 
of families possessing instruments of private transport, 
other than bicycles, would be increased to 11 or 12 per 
cent. of the total. Along with the fall in motoring costs 
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Here you see the first Daimler ever 
built, at Coventry, under the patents 
of the pioneer, Gottlieb Daimler. 
Below is an illustration of a 1936 
Daimler Saloon. The history of 
motoring is epitomised in these two 


Cars. 














It is an exciting story — but what dull reading it would make, compressed 
to the trifling measure of this single page! The dates, the names, the barest 
of the bare facts. Only professional historians could be bothered to read it 
—and theirs would be the unsympathetic professional eye, eager to detect 
mis-statements. Yet the moral of it all can be pointed in a single paragraph. 
Ranging in price from £235 to £1525 and in horse power from ten to 
thirty-two, the 1936 models are motor cars as good as Daimler—Lanchester 
—B.S.A. can make them, in the light of an unrivalled experience, with the 
full sense of an unequalled responsibility. All of them have Daimler Fluid 
Flywheel Transmission. Ten minutes at the wheel of a car with this trans- 
mission will spoil you 


for any other. 





Qaimlen - |anchester - BSA 


For full particulars write to 235 Sandy Lane, Coventry 
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At the same time retailers were divided into two main 
classes, namely, ‘‘ stockist ’’ dealers, who had facilities for 
displaying cars and contracted to keep at least one in stock; 
and casual traders, who were equipped to carry out ser- 
vicing but did not contract to stock vehicles. The profit 
margin of the casual trader is now limited to 10 per cent. 
of the price of the vehicle. The maximum margin of dis- 
count allowed by the manufacturer varies with different 
makes of car. For the purpose of the $.M.M.T. dealers 
in any make of car may be classified as stockist; but the 
profit margin allowed by the manufacturer of the car 
which is not stocked is usually somewhere between the 
10 per cent. of the casual trader and the full rate allowed 
to stockist dealers. Although the scheme has not been free 
from criticism, it is on the whole achieving its objects. 


RETAILERS’ POSITION 


The Motor Agents’ Association was formed in 1913 from 
the Agents’ Section of the S.M.M.T. to protect the 
interests of retailers. It deals with all matters except the 
maintenance of fixed prices, which comes under the Motor 
Trade Association. Although the membership of the 
M.A.A. is considerably less than the total number of re- 
tail outlets, it probably represents about go per cent. of 
the total retail sales of cars and parts. The outsiders 
generally do little more than petrol pump and minor repair 
work. 

Of the 20,000 retailers mentioned above, some 13,600 are 
retailers of new vehicles recognised as official dealers, and 
of these about 4,900 are stockist dealers. Although figures 
for earlier years are not available, it is probable that the 
rate of increase has been considerably below that of total 
sales of cars, and that individual firms have grown in size. 
Such a growth is, in fact, the natural complement of the 
substantial reduction which has taken place in the prices 
of both private cars and commercial vehicles. Thus, on 
the basis of the year 1924 equals 100, the index of retail 
prices of private cars published by the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders stood at 51.8 in 1934, and that 
of commercial vehicles at 62.4. Assuming, therefore, that 
the percentage profit margin has remained constant, it is 
now necessary to sell nearly twice as many Cars as in 1924 
in order to achieve the same total profit. Actually, new 
registrations have increased between 1924 and 1934 by 
about 79 per cent. 

Detailed figures for the sale of second-hand vehicles are 
not available, but in actual volume these far outnumber 
new sales. The average life of a private car is about eight 
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SERVICING AND REPAIRS 


Closely allied to the system of sale and distr 
of servicing and repair work. All the dealers whose n 
appear on the list published by the SMM [ 


adequate repair facilities. Probably the greater ance 


repair and service work is carried out by these dealers > 
some cases, however, the manufacturers maintain thei; own 
main service stations, with or without the CO-operation a 
their distributors. Major repairs and overhauls are 1 
many cases carried out by the manufacturers. The tendency 
however, for manufacturing companies to transfer thei 
service stations away from the centre of London to trading 
estates in the suburbs has to some extent lessened the a 
venience to the average London motorist of running his car 
direct to the makers’ service station for minor repairs. “The 
manufacturers, however, usually take steps to see that the 
dealers with whom sales contracts are made have adequat: 
service and repair facilities. 

The present tendency is, therefore, for all Servicing to pass 
through the hands of dealers, who in turn send the car to 
the manufacturer if the nature of the work justifies it. In 
general, however, arrangements for servicing and the stock- 
ing of spares have been improved during recent years t 
such an extent that it is unnecessary, even with the less 
important makes of car, to rely on the manufacturer to any 
considerable extent. . 

A growing proportion of car sales are effected on hin 
purchase terms. While some dealers finance these salts 
themselves, in the majority of cases the collection of th 
payments is taken over by a company in return for a cash 
payment to the dealer, who is thus relieved of the necessity 
of locking up his capital over a considerable period, and 
of the trouble of collecting the payments and the risk o! 
bad debts. 

Taking the industry as a whole, the increase in the num 
ber of cars sold, during the last few years, has been mor 
than sufficient to offset the lower profit per vehicle. But 
in return the industry has improved both the facilitxs 
offered for inspection of new models and the service given 
to purchasers. Moreover, the industry should benefit in 
the future from the regulation of sales, though it is open t 
doubt how far this is in the interest of consumers. 
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PROGRESS OF THE INDUSTRY 


THE development of the motor industry has in most 
countries been canalised by taxation and legislation into 
clearly defined channels. In all Western countries almost 
everybody who can afford it runs a car. Ultimately the 
problem of the motor industry, which is to increase the 
number of car-owners, can only be solved, either by increas- 
ing the number of persons above the car-income level, if 
motoring costs are fixed, or by reducing motoring costs in 
order to bring more people into the car-owning category. 
There are to-day nearly 1,500,000 cars taxed on horse- 
power in the United Kingdom. It may be assumed that, ac- 
cording to Mr Feavearyear’s estimate, one-quarter of these, 
say 375,000, are used for business purposes, and are not 
strictly private cars, while probably a further 100,000 are 
owned by families with more than one car. This means 
that there are over 1,000,000 private car-owning families in 
the United Kingdom, or some 8 per cent. of all families. 
If the 500,000 motor cycles were included, the proportion 
of families possessing instruments of private transport, 
other than bicycles, would be increased to 11 or 12 per 
cent. of the total. Along with the fall in motoring costs 
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Here you see the first Daimler ever 
built, at Coventry, under the patents 
of the pioneer, Gottlieb Daimler. 
Below is an illustration of a 1936 
Daimler Saloon. The history of 
motoring is epitomised in these two 
cars. 
It is an exciting story — but what dull reading it would make, compressed 
to the trifling measure of this single page! The dates, the names, the barest 
of the bare facts. Only professional historians could be bothered to read it 
—and theirs would be the unsympathetic professional eye, eager to detect 
mis-statements. Yet the moral of it all can be pointed in a single paragraph. 
Ranging in price from £235 to £1525 and in horse power from ten to 
thirty-two, the 1936 models are motor cars as good as Daimler—Lanchester 
—B.S.A. can make them, in the light of an unrivalled experience, with the 
full sense of an unequalled responsibility. All of them have Daimler Fluid 
Flywheel Transmission. Ten minutes at the wheel of a car with this trans- 
mission will spoil you 


for any other. 
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thing below £400 and appears to be rapidly approaching 
the £300 mark : — 
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Motor VEHICLES IN USE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


| 
Omaibuses 





i 
and Motor y zoods Total (not 
. ; ehicles 
, Private faxis and Coaches ociinihieats including 
Year Cars | Hired Cars (including } ~— : ig Motor 
| Trolley | 4, ae Cycles) 
} : aneous) 
' buses) 
1921 | 2sses2 | 78,107 | 148,899 472,888 
RR: serene . | 349,311 79,738 176,774 575,823 
1923 .. | 389,767 83,747 201,642 680,156 
RRR RSET | 482,356 | 97,489 232,102 811,947 
SD: panwvenenaee 590,156 102,674 256,507 949,397 
| : (i a ea re _ 
1926 vee | 695,555 | 63,214 41,420 | 283,369 1,083,558 
1$27 | so0,112 55,449 43,148 310,993 1,209,702 
_ 900,557 | 50,278 47,088 | 334,848) | 1,332,771 
1929 | 998,489 | 49,003 $0,642 361,599 1,459,733 
1930 1,075,081 | 45,583 53,462 382,397 | 1,559,523 
; . - ; - = . a —— — 
RODE cncossvsrncs | BORO. F 39,273 49,909 | 395,173 | 1,588,070 
BSS ccaccrsicrsee | BSORB 38,821 47,922 | 406,601 1,642,575 
BSB csessssevses 1 BRED 40,405 46,400 | 427,047 1,740,393 
BOBS  nceses.00s- | 3,080,000 40,449 46,451 | 455,059 1,875,549 
ae vee | 1,493,000 40,500 45,500 | 468,000 2,047,000 
1 } 








EFFECT OF HORSE-POWER TAX 

Given the widespread desire to possess a private car, the 
type ol car bougnt is largely controled by the system of 
taxation and by tactors such as compulsory insurance. Up 
to 1920, wnen Car-owning was conned to the well-to-do 
minority, the British market, like most other markets where 
there is treedom of choice, showed a preference tor high- 
powered cars, and was largely supplied by imported 
American cars. At the beginning of 1921, the petrol tax, 
which had been at the rate of 6d. a gallon since 1915, was 
abolished, and a vehicle tax introduced at the rate of {1 
per unit of horse-power per annum. 1 his led to the develop- 
ment by British manufacturers of high-compression engines 
which came into a low category for taxation purposes, and 
enabled British manufacturers to open up a new market for 
small cars in which the Americans were unable to compete. 
As it became necessary for the British industry to seek ex- 
pansion by bringing in lower and lower income strata into 
the car-owning class, attention was directed increasingly 
towards very light ‘‘ Baby ’’ cars of 8 h.p., since these 
were rated at only {8 a year for tax. The 12 h.p. and 
14 h.p. classes, the first to be developed under the new 
system, began to lose in popularity to the 8 h.p. and 10 h.p. 
classes. 

Export demand for these very small cars was found to be 
limited, and attempts were made to compete abroad in the 
cheap higher-powered categories. Until recently, however, 
these experiments met with indifferent success, because, 
without a large home demand for this type of vehicle, it 
was found impossible to obtain a big enough output to 
secure profitable production. Exports received a stimulus 
in 1931, when the abandonment of the gold standard by 
Great Britain coincided with difficulties for the American 
exporters, together with reduced purchasing power and in- 
creased motor and petrol taxation in the importing 
countries; the peculiar circumstances of the time assisted 
the British industry by making buyers more favourably dis- 
posed towards small cars which were cheap to run and 
came into a low taxation category. With improved pur- 
chasing power, however, and lcwer prices for American 
cars, most of these countries have reverted to their previous 
buying habits. But the share of the export trade falling 
to the British industry is much higher than it was prior to 
the depression. 

Meanwhile, in the home market, the makers of very small 
cars received an additional fillip from the imposition of 
compulsory third-party insurance on motor cycles by the 
Road Traffic Act of 1930. This led many motor cyclists to 
scrap their cycles and purchase small cars. The number of 
motor cycles licensed actually fell from 7 
500,000 this year. At the beginnin 
following the announcement in the 
the horse-power tax on private c 
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motorists in the higher income strata who were rey! 

buying medium-powered cars, have, however —— 
high-powered vehicles. This change in buyino rea 7 
initially benefited American exporters, why hn 
creased their sales in the British market. But the o. > 
demand for cheap high-powered cars is at last giyino a 
manufacturers a chance of competing clieclivey ian 
trade, and the results of the attention which ae 2 this 
devoting to it will no doubt in due course be reflect - 
an improvement in British exports: — —— 


PrIvATE CaRs-—NEW REGISTRATIONS IN Great Brita 


(a) NUMBER 



































Year ended ~....% s l-l4h 15-19 b a e.onl | 
September 0b » P. one. blis Total 
Ve hacles) 
7 | 
ceninienmniennais enn tacdisamnaaas 
1927° 37,534 86,811 18,065 16,877 | 590m 
SS _ |} 41,424 73,930 26,041 17.663 | aed 
BOED coscnsses 56,797 55,005 37,607 18.104 | 167 $17 
Ba -setenain 55,820 36,410 45,157 16,268 153.655 
ee 59,138 31,140 $7,818 | 13,303 | Wan 
1932 1... | 67,582 44,293 22'999 8.179 | 143,033 
1933 oot 105,926 40,854 21,301 10,493 178.374 
I aaeti aia 122,189 53,503 24,353 15,481 | 215,526 
OE ccedagennad 161,807 57,268 22,525 25,019 | 266619 
| 
(6) PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
oe i 23-6 54°5 11-3 10-6 100 
SEY sincaeedial 26-0 46-5 16-4 Mel 1 
an diecaiinagl 33-9 32-8 22:5 Ww 8 lu 
a sacuansiiiiia 36-3 23-7 29-4 0-6 100 
andl 41-8 22-0 26-8 94 | 10 
SUE. ucoiehtiaaall 47-2 31-0 16-1 5-7 lu 
1933 59-3 22:9 11-9 5.9 100 
1934 56-7 24:8 3 7:2 108) 
TN cscs 60-7 21-5 8-4 9-4 100 





—— 


* Year ended November, 


COMMERCIAL PASSENGER VEHICLES 

On the commercial vehicle side, the motor industry falls 
into two sections, passenger and goods. Demand on the 
passenger side expanded rapidly during the ‘twenties, when 
the growth of bus routes was linking all but the most remote 
villages with the nearest town by regular services, besides 
improving the services between neighbouring towns and 
making possible the dispersion of the population of the 
larger towns in scattered suburbs away from the old tram 
routes. After 1925, these were supplemented by long- 
distance coach routes in competition with the main-line 
railways. The position created by the growth of omnibus 
and coach services was reported upon by the Royal Com- 
mission on Transport, and in accordance with its recom- 
mendations all omnibus and motor coach services were 
placed under the control of the Traffic Commissioners by 
the Road Traffic Act of 1930. There was an immediate 
reduction in the number of vehicles in use, which has con- 
tinued to a certain extent ever since, the growth of mono- 
polies on particular services having enabled the same work 
to be done with fewer vehicles. : 

The first effect of the reduction in the number of omni: 
buses in use was to check sales of new vehicles by glutung 
the second-hand market. Following the absorption of the 
surplus and the development, during the past two yom, 
of the Diesel omnibus with its lower running costs, _ 
has been a recovery in demand up to a normal mee 
level. It may temporarily be at rather more than ” 
replacement level, since, despite the equalisation a ae. 
tion betwen petrol and oil, the Diesel bus offers a cn 
over 40 per cent. in the fuel bill to set off against a ‘ 
initial cost; in view of the fact that the average aan 
mileage of a bus is now 32,700, this is an importam * - 
The licensing system for omnibuses, imposed by the Act 7 
1930, involves control of the routes on which omnibus : 
motor coaches may be run, and of the time-tables: 
it does not limit the seating capacity there has —s a 
dency to buy larger vehicles, in order to make Up . 
restricted vehicle-mileage by increased seat-mileage. on. 
consolidation of the omnibus industry, through se in the 
tion of the smaller operators by the large ee > Trac: 
groups affiliated with Tilling and British Autom 4 seer. 
tion and the railways, has made orders fewer a regu: 
Moreover, as replacement programmes have laced in a 
larised, the larger manufacturers have been Pang their 
stronger competitive position and have been incre 
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THE AUSTIN RANGE.—Seven b.p. 





from 


£205. Sixteen and Eighteen b.p. from £298. Twenty 
bp. £650. (Prices at works.) 


What AUSTIN has entailed 


£102.10s. Ten-Four 
irom £158. Light Twelve-Four b.p. from £188. Twelve-Six b.p. from 








« 


bp. 





to the Motor Car Industry 


You can measure the progress of the 
British Motor Industry by the history of 
Longbridge—that immense factory which 
produces Britain’s most popular car, the 
Austin. 
In every stage of manufacture—from the 
drawing-board to the testing of the fin- 
ished model—Austin set and maintain 
a standard of excellence which is an 
inspiration to the Industry. Precision in 
details, ruthless abolition of waste, the 
selection of only the very finest materials, 
and high-speed efficiency at every stage 
are the principles on which Austins are 
built. By such methods cars and vans 
Were produced and sold during the last 
cial year greatly in excess of the 
Previous year—the increase being in the 
Home Market 23°/ and in the Export 


Market 30%. This result represents the 
combined efforts of 19,000 work-people. 
In addition to this expansion of industry 
and creation of employment, such highly 
specialised production has brought the 
motoring public many benefits. Taking 
the Austin Seven as an example, Austin 
prices have been practically halved during 
the last ten years and thus, under Austin 
leadership, motoring for the million has 
become definitely assured. Moreover, 
every year has seen the Austin become 
more comfortable, more attractive, easier 
to drive and control, and more dependable 
than before. This season’s models, with 
their many improvements, maintain this 
tradition of engineering excellence and 
truly illustrate the vitality of a great 
National Industry. 


You buy a car—but you INVEST in an 


The Aaatin Motor 
Co. Led., Birmingham & 479 Oxford Street, London. London Service Depots : 12,16 & 20 b.p. Holland Park W 


USTIN 





1. 7 & 10 h.p. North Row, W.1. Export Dept. : Birmingham 
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share of the market, more particularly since the develop- 
ment of the Diesel vehicle. 

HACKNEY VEHICLES—NEW REGISTRATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(a) NUMBER 


Omnibuses and Motor Coaches 





SS 








Year ended 




















Taxis 
September 9-20 21-32 32-40 | Over4o | Total 
Seats Seats Seats Seats 
SORE nooscnscs 1,103 3,446 3,290 699 542 7,977 
1928 oo. 975 3,212 4,034 953 616 8,815 
OD oo cnt 1,366 3,369 4,429 687 797 9,282 
ON ae 1,318 2,463 3,659 454 1,744 8,320 
RR 1,189 1,579 2,712 535 2,461 7,287 
1932 . a 707 1,080 1,686 321 1,828 4,915 
RR ae 1045 | 615 | 913 | 349 785 2.662 
1934 ... 1282 | 688 | 897 | (289 721 2,575 
ne 2° 228 | 603 | 1,618 | 760 1,788 4769 
| 
(6) PERCENTAGE OF TOTAI 
a. 43-2 | 4-2 8-8 6-8 100 
TET? snbirhowpesereonessnnens 36° 4 45-8 10-8 i 100 
1929 36-3 | 47-7 7:4 S-6 100 
1930 29-5 44-0 5:5 21-0 | lou 
1931 ...... 1-7 | 372 | 7:3 33-8 | 100 
1932 220 | 343 | 65 37-2 | lo 
1933 23-1 | 34-3 13-1 29-5 100 
9934 : —— a 26-7 34°38 1o-5 23-0 | luo 
1935. ees ee See ee ee ee | luv 
i ' ' 





* Year ended November 


GOODS VEHICLES 

The manufacture of goods vehicles has forged steadily 
ahead with the increasing use of motor transport. The 
road haulage industry has grown considerably, first in a 
somewhat unorganised fashion, but latterly with a growing 
degree of specialisation. Moreover, where general or 
parcels work is catered for, the running of regular services 
on fixed routes has been developed. However, the growth 
of road haulage was checked by the Road and Rail Traffic 
Act of 1933, which placed the licensing and control of 
haulage vehicles under the Traffic Commissioners. On the 
other hand, there has been an increasing desire on the part 
of business undertakings to own and operate their own 
vehicles, partly because of the flexibility offered by the 
possession of one’s own instruments of transport, partly 
because of the advertising value of one’s own vehicles in 
the streets, and partly because of the increased services to 
customers which become possible through the possession of 
privately-owned vehicles. In addition, certain ancillary 
users claim that they can undertake transport work for 
themselves for less than the charge made by public con- 
cerns. Demand, which had been, in the main, either for 
‘‘ heavy-weights ’’ or for light trade vans in the early days 
after the war, began in the later ’twenties to turn over to 
‘* middle-weights.’’ At first this demand was met largely 
by imports from North America, where the ‘‘ middle- 
weight ’’ had already become the popular utility vehicle. 
But British manufacturers soon entered this market, and 
imports of commercial vehicles were virtually eliminated by 
the transfer of General Motors’ activities to Luton. 


Goops VEHICLES—NEW REGISTRATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(a) NUMBER 























Not 
ae : ‘ + 1ag Over 
= Aaq | exceeding| 1-2 Tons ]2-2} Tons}!2!-3 Tons} 3-5 Tons : = 
~~ res . 1 Ton Unladen | Unladen Unladen | Unladen : Tons Total 
september | Unladen | Weight | Weight | Weight | Weight a 
Weight Veight 
1927° ...... 17,917 | 11,640 1,840 2.934 939 | 35.290 
1928* ...... 14,862 16,198 2,283 2,897 1,090 37.330 
ee. ica 13,953 29,816 2,828 2,970 1,346 50,913 
1090 ...... 13,291 31,136 3,671 2765 1,507 | 52/370 
1931 ...... 12,926 | 28897 | 4,034 | 1,628 2,512 1.740 | 51,737 
1932 ...... | 12,826 | 23,082 | 5.093 | 1,593 1,805 1545 | 45944 
a 14,784 21,516 | 7,982 | 1,960 | 2.402 955 49.599 
1934 ...... | 20,347 | 23,436 | 14,288 | 3,423 | 3.947 927 | 66.368 
09035 ...... | 22,151 21,228 17,833) | 2,976 | 3,415 | 663 | 68,266 
| | j | 68,2 
' 
(6) PERCENTAGE oF TOTAL 

BET? noses 50-8 33-0 5.2 8-3 2.7 100 
1928* ...... 39-8 43-4 6-1 7-8 2-9 100 
ne. ssavee 27:4 58:6 5-6 5-8 2-6 100 
aD «sti 25-4 59°4 7-0 5-3 2.9 100 
ee avesee 25-0 55-8 9 S me ” a a 3-4 100 
ee 50-2 Wea | “5 3-9 3-4 100 
SE. -weatay 29-8 43-4 16-1 0 4-8 1-9 100 
1934 ene 30-7 35-3 21-5 5-2 5-9 | 1-4 100 
1935 cone 32-4 31-1 26-1 | 4-4 5-0 1-0 100 





* Year ended November. 
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SALES AND EXPORTS 
Contrary to what might have been expected, sales 

lorries expanded rapidly after the beginning of a ot new 
sion in 1930. There is reason to believe that “ ae 
cerns attempted to reduce costs by increasing then - 
motor transport, while increased ‘competition in ot of 
tributive trades led to the provision of more ian 
services for customers and the use of more motor an 
by ancillary users. The building boom, which te - 
1932, has led to a more extensive use of motor odae 
ancillary users, who now have to make deliveries a y 
wider radius than previously. At the same time the fe : 
of the increased taxation of heavy lorries, imposed in a 
has been further to reduce sales of ‘' heavy-weights We 
many users have found it cheaper to employ more and 
lighter vehicles. Manufacturers were encouraged a 
crease the ratio of pay-load to unladen weight. "Bece: 
the new scale of duties gave the coup de grace to the steam 
lorry. Thus, not a single steam vehicle was exhibited 4 
the Commercial Motor Show this year. The decline in the 
demand for ‘* heavy-weights ’’ has tended to restrict the 
market for Diesel lorries, which are mainly confined to the 
heavier categories. Sales of new Diesel lorries during the 
first nine months of 1935 numbered 1,208, or 2.6 per cent, 
of all goods vehicles, compared with 1,343, or 2.6 per cent. 
in the corresponding period of 1934. On the other hand, 
registrations of new Diesel omnibuses during the first nine 
months of 1935 numbered 1,962, or 50.4 per cent. of the 
total, compared with 753, or 25.5 per cent., of the total 
during the corresponding period of 1934. As far as goods 
traffic is concerned, the growth of the Diesel lorry or 
“oiler ’’ has been at the expense of the ‘ 
much as of the petrol vehicle. 


* steamer "’ as 


Britisn Propuction or Motror VEHICLES 


(a) PRIVATE CARS AND TAXIS 


Home Sales 





























. Ce Z Retained ES ois 
Year I xport Imports Product 
Private Cars Taxis 
En | 88,907 4,556 22,067 71.3% 
1924 j 121,725 12,875 18,004) 116.500) 
1925 | 149,971 24,029 42,000 132,(KK) 
1926 145,111 25,389 17,000 153,500 
a ae age “161,603. | 2,174 | 27,594 26,000 164,553 
1928 .......ccccce-eee | 162,403 | 1003 26,180) 23,000 165,352 
1929°* .... 170,369 1,397 32.915 21,871 182 roll 
1930 | 156,460 1,343 26,3838 12,048 162.66 
~ ee ere 1217 | 18,816 4731 | S847 
ea Cts 145,874 716 | 25,354 1,999 Lage 
1639 ....: ee 182,046 1,055 | 41,358 3,780 aoe 
1934 eee | 219,510 | 1,298 | 45,114 9,629 256,866 
BE ilaslidantsetacices 271,636 | 2.240 | 46,189 | 15.700 306,36 
* Year ended September from 1929 onwards. 
(b) COMMERCIAL AND EXEMPT VEHICLES (EXCLUDING 
TROLLEY Buses) 7 
Home Sales 
’ Retained | production 
Year ; Exports Imports 
Commercial | Exempt 
Vehicles Vehicles 
al 93,604 
1923 26,944 1,698 5,038 31) 000 
_ edosanse 32,962 2,784 5,746 35 (AN? 
BU -sbesitchadiedands 35,646 5,021 Se 44.500 
DE coneninsaiaedd 42,044 ome | ej Ul 
NR oes ag 108 | 8098 5,354 46505 
OR eee, 46,960 3,122 6,360 919° 56 488 
BODD™ ..ccccnsesnseoss 62,873 3,151 8,566 oe 66.859 
NOS on eae J 61,758 3,164 6,566 — 1 
— ] a ote 67,310 
WOE ccssnnipnidaisecsoe 60,119 2,922 5,475 i= 61.475 
$1,917 2'936 7,304 = 65.508 
53,227 2838 9,898 18- $5,633 
70816 3.318 12,236 — 9? 485 
74,341 5,095 14,889 1,8 | - 
_ * Year end d Septembe r from 1929 onwards. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES —— 

Exports of motor vehicles, parts and a of a: 

amounted to {11,305,497- The wholesale va Tl 

vehicles sold on the home market in 1934 — aly cof 

at £35 millions for private cars and {£22 mil ae of the 
mercial vehicles, giving an estimated total va 


“a: ween minor 
industry’s output of {£57 millions. Subject to | 


fluctuations, prices of both private cars al 
vehicles have been falling steadily. 'd by the 
as 100, the index for private cars, calculated 9} 


id commercia 


“aking the year 1944 
Taking the } Societl 
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: Over 108,000 
. Morris Cars 
) sold in 12 months 


}__ Britain’s motor industry has never before known 


as 


sale of any one car in this country, to the Morris 
Big Sixes, the finest cars ever produced at their 
price — every Morris has a measure of value 
which bids fair to establish new conceptions and 


conventions in motoring. 


ORRIS 


THE MODERN CAR 





SERIES | SERIES 11 SERIES II 


MORRIS EIGHT MORRIS TEN-FOUR MORRIS BIG SIXES 

(Tax £6) (Tox €7.10.0) 16 H.P. or 18 HP. 

Twoseaer - 2 2. £118 Saloon (fixed head) - - £172.10 (Tax £12) (Tax £13.10.0) 
WF a tt £120 Saloon (sliding head) - - £182.10 Saloon (fixed head) - - £250 
Two-door Saloon Coupé - - - - - £215 — (sliding head) - - roo 

> TWELVE - FOUR oh ip. or 2S HP 

idi - .P. or 25 H.-P. 

. (Sliding head) - - ~ €132.10 eGRENS (Tox £9) giaeue (Tax £18.15.0) 

Cur-door Saloon Saloon (fixed head) - - £177.10 Saloon (fixed head) - - £265 
(fixed head)- - - - £130 Saloon (sliding head) - - £187.10 Saloon (sliding head) - - £280 
(sliding head) - - ~ £142.10 Coupé - - - - * £220 Coupé - - - - - £350 


(All prices ex works) 


connor enm . cows ev. ODRFHDA SD 


RARE MOTORS 


IF YOU DONT BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM J 
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of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, had fallen to 51.8 by 
1934, and that for commercial vehicles to 62.4. The 
private car index fell very steeply between 1933 and 1934, 
largely because of the growing tendency of manufacturers 
to offer higher-powered engines with the same chassis at the 
same price as the smaller engines, but also because of the 
development of the cheap large car. In considering the 
trend of the index of commercial vehicle prices since 1924, 
it should be borne in mind that the lorry has improved 
even more than the private car in engine and body design, 
springing, tyres and finish. 


S.M.M.T. INDEX oF RETAIL PRICES OF MoToR VEHICLES 
(1924 = 100) 


Private Cars Commercial Vehicles 


_., 97-1 89-7 
PD Shubvenisbensse 94°38 92-2 
BEE sexecuncesesees 91-6 85-2 
ar 80-0 86-2 
9 75-0 84-3 
a re 68-1 79-3 
3 60°8 75°5 
ED. nishcnsicneeian 59-6 73°1 
REED: bisxdersescbesb 61-4 69-5 
—EE 51-8 62-4 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE INDUSTRY 
Employment in the manufacture of motor vehicles is 
difficult to ascertain precisely, as, for purposes of unem- 
ployment insurance, one category covers all workers 
engaged in the construction and repair of motor vehicles, 
cycles and aircraft. Nevertheless, changes in the relation- 
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hip b ibs Oiinany ete 
ship between employment in this category and proavc 
of motor vehicles provide a rough measure of heen 
in the productivity of the motor industry. — 


EMPLOYMENT IN Motor INnpvustky 


No. of Registered Workpeople 


Actually Employed in Construction alee aa 
Year and Repair of Motor Vehicles, 0} Motor — 
Cycles and Aircraft—aged 16-64 Vel; i Col 

1924 189,722 146,600 “aot 
1925 202,708 167,000 = 
1926 202,431 198,000 : a 
1927 211,791 211730 a 
1928 212,815 211.877  .99¢ 
1929 227.796 238'805 1.048 
1930 206,514 236,528 1-145 
1931 193,858 226,307 1-167 
1932 196,301 232°718 1-136 
1933 217,552 286,287 1-318 
1934 242,711 342,499 1-4]] 
1935 264,393 398,850 1-509 


But, in comparing these figures, it must not be for. 
gotten that a large proportion of the persons registered 
as belonging to the motor group of industries are actually 
employed in motor repair shops. Moreover, as the greater 
reliability of the modern vehicle has tended to reduce the 
amount of repairs per unit, the proportion of the total 
number of workers engaged in actual construction has pro- 
bably increased. The average wage of adult male workers 
employed in the motor industry in 1934 was estimated at 


798. 43d. a week by the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders. 


EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


Tue market for motor vehicle equipment and accessories 
may be roughly divided into two sections. The first deals 
with equipment supplied to motor manufacturers and sold 
to the public as part of a new vehicle; and the second with 
equipment sold directly through garages and retailers for 
accessory replacement and repair purposes. Of these 
markets, the first has shown a remarkable growth during 
recent years. This has been largely a result of the practice 
of many manufacturers of maintaining the price of par- 
ticular models at a more or less constant figure over a 
number of years, and of giving increased value to the public 
through the inclusion of more elaborate equipment. Indeed, 
the majority of cars to-day are supplied with full equip- 
ment, and the motorist has no further expense beyond that 
of registration and insurance before taking the road. Before 
the war, on the other hand, it was not uncommon for even 
the lighting system to be considered an extra. An average 
expenditure of {40 to £50, over and above the price of the 
car, was frequently required for full equipment. 

Moreover, the scope of the term ‘‘ motor equipment ”’ 
has been constantly widened. To-day the equipment and 
accessories industry covers not only tyres, electrical equip- 
ment, instruments and tools, but also fire extinguishers, 


direction indicators, wireless, cigarette lighters and a wide 
range of interior fittings. 


TYRES 

In the case of tyres, the number sold for replacement pur- 
poses is considerably greater than that for new vehicles, 
and probably accounts for about 70 per cent. of the total 
market. This proportion varies fairly widely, however, for 
different makers. The prices received from the motor manu- 
facturers vary with the size of the order, but are generally 
considerably below those realised on sales for replacement 
purposes. As far as the tyre manufacturers are concerned, 
however, the difference may properly be regarded as partly 
‘* advertisement expenditure,’’ since the make of tyre fitted 
as original equipment probably has an important influence 
when the time comes for replacement. 

The channels through which tyres are sold for replacement 
are the factors and retailers. The former obtain supplies 
from depots maintained by manufacturers in the principal 
towns. Retailers who are members of the Motor Agents’ 
Association are allowed to deal only with approved factors, 
and this has enabled a fairly strict price control to be main- 


tained. Formerly, only the price paid by the retailer to the 
factor was fixed. Now, however, both wholesale and retail 
prices are controlled, and this enables the tyre manufac- 
turers to compensate themselves for the low prices received 
from the motor manufacturers for original equipment. 

Manufacturing technique has been improved to such an 
extent that the average life of tyres has been increased from 
approximately 6,000 miles before the war to over 15,000 
miles, in spite of the increased speed and improved braking 
of modern cars. Nevertheless, the increase in the number 
of motor vehicles in use has been sufficient to offset this 
factor. The production of tyres has consequently increased 
from 5,219,000 in 1929 to 5,802,000 in 1934, in spite of the 
reduction in the average replacement rate per vehicle trom 
about 2.2 to 1.7 per annum. 

The importance of the motor tyre industry at the present 
time can be gauged from the fact that it is responsible for 
about 75 per cent. of the total consumption of > 
this country. Of the total production of tyres, the Dun ° 
Rubber Co. accounts for nearly two-thirds. The bulk . 
the remainder is produced by the Goodyear Tyre a 4 
Rubber Co., the British Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd., a0 
the Firestone Tyre and Rubber Co., Ltd. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


The predominance of a few large companies, !5, _ 
noticeable in the case of most motor accessories. —_ 
of the tendency towards concentration are ees 
Joseph Lucas Ltd. (with its associates, C.A.V. . wee 
Ltd.), and the Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Ltd. Tt 
two companies account for a very large gus sree ro 
total output of electrical equipment for the motor ! aan 
and especially of batteries. The life of a Te etn 
varies very considerably in accordance with the ae 
it receives and its capacity in relation to the wena the 
done. It is probable, however, that until my e 
average life was not greatly in excess of two ye for one 
manufacturer generally guarantees the a. market 
year, but recently batteries have been put on asonable 1 
with a two years’ guarantee. It appears Tet’ 


assume that the actual average life of this type will be thre 
to four years. Since the total number of a 
use on August 31, 1935, was 1,952,700, it apr 
annual sales of batteries for motor vehicles = August 3! 
at least 650,000. Actually, in the year ence 


motor vehicles 12 
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FOVING THE MOTOR INDUST 


A unique 


LUCAS 
Engineering 
Service 


—————— | @ 





O appreciate the character and 

needs of a great industry perhaps 
the surest way is to “grow up” 
with it. 

From the distant days of oil and 
acetylene car lamps, when electrical 
equipment for cars was unknown, up 
to the present, when thousands of 
Lucas lamps, dynamos, starters, bat- 
terles, ignition equipments, wind- 
screen wipers, direction indicators, 
etc, are produced each week, Joseph 
lucas, Ltd., have worked in close 
co-operation with the British Motor 
| ndustry. 

To-day this co-operation is more 
widespread than ever before. In the 
seat Lucas Research Laboratories, 
mong the largest of their kind in 
the world, the most extensive testing 
nd research facilities are available, 
ot only for the development of Lucas 
pl ducts, but equally to assist Car and 
‘lotor Cycle manufacturers with their 
“n research problems. 


Specialised Research Equipment 
_ ‘ts specialised research equipment 
includes apparatus for accurately re- 
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producing extreme climatic condi- 
tions. In the Refrigerator Room, 
illustrated below, for instance, the 
temperature can be reduced to as low 
as—15° F. (or 47° of frost). With this 
apparatus (which is large enough to 
contain a heavy commercial vehicle) 
valuable information has been ob- 
tained regarding such problems as 
engine starting in cold weather. 

The illustration below shows a car 
being tested on the special Dynamo- 
meter Equipment; this facilitates the 
study of a whole range of problems 
affecting ignition equipment, trans- 
mission, brakes, etc. The rollers be- 
neath the rear wheels of the car absorb 
the drive and are connected to delicate 
measuring instruments. 


Tropical Test Room 

In another part of the Laboratories 
is a specially constructed Tropical 
Test Room in which equipment, ma- 
terials or finishes can be tested under 
conditions which reproduce the heat, 
humidity, and dampness of tropical 
countries. This is of great service to 
manufacturers who wish to discover 


Dynamomete? 
Testing 
E qus pment 


LIMITED, 





The Lucas Head Offices and Works at Hockley, Birmingham. The total foo’ 
Birmingham factories is two million square feet. 
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how their products will withstand 
extreme tropical conditions. 
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By similar co-operative efforts, as 
well as by a policy of “ never to be 
satisfied "’ in its own productions, 
Lucas are looking to the future and 
contributing to the progress of the 
British Motor Industry. 
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1935, sales of batteries for new vehicles alone, based 
on the new registration figures, would seem to have 
amounted to about 336,000. There are, of course, con- 
siderable variations in the size of batteries. On the other 
hand, some cars have two small batteries rather than one 
large one. If allowance could be made for this fact the 
figures given above would be even larger. 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS 

The use of plastics in the motor accessory field will 
undoubtedly increase considerably in the future. Already 
the fitting of wireless sets as standard equipment on 
several cars has opened up a considerable new field for 
their application. Another noteworthy development with 
which plastics are connected is the combination instru- 
ment panel. Moreover, by grouping all the instruments 
in a single panel the space saved can be utilised to give 
larger storage pockets. 

Apart from equipment, there are also a number of 
firms manufacturing special components which are in- 
corporated in the design of several of the principal makes 
of car. Among these may be mentioned Zenith, Solex, 
and S.U. Carburettors. Several car manufacturers pur- 
chase radiators from such firms as Serck Radiators 
Limited. This company maintains its own service stations 
in addition to eleven repair branches throughout the 
country. Other examples are the Wilmot Breeden plant, 
which is equipped for the production of 8,000 bumpers 
per week in addition to flexible steering wheels and other 
components. 


BODIES AND COMPONENTS 


3odies, particularly for mass-produced cars, are fre- 
quently manufactured by companies associated with the 
motor producers. For example, the Pressed Steel Com- 
pany, which is associated with Morris Motors, was formed 
originally for the production of bodies for Morris cars, but 
has since extended its activities to include several other 
makes. In the same way, Briggs Motor Bodies, Limited, 
and the Kelsey Hayes Wheel Company, Limited, were 
formed to manufacture bodies and wheels for Ford cars. 
The former acquired the British rights to the patents of 


RAW MATERIALS OF THE INDUSTRY 


THE quantity of materials consumed in the manufacture of 
motor vehicles has risen steeply with the expansion of the 
industry. Moreover, there have been considerable changes 
in the nature and in the proportion of the various materials 
consumed by the motor industry as a result of improve- 
ments in design, additional fittings and the displacement of 
the open by the closed car. As available information con- 
cerning the products used in the manufacture of motor 
vehicles is somewhat meagre, an attempt has been made to 
estimate approximately the quantity of the materials con- 
sumed by the industry in 1935. The estimates, which ex- 
clude materials used in connection with plant and equip- 
ment, may be grouped under the following heads: — 


Tron and Steel.—Owing to the variety of materials used 
no attempt has been made to give other than a grand total, 
amounting to 860,000 tons. This estimate is based on an 
analysis of the various groups of vehicles manufactured and 
of their proportion to the total. Allowance has been made 
for wastage during the process of manufacture and repairs. 


Non-ferrous Metals.—Consumption of copper and brass, 
mainly for electrical equipment: brass and copper, rolled, 
7,500 tons; extruded rods, 2,500 tons; wire, 1,500 tons; 
tubing, 500 tons; total 12,000 tons. Lead and lead oxide, 
mainly for batteries, 7,300 tons; zinc alloys, 1,440 tons, in- 
cluding about 240 tons for carburettors and pumps; tin, 
1,300 tons. The motor industry is, of course, one of the 
chief consumers of tin. The estimate for tin is based on the 
average consumption per car given by the Anglo-Oriental 
Mining Corporation. Aluminium and bronze, the latter 
largely for bearings, 400 tons. The total quantity of these 
non-ferrous metals amounts to 22,240 tons. 


Trimmings.—Trimmings include the materials used in 
upholstering. They may be divided into primary and 
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the Briggs Manufacturing Company, 
equipped for the manufacture of one m 
annum for the American Ford and Ch 
The customers of Briggs Motor Bodies, 
clude Austin, Chrysler, Riley and Stan 
the Ford Company. 

In addition to equipment and accessories, 
dustry buys large quantities of components 
gineering industry. For example, ball and r 
are purchased from the British Timken Comp 
the Hoffmann Manufacturing Company, Li 
Skefko Ball Bearing Company, Limited, an 
and axles are obtained from various steel-producing com. 
panies. The industry is also an important consumer oj 
leather cloth for upholstery. The market offered, however 
to such companies as I.C.I. (Rexine), Limited, has dimin. 
ished owing to the decrease in the number of fabri 
bodies made, though sales for upholstery purposes continue 
to expand. 

A considerable export trade is done in motor vehicle par 
and accessories. The total value of exports in 1934, ex- 
cluding complete chassis and engines, amounted to 
£2,774,336, compared with {2,529,012 in 1933 and 
{1,403,874 in 1931, the lowest level reached during the de- 
pression. The increase must be ascribed partly to the ex. 
port of components of Ford cars to assembly plants on the 
Continent and partly to the increasing service requirements 
of British cars abroad owing to the rise in exports of com- 
plete vehicles which has taken place recently. 

So far as future prospects are concerned, the continuous 
rise in the figures for new vehicle registrations indicates a 
considerable increase in the market. Against this must 
be set the fact that the greater part of the increase is 
accounted for by cars of low horse-power, which do not 
carry the same amount of equipment as the larger ones. 
In this respect, however, the industry may be expected to 
benefit from the reduction in the horse-power tax. Another 
factor which adversely affects the industry is the increas 
ingly seasonal nature of the demand for motor vehicles. 
That these difficulties, however, are being successfully over- 
come is indicated by the financial results of the leading 
companies. 
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secondary materials. Primary materials are interchang'- 
able and include leather, leather cloths, reps and moquettes. 
Demand for these materials varies with the quality of the 
vehicle and with fashion. Consumption of primar) 
materials is estimated at about 7,900,000 sq. yds., plus 
wastage of approximately 650,000 sq. yds. Of this total 
commercial vehicles consume about 800,000 sq. yds 
Secondary materials, which consist of head lining cloths 
canvas, felt, calico, carpets, cotton reps, velveteen, cloth 
plush, and silk blinds, are not readily interchangeable. 
Excluding wastage, the total quantity of secondary 
materials consumed approximates that of primary materials. 
but wastage is not likely to exceed more than about 50,00 
sq. yds. Total consumption of trimmings 1s estimated at 
about 16,500,000 sq. yds. 


Glass.—Four types of glass are used in motor manufac: 
ture: (1) Laminated or sandwich glass; (2) toughened °* 
armoured glass; (3) plate glass; (4) glass for lamp ee -~ 
instruments. Of these, the first two are termed wT 
glass, while the first three are used for windows and wy" 
screens. Total consumption of glass 1s estimate = 
8,000,000 sq. ft. Of this total body lights account i> 
6,000,000 sq. ft., windscreens for 1,500,000 Sq; it. it ie 
lenses for lamps and instruments for 500,000 Sq. ft. - be 
interesting to note that by law all windscreens a a 
made of safety glass except the front windows of the Todt 
deck of a bus. Although this law does not apply to tain. 
lights, less than ro per cent. of the total glass —_ n esti- 
Consumption of safety glass by classes of vehicle ai, 
mated as follows: Private cars, 6,300,000 Sq- “ The 
700,000 sq. ft.; Hackney vehicles, 500,000 $4: ng. The 
weight of the glass used is approximately = we glass 
industry consumes nearly 50 per cent. of tota’ P 
produced. 
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1885 
For 50 ycars, the Avon Company has been 
in the forefront of the Rubber Industry, 
and has pioncered improvement after im- 
provement. The name of Avon on any 
atticle is in itsclf a symbol of outstanding 
quality. Makers of motor, motor cycle 
and cycle tyres, giant tyres, rubber floor- 
ing, footwear rubber, sports goods, 
moulded novelties, mechanical rubber for 
railways, ctc., ctc. Produced by British 
workpeople in a British Factory with 
British Capital. 







Tis diagram shows how the patented 
0.03 form the second bread, coleman 
4nd a67-Cushion thes double-m:leage tyre 





AVON DUO-TREAD 


— Avon Duo-Tread, illustrated above, is the B F i t i , d " : 
A St addition to the Avon range of tyres. 
= the name implies, it h 


eemees ik as two treads. Patented 
moulded paren t through the tread form the — 
Gust is Pattern of the second tread, when the > 
anti-skid an off, These two treads are both 7 
Skid, and enable this tyre to give nearly 
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Paints.—The motor industry is one of the most important 
users of paints. These can be divided into three main 
groups:—(1I) Body paints, including fillers, primers and 
thinners; (2) accessory paints, including stoving enamels, 
japans, etc., used for wings and chassis; (3) maintenance 
paints which are used within the factory itself. Total con- 
sumption by motor manufacturers, coach builders, repair 
and maintenance works, expressed in terms of paint ready 
for use, is estimated at 2,074,000 galls. Of this total, body 
paints account for 1,200,000 galls., accessory paints for 
710,000 galls., and maintenance paints for 160,000 galls. 
i-xpressed in weight, consumption is estimated at 9,240 
tons. 


Petrol and Oil.—Total consumption of petrol and oil is 
estimated at about 1,351 million gallons, including 1,278 
million galions of spirits, 32 mullion gallons of lubricants, 


and 41 million gallons of heavy oil for motor vehicles. The 
‘otal equals about 422,000 tons. 


Rubber.—The industry is the largest consumer of rubber, 
absorbing about 62 per cent. of total British consumption. 
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The tyre industry is the main user. It js estimated 
total weight of tyres produced is approximate] ; 
tons, comprising the following Principal com 7 an 
Rubber, 50,500 tons; cotton, 3,000 tons: wire as 
carbon black, 9,000 tons; zinc oxide, 7,500 ae: = 
chemicals, 9,700 tons. In addition to rubber Rene i 
tyres, a further 5,000 tons is consumed on and shent 4, 
car in the form of draught excluders, sponge rubber a 
mats, etc. This gives a total consumption by the my... 
industry for all purposes of about 97,000 tons. 

Miscellaneous Materials.—(1) Plastics. These may } 
divided into three main groups: Phenolic and fillers, 1 - 
tons; urea, 150 tons, muckites, 2,000 tons. Total > > 
tons. Phenolic plastics are used for various mouldings’ ur. 
is translucent plastic, while muckites are used as dicle:. 
trics for battery casings, etc. (2) Fibre for body moun. 
ings, 2,000 tons; (3) felts for various purposes, 1,000 tons 
(4) asbestos for brake linings, 250 tons; (5) porcelain and 
mica, 300 tons; (6) anti-freeze chemicals, 50 tons; (7) tim- 
ber (hard and soft woods), approximately, 100 millicy 
board feet. 


hat the 


PETROL AND OIL 


{iit rapid development of the motor industry has led to 
a considerable increase in demand for motor spirit and 
jubricating oil, and has made the distribution of petroleum 
products one of the most important branches of the dis- 
tributive trades. Consumption of motor spirit in the 
United Kingdom, as estimated by the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, increased from 101 million 
gallons in 1913 to 182 million gallons in 1920, 487 millions 
in 1925, 891 millions in 1929 and 1,211 million gallons in 
1934:— 
ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF MOTOR SPIRIT AND 
LUBRICATING OIL 
(In millions of gallons) 


Motor 
Year Motor Lubricating 
Spirit Oil 

SEE :sasiisaitidialliibalentiaideaciittinbaiae 891 24-0 
SEY adssnuaitnidaitiiendieniagagans 995 25-9 
EE  ‘ebniashenniddiianpintaaines 1,025 26-7 
SINE ‘euicuinecinhinincdibitsbinibaakants 1,075 26-9 
a 1,124 28-1 
SI. ibis dhstatidatetiniteneibamcinhigiads 1,211 30°3 


The indications are that consumption of motor spirit 
in the current year will show a further increase of between 
5 and 6 per cent. The ratio of lubricating oil to spirit 
consumption is believed to have fallen continuously with 
the improvement in the efficiency of the internal combus- 
tion engine, from some 3} per cent. immediately after the 
war to about 2$ per cent. now. In addition to motor spirit, 
an increasing amount of heavy oil is used as fuel for motor 
vehicles; the annual gallonage involved, which was esti- 
mated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the current 
financial year at 41 million gallons, is undoubtedly in- 
creasing rapidly with the steady extension of the use of 
Diesel vehicles, more particularly on omnibuses and motor- 
coaches. On the basis of the annual consumption figures 
per vehicle, collected by the Salter Conference, the con- 
sumption of motor fuel by different classes of vehicles at 
the present time is probably roughly as follows: — 

APPROXIMATE ALLOCATION OF CONSUMPTION OF MoToR FVEL 


1935 
(In millions of gallons) 
Motor Heavy Per- 
Spirit Oil Total centage 
of Total 
EE: ccccsmngunaiiinieniesswntio 533 a 533 41 
PE IIIT cnccticnossinnnsesocuecece 39 dee 39 3 
Taxis and hired cars ............. 39 _ 39 3 
EEE ee 196 25 221 17 
(Goods and exempt vehicles .... 452 16 468 36 


ari, 1259 41 ~=1,300 100 
* Excluding motor spirit not used as fuel for motor vehicles. 
TAXATION AND PRICES 


Concurrently with the increase in consumption, there 
has been a steady fall in the price paid for motor spirit 
by the motorist, although of late years this has been 


obscured by the tax. Excluding tax, the retail price o/ 
first grade motor spirit in the London area, which stood 
at 1s. 6d. a gallon in 1914, reached a maximum of 3s. o}¢ 
in 1920, and then fell with slight fluctuations to 1s. 64d 
in 1925, Is. 3d. in 1929 and gd. in 1933. These figures 
include the retailer’s profit, now at the rate of 2$d. per 
gallon, compared with 4d. in 1927 and 4$d. in 1920; th 
retail price, exclusive of tax, has risen to 10d., the current 
level. The tax, on the other hand, which was first imposed 
in 1909 at the rate of 3d. per gallon, with a 50 per cent 
rebate in respect of spirit used by commercial vehicle: 
was increased to 6d. per gallon in 1915 and abolished «! 
the end of 1920. It was re-imposed in April, 1928, at th 
rate of 4d. per gallon, with no rebates for any class of road 
vehicle, and subsequently increased to 6d. in April, 1931, 
and 8d. in September, 1931. The tax is levied on all 
imported motor spirit and on all motor spirit produced in 
this country from imported crude petroleum or distillate. 


Entirely domestic products, such as Scottish shale 
spirit, spirit produced by the hydrogenation of coal or 
creosote or the low temperature carbonisation of coal, ane 
benzole, are guaranteed exemption from the tax by = 
British Hydrocarbon Oils Production Act, 1934, Z : 
period of nine years, with the tax at the rate of ‘ pe 
gallon, or for a proportionately shorter period if : e - 
is more than 4d. The present tax of 8d. per gallon wi a 
four and a half years’ exemption. Home production ° 
petrol from coal has tended to increase, and it 1s ana . 
to note that the Air Ministry has been taking the i 
Low Temperature Carbonisation after it has been su , oe 
to a special process of refinement by Carless, a 
and Leonard. The total yield of the a" ~ 
the current year is estimated at a. heavy 
{950,000 should be added in respect of t "in 1033 
oil duty, imposed at the rate of 1d. per gallon a to 
on all imported heavy hydrocarbon oils, and on tied 
8d. in August last in respect of all heavy oil use allon is 
for road transport. Tax at the rate of 1d. 2 oie 
also payable on the lubricating oil consume a per 
vehicles; this is equivalent to an additional i a aneet 
annum. If it be assumed that 98 per cent, fes, the total 
spirit consumed is in respect of motor vehicles, aca 
burden of these taxes as affecting the Peele for 
reaches some {£39 millions per annum, an = the cor: 
nearly 6 per cent. of the total national eee ‘700,000 if 
sponding yield of these taxes was only fr were 1Ol 
1928/29, while between 1920 and 1928 they 
existent. 

MARKETING METHODS 


The service which has been developed b : 
panies since the war in order to meet the gre 


y the oil com: 
tly increase 
on- 
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demand for petroleum products has been oe wi 
tinual modification to meet the needs © 
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At first, distribution was based on bulk imports 
ankers into a very limited number of ocean installa- 
— ated round the coast, and on dispatch from 
~ se lJations in rail tank cars to main depots within 
- om served by each installation. At the depots the 
the 14 gto were discharged into underground storage, 
a iG nately the motor spirit was filled into two-gallon 
-s ‘hich were distributed by road to sub-depdéts. These 
ee also served the function of sales units, each 
come the charge of a salesman with a definite terri- 
ony lotted to him and having one or more motor lorries 
ish deliveries of the cans were made to customers in 
. poo served. The greatest improvement in methods 
 d Jivery occurred in the middle twenties, when the 
jevelopment of the hand-operated metering pump affixed 
i .n underground tank at garages and commercial users 
ee and the general agreement between distributors 
wot to deliver a load of less than 200 gallons at a time 
sto such storage, completely revolutionised the service of 
istribution. This change, together with the technical 
mprovement of the motor lorry and of the roads, especi- 
ily the development of low-pressure pneumatic tyres, in- 
eased the effective radius for delivery vehicles and made 
any of the original depéts redundant; those which 
“mained were given increased storage accommodation and 
acjlities for direct bulk feeding from the installation. 


The tendency in recent years has been to increase the 
sumber of ocean installations and reduce the number of 
Jepéts, but the larger distributors still operate a very great 
aumber of depdts—in the case of the two largest, probably 
yme five hundred each. The cheapening and improve- 
nent of motor transport have also led to the feeding of 
epots from the ocean installations by road instead of by 
rail, while the development and cheapening of the small 
motor boat, through recent technical improvements in the 
Diesel engine, has encouraged the construction of small 


public. 
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coastal installations and new depéts at places where they 
can be fed by water, either coastwise or via the inland 
waterway system, from the main installations. 

The companies engaged in the distribution of petroleum 
products fall into two main groups. On the one hand, 
there are the ‘‘ national ’’ companies, which control by 
far the greater part of the trade and observe certain rules 
concerning terms of business and prices. These include 
non-discrimination in the prices at which garages will be 
supplied and the maintenance of fixed retail prices. On the 
other hand, there are the ‘‘ independents,’’ who are not 


bound by such rules, and many of whom do not observe 
them. 
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COMPETITION 


Formerly competition from ‘‘ independents ’’ was met 
by the “‘ national ’’ companies by means of a price zone 
system, which made prices rather lower in districts where 
competition was acute and higher elsewhere. But this 
method was found to cause such difficulties along the zone 
boundaries that it has been discontinued. All England and 
Wales and most of Scotland are now included by the 
‘“ national ’’ companies in a single zone. The “ national ’’ 
companies have met competition by a rigid attention to 
distribution costs. But they have been handicapped by 
reason of the fact that they offer a nation-wide service 
based on established depéts, whereas many of the ‘‘ inde- 
pendents ’’ have no depots, but operate solely by means 
of road deliveries from hired storage at public installations, 
picking customers who will be cheap to supply and 
‘‘ skimming the cream ’’ of the trade by appearing as 
strong sellers whenever the margin between selling prices 
and replacement costs appears attractive, and giving up 
business, often quite irresponsibly, when the margin 
narrows. 

The other problem of the ‘‘ national ’’ distributors is 
the rapid growth in the number of garages and pumps, and 
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1899 CARLESS, CAPEL & LEONARD 


over 40 years ago—the first makers of Petrol. 


They are now also refining and marketing a 


spirit made from BRITISH COAL called 
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the consequent difficulty of reducing distribution costs. 
There are estimated to be at the present time some 35,000 
garages in the country and upwards of 90,000 petrol pumps 
at garages. The garage industry is one of the easiest to 
enter for a man with little capital or technical knowledge. 
The outcry against the spoiling of the countryside by the 
erection of unnecessary petrol stations is widespread, but 
it is difficult to see how, without legislative action, the 
number of garages can be prevented from exceeding the 
needs of the community. Competition compels the oil 
companies to supply newcomers, while it is the business 
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of the pump manufacturers to sell as 

“ man 
possible. The would-be garage owner can wid Pamps as 
to buy motor spirit and oil on credit from the di. ee 
and obtain his pumps on hire- Wutors 


purchase terms s ; 
a number of years. His outlay on entering ny 
ESS 


is thus often negligible. In consequence, the supply 

garages and petrol stations tends constantly ray : 
demand, in many cases making it impossible for establish 
enterprises to earn a reasonable livelihood, and effectiy i 
preventing the consolidation of the garage industry int 
larger and more efficient units. 7 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN 1919 many latent ideas were awaiting commercial 
development in the motor industry. In describing the pro- 
egress of subsequent years, we may conveniently begin with 
the power unit. Here a most important feature has been 
the great advance in the power/weight ratio. In no 
country has greater success been achieved in this direction 
than in Great Britain, where the weight, not only of the 
power unit but of the complete vehicle in terms of horse 
power, is astonishingly light. This result has _ been 
achieved, with no sacrifice of ‘‘ roadworthiness,’’ largely 
by intensive research into ferrous and non-ferrous alloys. 
In the course of this investigation, engine speeds have 
increased greatly and improvement in lubrication has been 
obtained. Road speeds have also advanced. 

Though the conventional internal combustion engine has 
progressed rapidly, the compression ignition, or Diesel type 
has arisen as a new factor in vehicle construction, particu- 
larly in the commercial and public service field. Some 
three years ago the use of the compression ignition engine 
for road vehicles was limited, partly by the exigencies of 
the power/ weight ratio. The additional weight entailed in 
the early days of the compression ignition engine has now 
been eliminated to a considerable degree, and vehicles 
equipped with it represent an increasing proportion of the 
national total. 

It is a natural step from the power unit to the trans- 
mission, where most important developments have centred 
round such features as the fluid flywheel and the pre-selec- 
tor gear. Progress in suspension has also been noteworthy. 
Springing, shock absorbers and tyre development—for the 
tyre is part of the suspension system—have materially 
improved. Probably no other advance has contributed so 
substantially to the comfort of the passenger. The inde- 
pendent suspension, now provided on certain private cars, 
is another instance of “‘ refinement.’’ 

Considerable progress has been made in the construction 
of goods-carrying vehicles. Smooth running, with attendant 
quietness, and the adoption of pneumatic in place of solid 
tyres, have added to the amenities of the highway. The 
increased roadworthiness of this class of vehicles has 
contributed substantially to the durability of British roads 
by considerably reducing ‘‘ road impact.’’ The trolley 
bus, with its flexibility of track to facilitate its passage 
through city streets, is making rapid headway in supplant- 
ing the tramcar, with its fixed track and its dangerous prac- 
tice of discharging its passengers in the centre of a crowded 
highway. 

COACHWORK AND BRAKING 


No development has made more appeal to the eye than 
that of coachwork, both for the private car and the public 
service vehicle. The coachbuilt private car body, con- 
structed largely of wood by the survivors of the old coach- 
building art, was succeeded by the fabric body, which 
in turn has been replaced by the all metal body. The 
latter is practically supreme to-day and lends itself to inten- 
sive production methods, though skilled craftsmen are still 
available to produce by hand the luxurious, specialised type 
of body when necessary. 

In 1919 the great majority of private car bodies were of 
the open touring type. To-day, while adherents of the 


open tourer remain, the closed saloon is predominant. 


An important factor from the safety aspect has been th: 
development of more efficient braking. Road speeds hav. 
gencrally risen and the increased gross weight of commer 
cial vehicles has necessitated a higher braking efficienc; 
Ihis has been achieved, first, by improvements in brak 
linings and in brake drum material and construction: 
secondly, by the large-scale adoption of brakes on al! 
wheels; and, thirdly, by various proprietary systems 
whereby the manual effort of the driver is reinforced to 
give prompt and adequate braking under the most arduous 
conditions. Tyre development, referred to elsewhere, has 
given the maximum road adhesion which is required for 
good braking. 

Progress in accessories and components has contributed 
to the general advance. Mention may be made of improve- 
ments in lighting and electrical equipment generally, includ- 
ing the provision of automatic voltage control, which has 
eliminated the possibility of overcharging. Thermostatic 
control of the cooling system is another noteworthy featur 
The adoption of fuel pressure systems, again, has enablec 
the fuel tank to be located in a non-vulnerable position. 
Contemporaneously with the development of the power 
unit, carburation has made a considerable advance. In th 
early days of motoring, coil ignition was practically unt- 
versal. - The magneto subsequently ousted the coil, but 
to-day the coil has regained its popularity for light car 
work, the magneto being still used for heavier vehicles. 
Automatic advance and retardation have contributed to 
ease of driving. Group lubrication, general lubrication by 
one motion—the depression of a pedal—and improved 
jacking mechanism have all added to the convenience 0 
the average owner. Again, not many years ago, the wine 
screen wiper, now universally fitted, was unknown. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


Future development is a matter of interesting oun. 
It may be that the system of unit construction by specia = 
in the manufacture of particular components, such - v 
engine, gear box and back axle, will be more ae 
adopted. The application of the compression Fo 
engine to the private car may also be the subject 0 _ 
sive study. Streamlining, again, has lately been pr 
the public eye. Ultra-streamlining, in the sense : — be 
ing a true “ tear-drop ’’ shape of body, will _— aie 
never realised. The modern designer will doubtless ‘ll nit 
tent with a reasonable degree of streamlining which tl 3 
serve graceful and pleasing lines. Adequate ade in- 
without draught, is another matter which 1s rece) ae 
creased attention. The air conditioning of o_o is 
vehicles may also demand further consideratior: svidie 
now little criticism of visibility, in the sense of Prov 
the driver with a clear view ahead and at each ee 
the designers will probably achieve further ae th 
Moreover, it is hoped that the efforts a be successttl: 
comparative immobility of traffic in fog will be ‘I] sections 
for the loss of business is enormous and affects a ° 
of the community. ; d 

Collective technical investigation has OM tor Manufac- 
progress in recent years. The Society = a technica 
turers and Traders has within its se et. Thus. 
department which is at the disposal of manu!ac 


e considerable 
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The History of the British Motor Industry 


includes the creation of the 





Works, Dagenham, the best-equipped, most self-reliant, 
in either the British Empire or Europe. 


Therein are manufactured Ford cars, Ford and Fordson commercial vehicles, Fordson tractors. 
agricultural and industrial, and Ford industrial power-units, for the energisation of portable, stationary 
or marine plant, every product typifying the Ford tradition of efficiency and economy, hand in hand. 


The blast furnace and coke-ovens at Dagenham, unique in Southern England, enable Ford Motor 
Company Limited to produce their own pig-iron and other ferrous materials of too high a grade to 
be economically purchased in open market. That fact alone justifies the claim of quite an exceptional 
standard of independence, self-reliance. 


A postcard will bring you detailed and illustrated descriptions both of the Ford Works at Dagenham 
and the remarkable value-propositions produced in them, notably including Britain’s Best Value in 
Four-Seated Saloons, the Popular Ford, £100, completely equipped, at works, now rapidly approaching 
its second hundred-thousand, proved by test all over the world. the car with which * There Is No 
Comparison ! ” 


The Local Ford Dealer can arrange visits to Dagenham, either individual or miguein, a8 Soe 
April to October the journey from Westminster to Dagenham and back can be made upon a motor- 
vessel expressly built for the trip. 


Ford Products—Proved by the Past-Improved for the Future ! 
* 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.1 
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a number of technical standards have been adopted in co- 
operation with the Institution of Automobile Engineers. 
For some years past, the Institution of Automobile 
Engineers has maintained a Research Department. This 
department, which has already achieved valuable results, 
is supported by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
and manufacturers and operators individually. Moreover, 


TARIFF 


ALL motor vehicles and components imported into Great 
Britain are subject to an ad valorem duty of 334 per cent. 
if of foreign origin and 22; per cent. it of Empire ori,in. 
This rate of duty was imposed on private cars, motor 
cycles and parts in September, 1915. The duties were 
repealed in August, 1924, but re-insututed in July of the 
following year. They were extended to commercial 
vehicles and parts in May, 1926, and to tyres in 1927. 

These changes are clearly reflected in imports of motor 
vehicles. Thus, imports of private cars and chassis rose 
from 22,890 in 1924 to 47,224 in 1925, only to fall to 
20,911 in the following year. Since then the highest level 
attained has been 32,111 in 1928 and the lowest 2,118 in 
1931. In the case of commercial vehicles, imports of 
chassis are not available by numbers before 1929, but 
imports of complete vehicles fell from 632 in 1925 to 93 
in 1926 on the imposition of the duty. Imports of chassis 
declined by value from {2,135,000 in 1925 to {1,331,000 
in the following year, but during the next three years 
there was a slight increase, which was followed by a decline 
to {220,000 in 1930. The effect of the duty was therefore 
immediate in the case of complete vehicles, but the effect 
on imports of chassis was less marked. 

The effect of the duty was most pronounced in the case 
of imports of private cars from France and America; they 
declined from 13,028 and 18,534 respectively in 1925 to 
4,760 and 5,910 in the following year. Imports from the 
United States, which consist largely of the cheaper high- 
powered cars not manufactured on an extensive scale in 
this country until recently, subsequently recovered to 
12,272 in 1928. The immediate effect of the duty was, 
therefore, to cut out the smaller types of car previously 
imported from France and Italy. Imports from Canada, 
which consisted principally of Buick, Chevrolet and Ford 
cars, fared rather better than those from the United States 
owing to the preferential duty on cars of Empire origin; 
British purchases of complete vehicles and chassis from 
Canada actually increased from 5,231 in 1925 to 7,855 
in 1929. In this connection, it may be noted that in order 
to qualify for the reduced rate of duty only 50 per cent. 
of the cost price need consist of Empire labour and 
material. This offers considerable scope to United States 
companies which are able to supply their plants in Canada 
with a number of components manufactured across the 
border. On the other hand, British manufacturers, in 
defining British-made cars, insist on 75 per cent. British 
labour and materials, and the engine, gear-box, back axle 
and complete vehicle are treated as separate entities in 
order to prevent, for example, the fitting of an expensive 
body to a comparatively cheap foreign chassis in order to 
comply with the regulations. In 1934, 60.5 per cent. of 
the imports of cars came from the United States, 27 per 
cent. from Canada and 10 per cent. from France. In the 
case of commercial vehicles over 95 per cent. of the total 
imports came from the United States. 

Imports from all sources were very considerably re- 
duced during the depression, principally as a result of the 
decline in purchasing power, which restricted the market 
for the larger types of car. But imports of complete 
cars increased from 2,997 in 1933 to 10,155 in 1934 as a 
result of the revival of purchasing power and of the reduc- 
tion of the horse power tax from {1 to 15s. This gave 
rise to the suggestion in some quarters that the duty should 
be increased, but it should be noted that imports in 1934 
were still considerably below the pre-depression level and 


that thev constituted less than 4 per cent. of British 
production. 
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apart from its activities as an education 
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a Repair Certificate Scheme. The sys 
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POLICY 


TAXATION OF COMPONENTS 


Since parts of motor vehicles are taxed at the same rate as 
complete vehicies, there is no apparent incentive to for 
manuiacturers to erect assembiy plants in this country, as 
they did in several continental countries. Nevertheless 
1,451 engines for private cars and 2,589 engines for com. 
mercial vehicles were imported during 1934, and it js 
probable that these figures give a close approximation to 
the number of vehicles assembled in this country. Actu- 
ally, with equal duties on complete vehicles and com- 
ponents, the advantage to a foreign manufacturer of 
assembly in this country is 334 per cent. on the cost of 
assembly. This may be a considerable item, provided the 
cost of labour in this country is not greater than that in 
the country of origin. Moreover, in some cases the Cus- 
toms authorities insist on including a proportion of such 
items as advertising expenditure in assessing the dutiable 
value of complete vehicles, an obstacle which is overcome 
by importing the vehicles in the form of components. In 
general, manufacturers divide the vehicle into components 
and price each of these. The prices are then compared 
with those of similar items in the importing country, and 
if an appreciable saving is apparent, assembly is under- 
taken. In some cases the most profitable procedure may 
be to import certain components and purchase others in 
the country where assembly is undertaken. 

Apart from components for assembly, a considerable 
volume of other parts and accessories are imported. The 
total value of imports of parts and accessories, including 
chassis frames without engines and spare engines, 
amounted to {1,259,155 in 1934. This shows a consider- 
able reduction from the 1929 figure of {£4,2%1,402. One 
of the largest items is ball and roller bearings, which art 
imported in large quantities from Sweden (/88,040 In 
1934) and Germany (£33,379). Apart from this item and 
of kerbside pumps from the United States, which were 
valued at {70,632 in 1934, the principal sources of imports 
are France and the United States, the inference being that 
such imports consist principally of spares and accessories 
for the complete vehicles imported from these countries. 


eign 


RAW MATERIALS 


The question of import duties on motor vehicles 1s 2's° 
closely bound up with that of the duties on the raw 
materials of the industry, of which one of the po sy 
portant is steel. Though the motor industry pio™ 
does not import any considerable quantity of steel direc . 
several manufacturers have been complaining — 
that, since the imposition of the steel duties and the _ ad 
ment with the continental cartel, British steel SS , 
raised considerably the prices of their products. taining 
facturers also complain of considerable delay in 0 } ‘a the 
supplies. It is to be hoped that an improvem® bnical 
position will take place as soon as the process © “ ee 
modernisation, now being ae through by the s 
industry, has been completed. : ‘ 

On the whole, a canidemiie reduction in the pal . 
the finished product has been achieved and Nien an 
the consumer. The present duties are now of the horse 
added significance in view of the reduction © rs might 
power tax, of which the American manufactures ntage 
have been expected to have taken even more 4 


: its 
than has actually been the case. With gan 
present level, British manufacturers will be a 
their attention to the production of larger ca 
time, imports will probably continue at 2 


rs. At the same 
level sufficient 
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THESE FACTS ARE INTERESTING 


© Number of Eupioyees 6 500 
@ Cost of factory equipment 
£2,000 000 
@ Electrical Consumption 
1,450, 00 units per month 
@Gas Consumprion 
2500 000 cubic ff. per week 
@ Coal Consumption 
200 tons per week 
@ Water Consumption 
1,000,000 galls per week 

@ The conveyor system has storage 
for 100 bodies and 700 to 1,000 
engine unils. 

@ lhe welfare organisation is very 
complete and includes one of 
the fine t works canteen buildings 
in the counry. 

@ [he first three Wolseley ca's built 
in 1895, 1697 and 1899 respectively 
are still in existence at the works. 

@ Area of works 72 a_res 

® Area of floor space 

13 million sq. ft. 





WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED 


BIRMINGHAM 


WARD 
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* 72. ACRES OF 
PRACTICAL IDEALISM 
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In the thirty-five years we have been manufacturing 
automobiles — and not without a measure of success — 
we have sought always to remember that our re- 
sponsibilities towards the Public are bound up with 
those we owe to our employees, the industry as a 
whole and above all towards our country. 


Whilst raising the efficiency of our plant and organ- 
isation to the highest level possible, we have 
endeavoured, concurrently, to improve the conditions 
under which our employees work, to take our share 
in lessening unemployment and to frame our policy 
towards the common aim—world leadership for 
British cars. 


Suchisthe Wolseley policy—instigated by Lord Nuffield. 
“An institution,” said Emerson, “is the lengthened 


‘ 
shadow of a man.’ 
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to provide the necessary stimulus towards improved 
design without flooding the market. he importance ot 
success in this respect lies largely in the export field. 
Although British exports were assisted during the depres- 
sion by the reduction of purchasing power which compelled 
many car users abroad to purchase smaller vehicles with 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


THE extraordinary development of motor traffic has created 
a multitude of problems demanding the attention of the 
Government. Since its establishment in 1919 the Ministry 
of Transport has taken the initiative in devising new legis- 
lation. The problem has many facets. The first is the 
question of public safety. The number of persons killed 
in road accidents has increased from 2,700 in 1920 to a 
present figure of about 7,000 a year. In addition, over 
200,000 persons are injured annually on the roads. A 
second question concerns the size and weight of vehicles 
and the type of tyres used. Great Britain inherited a road 
system from the days of horse traffic. Though much has 
been done subsequently to improve the roads, they 
have not, in fact, been radically altered. It has been 
impossible, consequently, to allow motor vehicles an un- 
limited increase in size and weight, for such a course would 
have involved enormously increased charges for road 
widening and strengthening, the rebuilding of bridges, etc., 
as well as congestion and inconvenience to road users 
operating small vehicles. 

In the third place, the road transport industry has a social 
aspect. Omnibus and tramway operation provides a live- 
lihood to-day for 183,000 persons registered under the Un- 
employment Insurance Scheme, and ‘‘ Other Road Trans- 
port ’’ (broadly, the road haulage industry) for 214,000. 
Further, at least 300,000 of the 2,000,000 persons regis- 
tered under ‘‘ Distributive Trades ’’ are probably motor 
drivers and assistants, although their duties may also 
include sales or canvassing work. During the ‘twenties the 
majority of these people were unorganised, worked rela- 
tively long hours and had no effective machinery for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Finally, the road transport industry has been subject to 
far-reaching Government intervention. The railways have 
lost a good deal of traffic to the roads, and have been com- 
pelled to reduce their rates and fares to meet road 
competition. Until recently, it has been easy for the man 
with little or no capital to enter the omnibus and road 
haulage industries, and the latter, in particular, have been 
subject to waves of uneconomic rate-cutting. Thus the 
desire of the railways to restrict competition has been 
backed by pressure from a section of the road transport 
industry itself for legislative action to restrict the number 
of new entrants. 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


Such, in brief, are the problems to which modern road 
transport development has given rise. Clearly, the first 
concern of any responsible Government must be with the 
question of public safety. Here, however, a formidable 
difficulty has arisen. Accurate knowledge of the relative 
importance of different causal factors in road accidents 
is an indispensable preliminary to any remedial policy. 
And such knowledge has been almost non-existent. Up to 
1930, a nominal speed limit of 20 m.p.h. was in force for 
all motor vehicles. Though, in fact, it was honoured in the 
breach rather than the observance, it was criticised on the 
ground that it concentrated attention too much on speed 
and too little on careful driving. Following the recom- 
mendation of a Royal Commission on Transport, it was 
abolished for private cars and motor cycles by the Road 
Traffic Act of 1930, which at the same time imposed heavier 
penalties on the dangerous and careless driver. Speed 
limits for pneumatic-tyred omnibuses and coaches were 
simultaneously fixed at 30 miles per hour: for pneumatic- 
tyred goods vehicles up to 2} tons unladen weight at 
30 m.p-h.; and for heavier vehicles at 20 m.p.h., with still 
lower limits in other cases. . 


The fact that the number of deaths from road accidents 
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OF ROAD TRANSPORT 


fell from 7,305 in 1930 to 6,691 in 1931 was hailed as 4 
proot that the policy of abolishing the speed limit y: 
correct. Road deaths, however, began to mount again z 
1933. After considerable pressure, the Minister o | : 
port re-imposed a speed limit of 30 m.p.h. for private pal 
and motor cycles in built-up areas in March, 1935. Thee 
followed, in the May-July period, a reduction of 19.4 mi 
cent. in road deaths and in the August-October period a 
reduction of 8.6 percent. It would appear that any chang, 
in Government policy which focusses the attention oj 
Press and public on the subject of road accidents leads 
immediately to their diminution, but that this effect tends 
to disappear as public interest wanes. During the last two 
years much has been done by way of the provision of 
pedestrian street crossings, of traffic lights, and of an ip- 
creased number of footpaths along main roads in the 
country. A beginning has also been made in providing 
special tracks for cyclists. On the whole, however, these 
measures have not met with the degree of success which was 
expected. It has been alleged that pedestrian crossings 
are too numerous and that they are only partially effective, 
since pedestrians are under no legal compulsion to use 
them. Cyclist tracks are opposed by the official organisa- 
tions concerned. Traffic lights relieve the police of a great 
deal of control work, but are responsible, with other regula- 
tions, for much bitterness among private motorists, who, 
rightly or wrongly, feel themselves the object of a certain 
amount of “‘ petty persecution.”’ 


RESTRICTION OF SIZE AND WEIGHT 

As regards the second point—control of the size, weight 
and tyres of motor vehicles—the ruling consideration is that 
although the effective volume of motor traffic has increased 
approximately tenfold since 1920, the mileage of roads and 
streets has risen only from 176,993 to 177,822. Annual 
expenditure on road construction, improvement and main- 
tenance, which was £43 millions in 1921, is no more than 
£55 millions at present. In other words, official policy has 
been based on the utilisation of existing roads rather than 
the constructing of new roads on the lines followed, ¢.g.. 18 
Italy and Germany. Consequently, it has been necessary 
to restrict the maximum size and weight of motor vehicles. 
Under existing regulations the maximum gross laden weight 
varies from 12 tons for a four-wheeler to 22 tons for any 
motor vehicle. Overall lengths must not exceed 33 feet and 
widths 7 ft. 6 ins. It has been illegal to use steel tyres 
since 1932. Solid rubber tyres were forbidden to new 
vehicles a year earlier and must be completely replaced by 
pneumatics by 1940. Further, taxation has been col 
tinuously steepened for the heavier classes, and operators 
have been driven to use more and lighter vehicles. 
Between 1926 and 1934 the number of lorries in use of _ 
three tons unladen weight fell from 59,409 to 40.77 4 
Simultaneously the number of less than three tons increas" 
from 197,714 to 366,541. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 

So much for considerations affecting size an 
As regards the third point, wages and conditions, 1 atten- 
among drivers of motor vehicles have received officia tready 
tion only during the past five years. Much has a es 
been done, however, by way of official control. W Traffic 
the omnibus industry, under Section 93 of the Road which 
Act, 1930, must not be less favourable than — vern- 
would need to be observed under a contract with me in 
ment departments. The same Act limited hours | rs, but 
any one day. This was effective for omnibus drive Jory 
lacked machinery for its enforcement in the case 1 


d weight. 
of work 


ai 
drivers. It was only with the passing of the Road and I 
Traffic Act of 1933 that the keeping 0 


f records of hours © 
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This chart represents 
the sales of Vauxhall 
products during the 
past seven years.... 
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An aerial view of the geat Vauxhall factory at 


Luton, Bedfordshire, where Wa xiall cers and 
Bedford trucks are manufactured SOME FACTS AND FIGURES 





1930 1935 
TOTAL EMPLOYEES 2,004 7,100 
TOTAL PAYROLL £450,000 £1,378,500 
TOTAL PURCHASES £1,900,000 £5,300,000 
CAPITAL VALUE OF LAND AND 
BUILDINGS £400,000 £1 000,000 


VALUE OF PLANT AND EQUIPMENT — £600,000 £1 ,300,000 
AMOUNT SPENT ON EXTENSIONS SINCE 1930 £ 1,300,000 





FLOOR AREA OF THE ENTIRE FACTORY 31 ACRES 


VAUXHALL MOTORS L'*? 


Manufacturers of Vauxhall Cars and Bedford Trucks 
LUTON BEDFORDSHIRE 
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work and journeys by lorry drivers was made compulsory, 
and enforcement became possible in practice. 

The same Act made the provisions of the wages section 
of the earlier Act applicable to drivers of haulage vehicles, 
but not of ancillary users’ vehicles. A National Joint Con- 
ciliation Board was established to agree upon wages for the 
different classes of lorry driver in each area. It was under- 
stood that failure to pay such wage rates might ultimately 
lead to a refusal to renew the offending employer’s licence 
to operate. In fact, there has been delay in enforcing pay- 
ment of the standard wages in certain instances. Lorry 
drivers’ standard wages vary (according to district, type of 
lorry and type of service) from 2 minimum of 45s. a week 
for light vehicles on local work in rural areas to a maximum 
of 75s. for ‘‘ heavy-weight ’’ drivers in London. The basis 
is a 48-hour week, and special overtime rates are payable 
for all work in excess of that maximum. On the whole, it 
is agreed that Government control of wages and conditions 
has been fair and reasonable. 


CONTROL OF PASSENGER SERVICES 


By far the most interesting and important aspect of 
Government intervention, however, has been concerned 
with economic control. The Road Traffic Act of 1930 took 
the licensing of omnibuses and motor coaches out of the 
hands of local authorities and placed it (together with fairly 
complete control of fares, time-tables and density of 
services) in the hands of Traffic Commissioners appointed 
by the Minister of Transport and answerable only to him. 
As a result, the number of hackney carriages of over eight 
seats, excluding trolley buses, which had increased from 
some 4 ,000 in 1926 to 52,156 in 1930, fell to 48,519 in 
1931. Subsequently, the omnibus industry has been 
relatively stabilised, as the following table shows: — 





Omnibuses and Motor Coaches 





No. of 

————i |6Pelvete 

Year Average Total — 

Vehicle Passenger Receipt Passenger (Gren t 

Miles Journeys per Receipts Britain) 

Journey M 

d. £ 

iv3E .......0 | 1,328,999,S21 5,269,475,607 2-66 $8,397,279 1,083,457 
1932 .....0000 1,323,721,070 5,344,834, 136 2°61 58,207,546 1,127,681 
BOEB .coccoree 1,312,967,540 5,423,988, 292 2-57 58,069,074 1,203,245 
i934... 1,345,598,053 5,721, 800,854 2°52 60,030,067 1,308,425 


The increase in 1934 is ascribed to the replacement of 
trams by buses in a number of municipalities and to an in- 
crease of bus receipts by the London Passenger Transport 
Board. The growth in the number of private cars, however, 
suggests that there has been a loss of business by public 
transport, as a whole, to privately owned transport. There 
has also been a large increase in pedal cycle ownership. 
Had the omnibus industry been able to adopt a more 
flexible policy in the matter of fares, some of the business 
lost to privately owned transport might possibly have been 
retained. On the other hand, stabilisation has made 
possible considerable economies through the better use of 
vehicles and the buying up of competitors on particular 
services. This in turn has established a number of local 
monopolies, and there is no doubt whatever that the profit- 
ability of omnibus operation has greatly increased. 
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CONTROL OF ROAD HAULAGE 

The Road and Rail Traffic Act of 1933 went 
to extend the same policy to the road haulage ; ce a 
placing the licensing of its services under ti iat 
Traftic Commissioners. It is now virtually im wr 
new concerns to enter the industry; and se — 
operators must bring definite evidence Of the growth. — 
business, and the unsuitability of other Operators a 
native means of transport for their particular work in nr 
to obtain permission to extend their fleets. tore 
parties can object to applications for such extensions, ors 
the renewal of licences, on the ground that the servic ‘ oe 
or would be, in excess of requirements. In the - " a 
othcial figures showing the eftect of this control oe . 
opinion of the road haulage industry is that the te 
omnibus licensing is being repeated, although in a son 
what milder form. There is thought to have been no basi 
diversion of traffic from rail to road hauliers, and in‘. 
some regaining of traffic by the railways as a result of th 
‘‘ agreed charges *’ they are permitted to quote under th, 
Road and Rail Traffic Act of 1933. The increase in wall 
able traffic brought by the improvement in trade is believed 
to have been mainly absorbed by privately owned ani 
operated ancillary users’ vehicles. It would appear 
further, that, on the goods side also, a loss of traffic from 
public to private transport is taking place. This is im 
portant from the manufacturer’s point of view, as th 
ancillary user mainly operates relatively small vehicle 
with comparatively low annual mileages, while the haulie: 
uses larger vehicles running much greater mileages. 


CONTROL BY ‘“‘ BOARDS” 


In two instances, Government control has proceeded « 
good deal further than elsewhere. The first has been the 
establishment of the London Passenger Transport Board 
by the London Passenger Transport Act of 1933. This 
brought all London public passenger transport—omnibuses. 
trams and ‘‘ tubes ’’—under the ownership of a single 
public board, and provided for pooling agreements a: 
regards the passenger traffic of the main-line railways in 
the London area. The second new departure has been th: 
Road and Rail Transport (Northern Ireland) Act, passed 
this year. Under this Act, all public road transport- 
passenger and goods—in Northern Ireland will be brought 
under the ownership of a single public board. There is to 
be a pooling agreement with the railways, but no common 
ownership. 

It is somewhat early, as yet, to pass judgment on these 
schemes. The greater part of London transport had been 
controlled by the ‘‘ Underground ’’ combine before th 
establishment of the Board. The administrative change> 
involved in its establishment were numerous rather than 
formidable. There are some indications already, however, 
that on the omnibus side greater flexibility and more rapid 
expansion are obtainable in London than in other areas 
where omnibuses are strictly controlled by Traffic Commis 
sioners with an eye on rail competition. The Norther 
Ireland board is still in the experimental stage. It may, 
however, be doubted whether the lessons to be learnt 1n 2 
territory approximately the size of Yorkshire, with a pop 
lation comparable with that of Birmingham, will be wd 
sarily of direct application to more complicated problems 
which would arise under a similar board in Great Bntain 


history of 


ROAD USERS’ 


PRIVATE-CAR Owners, numerically the strongest body of 
users, early recognised the necessity of taking steps for their 
own protection against the legislator and vested interests, 
who did not welcome the emergence of new methods of 
travel. The Automobile Association, representing over 
half-a-million owners, and the Royal Automobile Club, with 
a membership of approximately half that figure, share the 
work of serving the private individual. Both of these 
organisations date from the early days of the century, and 
are, in effect, national institutions performing many duties 
in the public interest which otherwise would have to be paid 
for by the authorities. A traveller in Great Britain is seldom 
at a loss for assistance and advice from the efficient patrol- 
men of these two bodies. In Scotland, the Royal Scottish 


ORGANISATIONS 


Automobile Club and, in Ireland, the Royal ~_ pnp 
bile Club, enthusiastically second the efforts of the 
principal organisations. 


Of similar importance to the user of the comme 
vehicle in its several forms are the organisations a Users 
to their special interests. The Commercial NOM 1A. 
Association, with its counterpart, the Scottish the trader 
are particularly interested in the ancillary uset, ” 


j ivities 
owning his own transport is termed, though their activi” 
extend into other spheres. 
their endeavours to resist encroachment on t 7 
their members have.created, and to prevent the ¢ 
of legislation detrimental to their interests. 
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The haulier hires out his transport to the public; he is 
n important factor in the motor industry, who performs for 
British trade a service which would not otherwise be avail- 
‘ble. The pressure of recent legislation has compelled 
* veral of his smaller representative associations to amalga- 
a for the sake of strength. Thus, the Associated Road 
Operators has emerged, with a membership of over ten 
shousand fleet owners, to do battle in the interests of 
hauliers. . 

In the omnibus field, there is a considerable variety of 
wnerships which find difficulty in working together closely. 
rhe independent owners have merged their association, the 
\jotor Hirers’ and Coach Services Association, 1n the Asso- 
vated Road Operators, but local prejudices still support a 
sumber of organisations which would doubtless gain in 
<rength by amalgamation in the national body. The com- 
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panies partly controlled by the railway companies are 
joined in the Omnibus Owners’ Association, while muni- 
cipal interests are served by the Municipal Tramways and 
Transport Association and the Tramways and Light 
Railways Association. 

The prevailing idea that all these organisations are neces- 
sary and have special interests to conserve is an unfortunate 
circumstance for the motor industry, as the consequent lack 
of co-ordination leaves them open to separate attack by 
Opposing interests. Attempts have been made to bring 
them closer together. But while hope of ultimate success is 
not wanting, the Motor Legislation Committee representing 
one section, and the British Road Federation, with chiefly 
commercial user interests, still work in separate compart- 
ments. It would seem that considerable energy in legis 
lative matters might well be conserved by united action. 


MOTOR INSURANCE 


(BY AN INSURANCE CORRESPONDENT) 


ix the family of insurance the motor department is a 
youngster; and like the junior members of many 
other families, it is vigorous, it is growing quickly, 
ind it is apt at times to cause its elders a certain 
measure of anxiety. Many motorists believe that it 
sa source of enormous profit to the insurance companies 
ind resent having by law to pay premiums (which they are 
nelined to regard as excessive) to private concerns which 
re already of untold wealth and continue year by year to 
nerease their reserves at the expense of the hard-used 
owners of cars. That isa mistaken belief. Insurance com- 
panies do not make large profits out of motor insurance. 
if it were possible to separate the figures of motor insur- 
ance in Great Britain from the general accident figures, 
home and foreign, there is little doubt that the result would 
be, in 1934 at any rate, a substantial loss. The British 
motorist is not, to the insurance industry, the most profit- 
able. He travels on crowded roads in a country which 
ets a high value on human life. He is subject to an un- 
usually high risk of accident, and once in an accident, is 
lable to pay damages on an unusually high scale. Motor 
surance, in fact, tends to be profitable in inverse pro- 
portion to the state of a country’s civilisation. It is easier 
to do well as a motor underwriter in places where the 
seneral level of wealth is not high and the legal system not 
ughly developed than in a country like ours, which enjoys 
4 generous standard of living, the best roads in the world, 
and law courts which rightly put a big cash value on life 
and limb. For this reason the motor department of an 
‘surance company needs in this country the most careful 
and vigilant management, and motorists have really no 


— for complaining that the companies make excessive 
profits. 


_ Thus, the manager of the motor department of an insur- 
‘nce company has in the past few years been more subject 
‘han any of his colleagues to the competition of unsound 
‘ompanies. The reason is that it is easier to get new busi- 
iss in the motor department than in any other, and new 
‘oncerns starting their careers and trying to cut into the 
market have naturally concentrated on this form of insur- 
am, The result has been that the scandal of defaulting 
ees has been for the most part confined to the motor 
vsiness, and the injured pedestrian—the person whom 
arliament has been most anxious to protect—has in fact 
oe : greatest Sufferer from insurance failures. It may 
- e that the epidemic of failures has, temporarily at any 
hold worked itself out, but so long as present conditions 
. a there will always be a temptation for the optimist 
the ect a big premium quickly in the field which offers 
ete” opportunity for that dangerous form of 


aa Profits of motor insurance are conditioned largely 


Tieene: attitude of the courts to third-party claims, and in 
sympaihett> Judges and juries have become more and more 
Nj letic to the pedestrian and the motorist who has 
injured in a collision on the road. That tendency, in 





the present state of public opinion, would be inevitable in 
any case, but it has been accelerated and intensified by the 
Road Traffic Act, which makes third-party insurance com- 
pulsory and consequently does away with the old rule that 
in third-party actions the existence of an insurer behind 
the defendant must not be disclosed. Any human jury 
will be influenced by the knowledge that damages will fall 
not on a private citizen but on an insurance company. A 
fair analogy to what has happened since 1930 would be 
this: imagine a sudden upward movement in the price of 
commodities and a fire department which, without being 
able to increase its premium income in proportion to the 
risk, has to pay all its losses on a much higher scale of 
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prices. That is in effect what has happened to the motor 
departments. Their premiums are not fixed on a rate per 
cent. of the liability they run, but they have, nevertheless, 
had to face something not unlike a revolution in the extent 
of that liability. 


GOOD AND BAD RISKS 


Moreover, motor insurance is at present entangled more 
closely than any other form of insurance with Government 
control. The motorist is the only person in England who is 
bound by law to insure, and while there is no corresponding 
obligation on an insurance company to accept his business, 
there is a certain moral obligation, which has to be recog- 
nised, to give him in some form the necessary cover. Per- 
haps it would be better if the insurers hardened their hearts 
and made it impossible for the bad driver to get the cover 
that he needs. It might force him off the road and reduce 
the risks that we all of us run when we take our walks 
abroad; but, as things are, it is the rarest thing in the world 
for a motorist, however bad his record, however great his 
proneness to accidents, to be prevented from driving by 
failure to obtain cover. And it is undoubtedly true that 
most of those motorists who have been bludgeoned into 
insuring by the Road Traffic Act are bad risks. They are, 
for the most part, irresponsible and careless. They were 
willing, so long as the law allowed, to drive with their 
third-party liability uncovered—a thing that no one but a 
really wealthy man ought ever to have done—and many 
of them regard their insurance certificate as nothing but a 
necessary nuisance which they must get (as they must 
get their driving licence) before starting out in their car. 
It was largely by catering for these gentry that the com- 
panies which have defaulted in the last few years came to 
their inglorious end. 

There is no other form of insurance in which the personal 
equation is so important as in the motor department. In 
every kind of insurance, of course, the personal equation 
matters. Good management on the part of the insured will 
always make a risk more desirable whether it is the fire risk 
or the workmen’s compensation risk of a factory or the 
insurance of the hull and machinery of a steamer. But in 
motor insurance this element is stronger still. The same 
car going on the same journey is obviously an entirely 
different risk according to the person who is driving it; and 
although there are certain types of driver who can be 
spotted as dangerous at first sight, there are others who are 
equally dangerous—but for no visible reason. They are 
the people for whom the terrible adjective ‘‘ accident- 
prone ’’’ has been invented, and they make it extra- 
ordinarily difficult for the insurers to fix a scale of rates that 
will be fair all round. And it so happens that in private 
motor insurance not only tariff offices but non-tariff offices 
and Lloyd’s underwriters as well work on schedules, most 
of which are published and presented to agents, and so are 
not too easy to adapt to the idiosyncrasies of individual 
drivers. That tends to increase the difficulty of motor under- 
writing and perhaps accounts for the feeling which is com- 
mon among careful motorists that they are penalised in their 


In all “‘ new ’’ industries, the romance of individual success 
is invariably followed by the participation of the investor 
at large. The motor industry is no exception. In two 
decades motor shares have become one of the most popular 
industrial groups for those investors who seek something 
more than the yield on “‘ investment ’’ industrials, and 
who relish the flavour of mild—and sometimes exciting— 
speculation which is still characteristic even of the leading 
shares of the group. 

In some respects, the general investor's interest is not 
fully representative of the industry. He has never shared, 
for example, in the equity of Morris, which is controlled by 
Lord Nuffield. Similarly, the steady recovery of Vauxhall 
to very high profits is a matter of indirect investment in- 
terest, via the common stock of General Motors, which 
controls Vauxhall. Any computation of the capital invested 
in the industry from the Stock Exchange List would ex- 
clude these important interests, and would also give an en- 
tirely false impression of Dennis, whose capital, after the 
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premiums for the sins of the reckless or the unf 
driver. If they are, it is to some extent inevitable 
essence of insurance is the bearing of one another's b 

and the premium for insuring A cannot be fixed — 
reference to the risk of insuring B. If it were it ae 
be insurance. But there is a natural tendency in the an 
circumstances for motorists who for any special aio 
a good risk to detach themselves from the general - 
and insure under a separate scheme of their own 7 
the very good risks are apt to drift away from the ord; oe 
offices, with the obvious consequences. ~— 


EXPENSE RATIOS 


Motor business is by its nature very large 
small cases. Big fleets of lorries and cars are comparative); 
few in number, and the backbone of the business is ty 
middle-class owner-driven car, a large proportion of thes 
risks being placed through the agency of garages and sq). 
ing organisations whose interest in insurance is naturally 
subsidiary to their main business. The manager of a motor 
insurance department consequently has to watch with care 
his expense and commission ratio, and it is sometimes urged 
as an objection to the companies that too much of the 
premium income goes in this way. That objection, how. 
ever, is not borne out by figures. A table recently published 
by the Post Magazine showed that tariff offices—dery- 
ing business, of course, from abroad as well as from this 
country—spent almost exactly 40 per cent. of their 193; 
motor premium income in working expenses and commis 
sion, while a number of non-tariff offices spent 37.9 pe 
cent. and a specialised mutual office spent 39.3 per cent 
To a layman those percentages may seem high, but the 
are not high when compared with the corresponding figures 
of other departments. On the whole managers are to b 
congratulated on working this difficult business, collecte: 
largely in units from here, there and everywhere, and sub- 
ject to Government regulations, on this average expens 
ratio. 

The future of motor insurance will probably not be eas) 
The business on offer will almost certainly continue t 
increase, but the task of selection is not likely to grow 
simpler. The control exercised by Government may bi 
expected to tighten rather than to relax, and the standard 
of damages appears still to be moving upwards. Com- 
posite offices may find that the competition of specialise: 
organisations increases and draws from the regular marke 
more of the safest class of risks, and they may be forced 
to classify risks on new lines, going less by horse power 
than by personality, location, occupation and record. It 
will never be feasible to rate each risk separately, but th 
recent re-rating of cars garaged in certain areas indicates 
the possibility of taking new factors into account. +Before 
long the tariff may have to introduce more: elaboratt 
methods of rating and so enable the offices to work on a 
more varied range of quotations. An enterpnsing hoster 
now offers shirts with three different lengths of sleeve te 
every one size in collars. Motor insurance may have to 
improve on that. 


Ortunar, 
SINCE thy 


ly made Up of 


large refunds some time ago, now bears little relation with 
its effective earning power. Again, the acquisition oe 
Humber, Hillman, Talbot, Sunbeam and Commer interests 
by Rootes gives the investor no opportunity of — 
directly in the fruits of the striking reorganisations — 
that concern has effected. 


has sufficient scope for 


That the investor, however, : d of 
accompanying recor 


diversification is suggested by the osent 
profits of 15 Seas since ane. Of these, eight — 
private car producers, three are concerned with poo of 
goods and passenger vehicles, and four are - an im- 
accessories. The list excludes other concerns = ding ol! 
portant motoring equity such as Dunlop, the lea ft con- 
and petrol distributors, and certain motor-cum-aircra 

cerns such as Rolls Royce. 
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period of marked expansion. New strata of r the cheap 
proved surprisingly responsive to the advent 0 
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ad reliable family car produced by the large popular 
ters, A second class of producers caters for the smaller 
Tdi which demands expansiveness, or exclusive 
a sical features, for example in transmission gear. While 
history of the industry is a constant reminder that 
vithin the general advance the fortunes of the individual 
em may swing between prosperity and bankruptcy ina 
say years, such scope for stability in profits as exists tends 
{all to these general classes. The diversification of models 
by the popular makers offsets the risk of failure of specific 
sodels which the small producers inevitably face and 
_milarly limits the profits due to one striking success among 
“dozen models. Again, the large concerns have en- 
.avoured to maintain their share of a growing market by 
duction in prices and by improvement of quality and 
ange of equipment. The course of profits of such concerns 
.. Austin and Morris sufficiently illustrates the relevance 
‘these factors during the last six years. 


THREE CATEGORIES 


if, however, the price of success is eternal technical vigi- 
‘ance, no less important is the necessity for strong internal 
snances. While some of the concerns in the first section 
ot the table have on occasion been compelled to trim their 
locations to free reserves to fit the circumstances, it may 
he doubted whether many industries could produce such a 
consistent record of under-distribution of earnings. To the 
long-term investor, however, some considerable part of 
these reserve provisions must be reckoned as a charge 
against profits, so far as they may be eventually applied to 

exceptional ’’ writing down of equipment with a short 
fective life, and to expenditure upon development work 
and research. Moreover, while considerations of policy 
tend to limit dividends from earned profits, there are signs 
that no opportunity on the production side must be lost in 
earning them. Already it appears that the cost of raw 
materials is tending to rise, and Sir Herbert Austin has 
tollowed Lord Nufhield’s recent protest with the formation 
of a company to produce special steels for the Austin 
works, Again, it is not yet clear whether the new {100 
Ford portends a further reduction of prices and of profit- 
margins, 

In the second category, it seems natural to place such 
concems as Standard, Vauxhall and Humber. All three 
nave passed through more or less serious adversity, but 
‘ey are now operating at satisfactory profitability. It 
would be equally unwise for the producers to infer indi- 
vidual prospects from the trend of the industry as a whole, 
but since they serve a market as responsive to considera- 
tons of quality as of price, their goodwill at least tends to 
promote a certain stability of turnover. From the stock 
market point of view, however, the attractions of this 
soup are limited by private ownership of the Vauxhall 
and Humber equities, while Standard shares, for all their 
‘tserved popularity, do not enjoy the same wide market 
as those of Austin and Ford. 
= the third class of private car makers who still hover 
= - a policy of popular and specialised cars, scope for 
~.4y investor tends to be restricted. Frequently the 
_ of these concerns depend upon the consistent success, 
bi a to season, of a small range of models, and to 
“ate it customers’ tastes in a single year may involve an 
rlativel ae of lost ground. _Some indication of the 
sathered fee ae which may arise in this section may be 
ot Singer =e eens of Rover profits, and also from that 
stiking we ich 1s not included in the table. Nor does a 
retual oor cone oe in design or technique guarantee per- 

ackwand 3 pom the large popular makers—themselves not 

me’ es Me IS respect—can readily profit by the smaller 
soe heb _— While there is considerable speculative 
in omation oe € specialist investor with reliable sources of 
shares are of eng the position of individual units, these 
folio which —— attraction in a general investment port- 
in dustriale Seeks to restrict its holdings to seasoned 
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ate car producers as a whole appear to 
€ prospects of increased profits, provided 
Costs do not rise so far that prices must 
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be increased or quality and refinements reduced. Commer- 
cial vehicle producers, however, come in a somewhat 
different category. The effects of legislation during recent 
years, coupled with rapid development of the Diesel engine, 
have been responsible for a sequence of sub-normal profits, 
from which recovery has been only partial as yet. Both 
the Associated Equipment and Dennis profits have yet to 
achieve the high levels which were earned between 1929 
and 1931. The larger concerns—in particular Leyland and 
<anARreereranietinnenceieencteeepcineenieemiaaia een 


» > ° ° 
Profits, Earntincs anp DIvIDENDS OF LEADING PRIVATE Car, 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLE AND Accessory COMPANIES 
(Profits in £'000's) 
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Group, Company a | 4 
(and Date of Accounts) | 1929 | 1930 1931 1932 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
j 
| 
a 
Motors | | | 
Austin (July 31 | 
omens oe ord 369°5 | 468-0t| 303-2 205°0 | 321-2 | 471-7 | 434-1 
ee 318 0 403 4t} 269-5 182-2 | 285-5 | 405-8 | 360-0F 
iv. Co “J 1U2°8t} 100 50 1u00 100 Wor 
Ford (Der al 
karn A ke radi 714-0 790°4 |Dr134-5 |Dr725-9 |} 742-2 | 483-7 ‘ 
Larned “, |} 12-8 14-6 Nil | Nil 11-4 6-9 
Div. | lu 10 Nil Nil Nil 5 _ 
Humber (July 31)— 
Earned pref. - (Dr.73-2§ 42°3 |Dr.96-2 |Dr245-0| 72-3 | 224-6 | 186-9 
Morris (Dec. 31) 
Earned for ord. ..... 814-1 730°4 313-9 464°0 | 135-0 | 327-9 
Earned | 40-7 36°5 17-2 23°2 6°38 16-4 
Div. ‘ 10 10 5 10 5 10 
Riley (Aug. 1)— | 
Earned for ord. ... | 63-7 73-2 78-8 66 7:9 36°8 
Earned °, ee 55°6 65-9 69°38 53-3 58-0 23-1 < 
Div. % ..... iad | 10 10 20 20 20 20 see 
Rover (July 30)— 
Earned for div. ...... | 120-2 | 37-2t |Dv.77-5 |Dr340-6| 12-5 | 94-41 154-0 
Earned %% . a 35-7 11-53 Nil Nil 4-0 29-0 38-2 
Bs Mee assess. ee 5 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Standard (Aug. 31)— | 
Earned for div. ...... |Dr 17-8 40-2 70-3 160-7 92-0 86-8 | 120-5 
Earned % ...... Nil 17:3 31-2 71°4 4u-9 37-3 51°38 
EF  eiisawnssawanks Nil Nil Nil 15 1S 15 20 
Vauxhall (Dec. 31)-- } 
Earned for ord. ©... |D#301-8 |Dr106-5 38-0 105-3 | 447-9 | 638-0 
Earned % ............ Nil Nil 12-6 32-5 | 132-7 | 183-0 
BS vnencencwacses Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 75 
Commercial Motors 
A.E.C. (Sept. 30)— 
Earned for div. ...... 94°6 141-0 150-5 127°5 73-13} 102-0 | 129-2 
= ge 8-6* 10°5* 10-0* 8-5* 6°53 8:8 11:1 
Te cic vncacmmecnes 8* 10° lu* 74° 6-73 84 8 
Dennis (Sept. 30)— 
Earned for div. ...... 336-6 286-8 135°7 74-1 74-3 | 104-0 | 117-9 
ES” See 72:5 410-3 183-0 98-6 98-9 | 139-8 | 158-9 
TE csacisiccciameder 350 2834 175 100 100 1334 150tt 
Leyland (Sept. 30)... 
Earned for div. ...... 507-63] 360-73] 200-9 65-9 |Dr30-6 | 154-2 
Earned % .........0.0 68-2¢] 51°53] 29-8 9-8 | Nil 22: 
ee ; Nil 20 lu 10 5 12k 
Accessories 
J. Lucas (Aug. 7)— 
Earned for ord. ...... 219-8 212-2 196-7 207-6 | 228-0 | 236-8 | 242-9 
Barnet % .....<cces0- 33-5 28-1 26-9 28-4 31-2 15-6)|) 1601 
NL Seen 25 25 2U 20 25 124 1244 
Serck Radiators (July 
31)— 
Earned for div. ..... 28-9 25:7 19-8 14:3 15-4 20-6 27:8 
RI Ney csccssace<ces 3-1 27-7 21-9 15:9 17-1 22:2 23-9 
STI sores cnaccwahane 173 17% 15 24 123 123 15 
S. Smith & Sons (July 
31)— 
Earned for dfd. ...... 36-4 22-5 0-9 5-1 24:4 36-4 39-4 
i 81-4 46°5 2-0 12-1 49-7 59°9 53-3 
eS, 374 13} Nil Nil 25 25 25 
Triplex (June 30)— 
Larned for div. ...... 10-2 36-7 34°5 30°8 60-4 75-2 85:5 
BAGROE Ge ccceesceeces 3:4 12-0 11-5 10-3 40-2 43°5 55:1 
BNE ee osdenewnencnins 5 5 10 10 25 25 30 


¢ After normal pref. dividends 1930 7 months equated to 12. 1935, ord. earnings and 
dividends as on old capital. § 1929, 11 months equated to 12. “ karned " and “ div. 
figures not given owing to capital reorganisation. ¢ Broken periods equated to 12 
month's. © After charging normal pref. div. each year. * Tax free. ; On capital 
increased basis by 100 per cent. bonus in 1933. tt And special dividend of 5U per cent. 
tax free from surplus realisation account. 
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A.E.C.—have strengthened their position vis-a-vis the 
considerable number of smaller companies whose inaus- 
picious profits records were only equalled by their weak 
selling. But since the latter are now dependent upon the 
larger concerns and a number of private companies for 
Diesel units, they have inevitably lost ground to the inte- 
grated engine, chassis and coachbuilding concerns. The 
latter, nevertheless, have still to regain a considerable part 
of the market in heavy vehicles, which were singled out for 


in 
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legislative attention. Their lighter types, moreover, must 
compete with the less expensive petrol vehicle, which has 
advantages where high annual mileages are not required. 

In this group, A.E.C. became a public company on the 
formation of the London Transport Board, with which it 
has a ten-year contract for supplying certain chassis and 
parts. Relative stability of profits rather than spectacular 
upswing is suggested by the earnings since 1929. Similar 
considerations are suggested by Dennis, but Leyland profits 
have been rather more sensitive. Their fluctuations may be 
explained by the period of poor business in passenger 
vehicles which succeeded the Road Traffic Act of 1930, 
owing to the conditions of glut in the second-hand market. 
The waning effect of this legislation, however, is suggested 
by the improvement in the passenger registrations, although 
they are little over half the level of 1929. Again, the expan- 
sion of the lorry market—despite the emphasis on lighter 
weight vehicles—suggests some possibility of rising profits. 
The general investor may be advised to limit his choice to 
those concerns which build their own Diesel engines, and 
the list is sufficiently small to allow the risk of fluctuation in 
the profits of individual firms to be hedged. 


ACCESSORY MANUFACTURERS 


A useful indirect equity in the prosperity of the motor 
industry, and, latterly, in the aviation industry, is provided 
by the accessory makers’ shares. The final section in the 
table illustrates the course of profits of four of these con- 
cerns. While it shows the influence of rising output upon 
profits, these have not been ‘‘ highly-geared ’’ for a number 
of reasons. Although the motorist has come to require a 
fuller dashboard of instruments, the number of companies 


PROSPECTS OF 


THE story of the growth of the motor industry in the 
leading industrialised countries is impressive. The rise of 
the British motor industry to third place among factory 
trades within the short time of fifteen years is no mean 
achievement, especially in view of the considerable diff- 
culties under which manufacturers in this country laboured 
in the early years after the war. The period of rapid and 
somewhat haphazard expansion of mechanised road trans- 
port has come to an end. What then are the prospects of 
the British motor industry ? 

There are no signs that the limit of expansion in the 
protected home market has been reached. But although 
at home saturation point may be approaching, given the 
present level of incomes and costs of running a car, re- 
placement demand alone will keep the industry busy in 
times of prosperity. But as saturation point at home draws 
nearer, the vulnerability of the industry during a period 
of falling incomes increases. This is amply demonstrated 
by the experience of the industry in the United States since 
1929. 

There are two ways in which the approach of saturation 
point of the home market may be deferred. In the first 
place, the area of the population whose income limit brings 
them within the potential car-owning class may be widened 
by still further reductions in the prices and running costs 
of motor vehicles. Competition among individual manu- 
facturers provides a powerful incentive for continuous 
application to secure a further reduction in costs. The 
minimum income necessary to run a car has fallen rapidly 
in recent years and may soon reach the {300 level. Manu- 
facturers, however, have little influence over the level of 
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originally catering for the demand was too 
substantial profit margins, and even now, af 
bubble companies—particularly in the safet 
—have been weeded out, conditions are 
However, the emergence of Triplex as the 
has been marked by an increase of profits 
years by over eight times, while dividends have risen six 
fold. The instrument and lighting equipment makers a id 
stability rather than rapid progress, although S. Smith and 
Sons (Motor Accessories), which passed through a difficult 
period in 1931 and 1932, has restored its former earnin 
capacity. On the aviation side, the instrument business : 
conducted at relatively low profit per unit, and if the emer. 
gence of the new {100 Ford heralds a campaign of price 
reduction by the leading makers, it is possibie that the 
accessory makers will be called upon to meet some part of 
the burden. Already production costs have been greatly 
reduced, and the scope for further economies has yp- 
doubtedly narrowed. It would seem fair to put a modest 
interpretation on future prospects, and the shares make 
their greatest appeal to the industrial investor who seeks a 
fair degree of stability coupled with a ‘‘ back entrance” 
into the motor industry through which he can hedge some 
of the difficulty of choosing the year’s successful producer. 
The motor industry has achieved its majority, but tech- 
nical conditions are still in process of change, and the 
investor who wishes to avoid the extremes of individual 
good and bad fortune can only seek refuge in a diversified 
holding of the leading equities. If this is periodically ex- 
amined in the light of competent technical advice, there 
should be scope enough for a satisfactory long-term interest 
in an industry whose market is still actively expanding. 


THE INDUSTRY 


taxation of petrol and vehicles and over the application ol 
the proceeds. But it is the duty of enlightened Govem- 
ment to see to it that no unnecessary obstacles are placed in 
the path of the industry. The second way in which the 
interests both of the industry and of the consumer can be 
furthered is the provision of roads suitable to the motor 
vehicle. The present road system remains inadequate 
despite the improvements carried out in recent years. An 
intensive ‘‘ five-year plan ’’ under central control might do 
much not only to relieve congestion and to increase the 
carrying capacity of the highways, but also to reduce the 
number of accidents. 

It is abroad, however, that the possibility of expansion 
seems greatest. A visitor to foreign countries may still see 
the strange spectacle of huge burdens carried by donkeys 
scarcely visible beneath their load and of tramcars — 
by the same species of animal. Already, the motor ve = 
has tended to displace these strange customs, but scope . 
development remains enormous. Inadequate roads . 
lack of purchasing power tend to restrain te Pa bt 
‘‘ motorisation ’’ oversea, but these obstacles will no éou 
be overcome in time. 7 sehicles 

The share of the future world trade in motor : a 
obtained by the British motor industry will — is 
large measure, on the relative efficiency of oo oe 
in this country. Here, again, enlightened —_ etry in 
policy might do much to help the British motor '" os a 
their efforts to increase exports by further reducin ritis 
even abolishing the horse-power tax which a low: 
manufacturers to concentrate on the production 
powered vehicles. 
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100 YEARS OF MUNICIPAL PROGRESS* 


TrespAY Is We centenary of the Municipal Corporations 
scp of 1835; and local government ouncers are to be 
congratulated on the enlightened self-interest which in- 
gpired theif National Association to arrange for this 
memorial volume. It consists of a number of essays, 
watten by the three editors and sixteen other dis- 
¢nguished authorities, varying considerably in length 
and quality, and treating a great many aspects of the 
emarkable century since the English cities were re- 
created by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. These 
gveral contributions very nearly succeed in making a 
sngle and coherent book. They are all worth reading, 
ad they do not suffer from being read in the order in which 
hey are printed. But there is too much overlapping 
certain salient facts are repeated at least three times in 
various places); and it would have been more logical and 
convenient to put the chapters on finance, Parliament and 
Central Control in the same part of the volume as those 
dealing with other parts of the machinery of local govern- 
ment, instead of separating them by nine essays concerned 
with the particular services provided. 

It might, too, have been wise to include a chapter by 
sme woman. For, except in Mr Gilbert Slater’s quite 
admirable article on Poor Relief, the contribution of women 
to the development of city government hardly receives 
enough attention. London, perhaps, should have had a 
chapter to itself, and there are two other rather serious 
omissions. Apart from a few incidental references to foreign 
countries, no attempt is made to compare municipal pro- 
gress in England with similar developments elsewhere. A 
chapter of comparisons would have been worth including 
‘possibly at the expense of half the disproportionately long 
essay on the Municipal Service), especially if it had dis- 
cussed German and American experience, and included 
some reference to Scotland. 

Moreover, the history and nature of rates are nowhere 
adequately examined, and the reader may well be left with 
the impression that nothing need be said in criticism or 
celence of the tax by which alone English cities can raise 
money. Sir Josiah Stamp’s valuable chapter on municipal 
‘ance seems to assume that this subject is too well known 
‘0 de worth discussing. 

But apart from these points of criticism, the book is 
‘cmirably planned, and many of the chapters are quite 
istrate. Since 1903, when the last edition of Redlich’s 
Local Government in England ’’ appeared, the work of 
“ty councils has been extended on a huge scale, and no 
‘tempt which has so far been made to bring the history of 
e subject up to date has come nearer success than this one. 
Dr. J. L. Hammond's chapter (probably the best in the 
“ok) passes the whole century under review, and outlines 
“e growth of city government in its proper context of 
“nomic and social change. Mr John Willis, in the most 
onginal of all the contributions, describes the changing 
tionship between Parliament and the local authorities. 
= Jennings provides an excellent summarv of what he 
_ already written on the part plaved by Whitehall and 
“ue Courts in controlling local administration. 
io es chapters concerned with particular municipal ser- 
aie One ON education by Professor Frank Smith is 
Gee tingly successful; Sir George Newman's authorita- 
lor “tv on public health is also illuminating; Mr Herbert 
Ja. S On highways and transportation covers a wide 
es eon most interesting way, though it would be still 
tei be uable if it paid more attention to railwavs and 
th — to road transport; and Sir Frederic Kenvon 
henry pte and lively article out of the depressing 
dreary ac municipal museums and art galleries. But this 
tat the ~ of local government history certainly suggests 

cane atutorv limitations which have always restricted 
Mamed — of English municipalities cannot wholly be 
Enelich = tag lack of esthetic or cultural liveliness in 
5 - and that even if the powers of local councils 

- prenareseeeeanerre ‘ , 
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were considerably increased, Dr. Robson would still prove 
to be over-optimistic in his light-hearted vision of the 
English city government of the future. 

He points, however, to very solid ground of hope when 
he writes, in more sober conclusion: — 


Adherents of all the major political parties are agreed 
in recognising the fundamental value of our municipal 
institutions, and this unity of opinion is of far greater 
moment than the temporary party conflicts about particular 
questions . . . which enliven the scene from time to time. 


This is a conclusion which few are likely to dispute. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


**The Simple Case for Socialism.”” By G. D. H. Cole. 
Gollancz. 288 pages. 5s. 

In this his latest book Mr Cole is in his most readable and 
persuasive, if not his most profound, form. The book, in 
his own words, is not “an economic treatise nor again a 
Utopia,” but ‘‘a plain statement by one who has been a 
Socialist from boyhood, of the reasons for his faith.” 

By Socialism, Mr Cole means “a classless society,” a 
“democracy ’’ which “assures every citizen a real and 
effective share in the government of his own country and 
the world.’”” Mr Cole makes it very clear that he wants 
Socialism because he wants to see human happiness and 
freedom established on earth—particularly the latter. “'] 
want a free society,’’ he says, “‘ in the sense of a free-and-easy 
society, with a deep belief in letting people go their own 
ways in all matters that can be left free-and-easy without 
opening the way to social brigandage or gangsterism.”’ At 
the same time he puts much emphasis on the small man’s 
need for security: ‘‘ The rich are happiest, not in being 
rich, but in being for the most part secure and for the most 
part able to enjoy the work they do.” 

This must be the most idealistic book that Mr Cole has 
written. At times he is so possessed by his conviction of 
the rationality and justice of the Socialist case that he almost 
inclines to say that for this reason alone it must prevail. 
How far from the orthodox Marxist! But Mr Cole is not 
Utopian either :— 





lf we Socialists (he says) can get for ourselves a leadership 
that is able to inspire . . . confidence, and get behind that 
leadership a policy and a programme which promises an orderly 
as well as a rapid advance towards a Socialist system... 


Here Mr Cole certainly hits one important nail on the head. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


A History of Europe. Vol. Ill. The Liberal Experiment. By 
H.A.L. Fisher (London) Eyre and Spottiswoode (Publishers), 
Ltd. 18s. net. 

The Exchange Clearing System. By P. Einzig. 
and Company. 22U pages. 8s. 6d. net. 

Handbook of Central and East Europe, 1935. Edited by Stephen 
Taylor. Central European Times Publishing Company, Ltd. 
Zurich. 992 pages. 6s. 6d. net. 

The 1935 issue of this useful compilation, first published in 
1932, is now available. It contains the usual weaith of infor- 
mation about political, financial, industrial and social affairs ; 
and is complete with statistics, photographs and maps. The 
countries covered are Aibania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Danzig, Estonia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, Liechten- 
stein, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Turkey, Yugoslavia. 

Who's Who in Central and East Europe. Edited by Stephen 
Taylor. The Central European Times Publishing Company, 
Ltd., Zurich. 1163 pages. £4 4s. net. ; 

yublishers of the above guide have now produced this new 

“mune ‘‘Who’s Who.”’ It contains 10,000 detailed bio- 

graphies of statesmen, writers and public men of all kinds in the 

16 countries mentioned in the preceding note. It should be of 

great value to all whose work brings them into contact with 

the politics or business of Central and S.E. Europe. 

Letts Calendiarv. This is an attractive diary with a convenient 
calendar on the cover. It contains much useful information. 
160 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 6s. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
Colonial Report, No. 1726. Straits Settlements, 1934. 4s. 6d. net. 
Colonial Report, No. 1729. Uganda Protectorate, 1934. 2s. 6d. 


t. 2 
Repert on the Import Duties Act Inquiry (1933). Part 1. 5s. net. 


(London) Macmillan 
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MONEY AND BANKING 
NEW GOVERNMENT LOANS 





Last Monday evening the Government announced the issue 
of two new loans. The first, a 2} per cent. Funding Loan 
of £200 millions, was offered for cash at 96} per cent., and 
is redeemable at any date between Apml 15, 1956, and 
April 15, 1901. The second, an issue ot {100 millions I per 
cent. Treasury bonds, was offered for cash at 98 per cent., 
and is redeemable between February 1, 1939, and Febru- 
ary I, 1941. Calls on the Funding Loan are spread over 
various dates to April 3, 1936. Five per cent. of the 
Treasury bond subscriptions are payable on application, and 
the remaining g3 per cent. on March 2, 1936. The Treasury 
simultaneously gave notice to repay on March 2, 1936, the 
outstanding £150 millions of the 2 per cent. Treasury bonds, 
1935-38, issued at par in October, 1932. Notice had already 
been given to repay the outstanding £44 millions of 3 per 
cent. Treasury bonds on April 15th next. 


The net result is that the Government is redeeming £194 
millions of old debt and issuing £300 millions of new debt, 
for which the total cash subscription will amount to {291 
millions. The Government will thus have a cash “‘ surplus ”’ 
of {97.0 millions at its disposal. How far will the new issues 
appeal to investors? There is no doubt whatever that the 
Treasury bond offer is welcome to the money market, and 
it is not surprising that it was at once over-subscribed. 
Against a yield on Treasury bills to-day of a bare 4 per 
cent., the new bonds, assuming redemption at the latest 
date, give as much as {1 8s. 5d. per cent. Furthermore, the 
clearing banks have agreed to lend to the market against 
them at a special rate of } per cent., or halfway between 
the 4 per cent. charged for loans against bills eligible for 
rediscount at the Bank of England and the 1 per cent. 
charged against other collateral. This leaves the market 
with an ample margin. The result of the issue was that 
applicants for over {200,000 only received an 89 per cent. 
allotment—smaller applications being allotted in full. After 
opening at 2s. 6d. discount, the market quotation closed at 
par on Thursday. 


The appeal of the new Funding Loan is more difficult to 
appraise. On the basis of latest redemption, the investor is 
offered a yield of {2 13s. 10d. per cent. over a period of 
25 years. His decision will depend on his view of the course 
of future interest rates. If he looks for the dawn of a day 
when 3 per cent. Local Loans will be converted, and 2} per 
cent. “‘ Consols ’’ will stand at par, he will buy 24 per cent. 
Funding Loan now, in the hope of a premium hereafter. 
On the other hand, if he regards this week’s offer of 
Treasury bonds at the record low rate of 1 per cent. as an 
intimation that interest rates are near their lowest point, or 
have already passed it, he will, at least, pay the Treasury 
an implied compliment for their proverbial sagacity in pick- 
ing on the psychological moment for the new issue. 


The loan, however, was over-subscribed, and applicants 
for over £50,000 were only allotted g2 per cent. The scrip 
closed at par on the first day. Still, the City retains its 
belief that a large portion of this new loan has been taken 
up “‘ inside.’ If past precedent has any present relevance. 
it will not be surprising if the greater part of the two loans 
called for repayment has already passed into the hands of 
the Public Departments. There is, indeed, some statistical 
evidence in support of this view. During the past year 
‘tap ’’ issues of Treasury bills have been reduced to £96 
millions, and Ways and Means Advances from Public De- 
partments by {17 millions. It is difficult to ascribe this 
total reduction of £113 millions in the floating assets of the 
Departments entirely to the operations of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account. Last spring the Account was selling 
gold and taking up Treasury bills. Conversely, the autumn 
gold purchases of the Exchange Account, heavy though they 
were, have not been accompanied by any considerable re- 
duction in the Departments’ floating assets, which have 
fallen only by £35 millions since early August. Clearly 
other changes have been taking place, and it is at least con- 
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ceivable that the Departments have been tumin 

Treasury bills to make room for other securities, If the bol 
of the loans called for repayment have been taken y . 
this way, the Departments will be able to “ support - 
new Funding Loan issue and ensure its immediate oll. 


What is likely to be the effect of the whole refung 

7 ” ing 
operation upon the banking and credit position generally? 
The floating debt has increased from {916 to {935 millions 
during the twelve months to November 3oth last. Tender 
issues of Treasury bills have risen from £433 to {56s 
millions; while the Departments’ floating assets have os 
reduced from £483 to £370 millions. This increase of {12 
millions in tender issues of Treasury bills is reflected directly 
in an increase of £81 millions (from October, 1934, to Octo- 
ber, 1935) in the clearing banks’ discounts, and, indirectly, 
in an increase of £145 millions in their deposits. By virtue 
of the Government’s new financing operations, some {a7 
millions will be made available for the redemption of 
Treasury bills. If the money is so used, the banks may 
be faced with the alternative either of subscribing to the new 
loans or suffering a reduction in deposits. Such a reduction 
would not necessarily be deflationary, for it would represent 
simply a transfer of savings from bank deposits to the new 
loans. But as the reduction will leave the floating debt 
£78 mililons lower than a year ago, it cannot be ignored 
by the banks, the money market or the general public. 


At this point it seems advisable to correct a prevalent mis- 
conception. It has been suggested that some {44 millions 
out of this {97 millions of new money is, as it were, eat- 
marked in advance, inasmuch as 3 per cent. Treasury 
bonds to that amount were redeemed last April. This 
assumption overlooks the fact—clearly stated by Mr 
Chamberlain in his last Budget speech—that {34 millions 
of these Treasury bonds were redeemed out of sinking fund 
money—that is, out of accumulated revenue. Only {10 
millions of cash had, consequently, to be found last Apa, 
and the floating debt was increased only by this relatively 
small amount. That, however, is past history. What is of 
more immediate moment is the indisputable fact that {97 
millions of new money will be available to the Treasury 
next year. 


Speculation will, doubtless, busy itself with the eventual 
destination of this by no means inconsiderable sum. 
Initially, of course, it will be applied to the reduction of the 
floating debt, and it may be argued that its permanent 
employment in that way would be entirely in keeping with 
traditional Exchequer policy. In view, however, of the 
references to defence expenditure in the King’s Speech this 
week, other possibilities will most certainly be canvassed » 
unofficial quarters. But there is no evidence that the Gov- 
ernment intends to borrow for this purpose. In any ca 
the Treasury will not be required to find any very av. 
able amounts for re-armament immediately. The terms ? 
the Washington Treaty relieve the country from the ag 
bility of heavy battleship construction before the en : 
1936, and additional air force expenditure will be the - 
item during the financial year 1936-37- _All that an 
said is that if the Government should decide to make * i 
capital expenditure of any kind, it can do so without Pits 
borrowing by allowing the floating debt to mse aga” 
present level. 


On the whole we may conclude that the present — 
has been well timed and that conditions favour 1ts _— 
It must necessarily tend, however, to add to the By ie 
large investment holdings of the joint-stock banks. ake the 
ducing the supply of Treasury bills it may also a are 
maintenance of discount rates more difficult. -e to the 
problems, however, which the Government may _ claim 
banks and the money market. The Treasury oo latter's 
that its first duty is to the taxpayer, and that coal to 
best interests are served by the use of every OO bt 
reduce the long-term burden of the National Ded! 
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~ FINANCIAL NOTES 


a 


The Money Market.—The payment of the War Loan 
x idend at the beginning of the week increased the supply 
if funds, but money is now so plentiful that it made little 


noticeable difference. A more important influence on the 
market is the fact that the banks are beginning to curtail 
var bill purchases. This is partly because their cash 
eserves are now being depleted by Christmas currency 
withdrawals, but they are also reluctant to add to their bill 
folios just before the end of the year. Discount rates 
have therefore become firmer. Last week the Treasury bill 
ender rate rose from 10s. to 9.99d. to IIs. 9.31d. per cent., 
anda further increase was expected to take place on Decem- 
ber Oth. When the banks are ready to buy bills at all, 
they are now taking Treasury bills at } per cent. for dates 
up to February 22nd. Hot Treasury bills were freely offered 
this week at 44 per cent. 
Nov. 14, Nov. 21, Nov. 28, Dec. 5, 
1935 1935 1935 1935 


° o/ 


Yo % ‘ 40 

Bank rate.......ccreeses teeteeeeenes Z 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate ... 4 t ; $ 
Short Loan rate :— 

Clearing Danks ......seeeeeeeeees 4-1 4-1 }-1 §~3 

SNE) 27) cankakeaesewenscusns 4 4 + ‘ 
Discount rates :— 

Treasury bills .........seeeeeees 4-3 4 } % 

Three months’ bank bills .... fs fr vs 8-3 


Day-to-day money is plentiful at the normal rates. Some of 
the banks have also lent money into the New Year at } per 
cent., but borrowers are not finding it easy to get as much 
as they need. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—This weck the note circulation 
has risen by £4.3 millions, and the Christmas expansion 
has definitely started. The Bank has bought some more 
sold, and the Reserve is only reduced by {3.5 millions. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 
Dec. 5, Nov.13, Nov. 20,Nov.27, Dec. 4, 
1934 1935 = 1935 1935 1935 
£mill. { mill. { mill. £{ mill. £ mill. 
Issue Department :— 


i appear 192-2 196-5 197-2 197-6 198-4 
Note circulation ............ 385-4 401-4 398-9 401-3 405-6 
Banking Department :— 
Se ae 67:3 55-9 59-2 57:1 53-6 
Public deposits.............. 8-6 15-8 21-6 19-7 7-1 
Bankers’ deposits ......... 108-9 92-9 90-9 90-9 103-7 
Other deposits............... 36-4 36-7) 336-5365 37-5 
Government securities ... 84-8 83-5 83-6 85-5 89-4 
Discounts and advances.. 9-6 11-1 9-7 9-5 10-7 
Other securities ............ 10:1 12-6 14-4 12-8 12-5 
Proportion .........scececees 13°7% 38-4% 39°6% 38-8% 36-1% 


The War Loan dividend payment explains the big transfer 
of funds from public to bankers’ deposits. The increase in 
Lovernment securities may represent Ways and Means bor- 
‘owing from the Bank to finance the War Loan dividend. 


* * * 


_ The Foreign Exchanges.—The London market has 
‘een very quiet. Early in the week the franc strengthened, 
st the general tone in Paris also became more cheerful. 
7 Thursday morning, however, the tension become greater 

wing to fears of the outcome of the evening’s debate in the 
pamber. Three months’ francs widened in London from 
“Is. 2§ to Frs. 244 discount, and the Paris-New York cross 
‘te moved from Frs. 15.18 to Frs. 15.18}, or to beyond the 
‘Port gold point. Still, taking the week as a whole, the 
‘k id outflow from Paris has been less rapid. The franc has 
‘o lmproved against the guilder and the belga. Last week 
Me -_ took gold from Paris, but this week the exchange 

cent inside the gold point. The Banque de F rance’s 
week — November 29th shows that during the preceding 
nillion © gold reserve fell from Frs. 69,025 to Frs. 66,191 
the oa while withdrawals at the end of the month raised 
millione € circulation from Frs. 81,235 to Frs. 82,447 
upon the ; ese movements have imposed a fresh strain 
Banque d internal banking position, for discounts at the 
nillione e France have risen from Frs. 9,786 to Frs. 11,218 
Ss. 17 . While private deposits have shrunk from 

London to Frs. 9,185 millions. Dealings in dollars in 
ave been very inactive, but the pound has im- 
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proved slightly to $4.93;. The customs returns for the 
current week show gold imports of {2.1 millions from 
France, offset by exports to France of {1.1 millions, mainly 
in coin. Silver exports to the United States amounted to 
{2.7 millions. 

* * * 


New York Money and Banking.—The Federal 
Reserve Board has fixed maximum rates for time deposits 
in accordance with the terms of the 1935 Banking Act. 
These are 2} per cent. for deposits for six months and 
upwards, 2 per cent. for deposits from go days to six 
months and 1 per cent. for deposits fixed for less than go 
days. Money is easy. New York member banks’ loans 
to brokers rose from $856 to $887 millions during the week 
ended November 27th. Other loans against securities rose 
from $731 millions to $732 millions. The $900 millions of 
Treasury issues to finance work relief and other Govern- 
ment needs have been heavily over-subscribed. Gold 
imports for the weck ended November 27th included $56.0 
millions from France, $5.2 millions from India and small 
amounts from Canada, England, Holland and Russia. 
$40.9 millions is reported to have arrived this week from 
France, while a further $32.6 millions of French gold has 
been engaged for shipment. Foreign bank deposits with 
American member banks rose during the week ended 
November 27th from $380 to $437 millions. Silver imports 
for the week ended November 22nd are returned at $13.1 
millions, of which $10.2 millions came from England. 


* * * 


Barclays Bank (D.C.O.).— This bank has had 
a relatively successful year. Net profits have nsen from 
£410,000 to £473,000, and while increased provision is 
needed for income tax it has proved possible to raise the 
dividend from 5 to 53 percent. Most of the bank’s different 
spheres of activity have contributed to this improvement. 
Business in Palestine is more active, Egypt is benefiting 
from the recent sharp rise in cotton, and prices of West 
African produce, though still low, are higher than a year 
ago. During the year ended September 3oth last the 
following changes occurred in the bank’s accounts: — 


(£ millions) 


Sept. 30, Sept. 30, Change 

1934 1935 
PONE iscucscsrnauniesessonn 82-9 87-8 + 4:9 
Re a Be erie ag ait 17-0 24-4 + 7-4 
PUUOSRIIOTIES,. «55 5c 6c cccscccees 25-8 23-4 — 2-4 
Mig Ss saad sasass 26-7 29-2 + 2-5 


These changes largely reflect the South African trade 
revival, and also the expansion in the Dominion’s London 
balances and in internal credit conditions. In fact, under 
normal conditions the trade revival in South Africa would 
probably have brought about a greater expansion in 
advances. 

*® * * 


Bank of New South Wales.—Both the Bank's report 
and the annual address of its President are severely critical 
of recent Australian central banking policy. The fall in 
wool prices since early 1934, the repatriation of external 
balances, and heavy Australian tourist expenditure abroad 
have all combined to reduce the Commonwealth Bank’s 
London balances, and during the year ended November 25, 
1935, these have fallen from £25.6 to {16.9 millions. This 
has caused a corresponding contraction in the cash balances 
of the trading banks and also a reduction in their deposits. 
Faced with this contraction, the report of the Bank of New 
South Wales states, the trading banks were forced either to 
restrict advances or to sell Government securities, and to 
some extent they are already following both these alterna- 
tives. The report condemns the Commonwealth Bank for 
its alleged inaction in face of these changes, but the cabled 
summary of both the report and the President’s address do 
not suggest what the Commonwealth Bank should have 
done. Moreover, the President himself suggests that, owing 
to the recent improvement in export prices, the year 1935-36 
may witness some addition to London funds after meeting 
all overseas commitments. This should ease the internal 
banking and credit position, and offer the hope of a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. 
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AMERICAN UTILITIES - 


WHEN the Roosevelt Administration, assuming office, 
declared *‘ These many then shall die—their names are 
pricked,’’ the utility companies stood high in the list. Their 
nold on life, however, has proved tenacious. They are not 
merely an unconscionable time dying, but are most reluc- 
tant to start the process. They countered the original 
‘‘ death sentence ’’ clause in their Bill, this year, with the 
most prodigious ‘‘ lobby’’ which even Congress had 
known. Subsequently, when the Administration had 
secured the re-insertion of a modified death clause in the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act, as finally passed, 
they appealed to the Courts, and have already secured a 
decision in one Federal Court that the Act is entirely un- 
constitutional. This judgment may have had the character 
of an advisory rather than of a legally operative decision 
and the final word will not be given until the Supreme 
Court has spoken. Meanwhile, the companies clearly 
regard their legal position as anything but desperate, and 
many have refused to comply with the initial requirement 
of the Act, which demanded their registration with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission by the first of this 
month. The American investing public, in turn, has per- 
sisted in valuing utility shares for their ‘‘ recovery ’”’ 
appeal, in a context of expanding business activity, and in 
crediting them, implicitly, with a much greater expectation 
of life than the average condemned criminal. From a low 
point of 52.2 this year the 37 utility shares in the Standard 
Statistics Index have risen to a present level of 92.5 
(1926 = 100). The background for the rise has been an 
increase in electric power production of 7} per cent. in the 
first ten months of this year and as much as 11} per cent. 
in the three months August-October. 

Investors who desire to be bulls of American economic 
revival rather than bears of the Act’s constitutionality— 
and their number probably includes a good many British 
investors who are interested in the self-raising potentialities 
of the American utilities market on its own merits—have, 
as it happens, a middle course open to them. Part II of 
the Act confers vast and vague powers on the Federal 
Power Commission over the rate structure of all electric 
utility operating companies engaged in inter-State com- 
merce. How far these will be eventually exercised remains 
to be seen, but informed American opinion has been almost 
unanimous in regarding them of as less immediate moment 
than the provisions of Part I of the Act, which place the 
structure and financial operations of all utility holding com- 
panies and their subsidiaries under the jurisdiction of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Under Section 11 
of this part of the Act, holding companies with operating 
subsidiaries whose operations are not confined to one State 
or contiguous territory are, at the Commission’s discretion, 
to take steps within one year, after January, 1938, to 
divest themselves of the control of their non-contiguous 
properties. There is a tendency, therefore, among prudent 
investors, to regard the future of well-run operating com- 
panies as fairly secure against any cataclysmic develop- 
ments, and to judge the holding companies, vis-a-vis the 
Act, according to their ‘‘ vulnerability ’’ or otherwise. 
Thus, a well-known Wall Street house has suggested that 
little change may, probably, be expected in the structure of 
such concerns as the following, whose systems are mainly 
intra-State, or (in one case) are outside the United States 
altogether : — 


American and Foreign Power; American Waterworks and 
Electric : Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern Power : Columbia Gas 
and Electric ; Consolidated Gas; Niagara-Hudson Power : 
Pacific Lighting Corporation: Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey ; and West Penn Electric. 


The following companies, it is suggested, would be 
allowed to continue their corporate existence, though pro- 
bably with some changes in structure : — 

American Gas and Electric ; 


and Webster ; 
Improvement. 


Cities Service Company ; Stone 
United Gas Corporation; and United Gas 


Finally, the corporate existence of the followi . 
described as ‘‘ vulnerable,’’ with alee” ie 
indicated : — Bf 


American Light and Traction ; American Power and Lj do 
Associated Gas and Electric ; Cities Service Power and pot 
Federal Light and Traction ; Commonwealth and Sone: 310 
Corporation ; Electric Bond and Share; Electric Pow — 
Light; Engineers Public Service ; Internationa] a 
Electric ; Middle West Utilities (now in receivership): Nay 
Power and Light ; North American Company : North Amer a“ 
Edison ; Standard Gas and Electric ; United Light ond P — 
and Utilities Power and Light. 


Until the constitutionality of the Act is decided by ti, 
Supreme Court, one way or the other (which may cop. 
ceivably be not until after the presidential elections ot 
next autumn), the securities of all these holding companies 


will carry, in greater or less degree, a legislative as well as - 
an industrial ‘‘ risk.’’ Investors who are anxious to reduce 

the former to a minimum, while sharing in any benefits Ba 
which may accrue under the latter category, may find cn 


interest in an examination of the limited number ot 
operating companies whose stocks are directly available. 
A selection is given in the annexed table, with particular 
of earnings per share, current dividends and present prices ; 

Of the four groups into which the public utility industry, 
divides itself, that of electric supply is the most important 
According to the Edison Electric Institute, the electric light 
and power companies of the United States serve approxi- 
mately 25 million customers, of which about 8o per cent. 
are ‘‘ residential ’’ and 14 per cent. “‘ commercial,” the 
rest being mainly municipalities, railroads, street railways, 
etc. The most striking recent development has been on the 
domestic side, where average consumption per customer 
has risen from 268 kilowatt hours in 1914 to 500 kw.h. in 
1929 and approximately 660 kw.h. in 1935. This intensive 
development has reflected, first, an improvement in lighting 
facilities, and, secondly, an increased use of domestic 
electrical appliances. One of the most important of recent 
‘‘ load builders ’’ has been the electric refrigerator, and 
growing importance is attached to the future extension 0! 
cooking and water-heating appliances. While further 
development in the next decade may be intensive rather 
than extensive, rural electrification still offers an avenue for 
a substantially increased consumption. The Standard 
Statistics Company has recently estimated that only about 
12 per cent. of the total farms in the United States ate 
electric power consumers. The larger farms, however, - 
be capable of using up to 6,000 kw.h. per annum. In this 
connection, the fact that some $100 millions has been set 
aside by the American Government to promote rural elec- 
trification may be of importance to the industry. by al 

The national output of electricity will this year, DY “" 
appearances, regain and even surpass the 1029 oe 
figure of 90 million kw.h. Recovery started for ony ne 
panies in 1933, but it is only in the last few months “i 
majority have been able to surmount the handicap . - 
rates and higher taxes and to show gains in ee 
provement, it is believed, should next year me ad 
and substantial. The fly in the ointment is less t af the 
future consumption than the expressed determina city. 
authorities to secure reductions in charges ee no 
The Tennessee Valley Authority, with its reat 10 certain 
3 cents per kw.h., is regarded as a potential thre 


























1 . 7 . : Jabama. 
companies operating in adjacent ——, pao has 
Tennessee, Georgia and Carolina. Another 


oe Des jrous 
been the offer of Federal funds to municipal 8 or 
of building their own plants, though as yet 10 tose 
towns have actually started to erect plants ot tends to 
terms. In the long run, however, a policy oo evil, even 
expedite rate reductions may not be an unm nian 

for the producing companies; for past experié consumption 
that the stimulating effect of such changes on have more 
has been so well marked that increased sales 10 


ways or 
than offset its financial effect within a year 
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Compared with the electric supply companies, many of 
the gas producers are at a disadvantage. Relatively high 
manufacturing costs prohibit the sale of manufactured gas 
on a competitive basis with coal or oil, and its supremacy 
in the field of cooking and water heating (which accounted 
ir nearly 65 per cent. of a total gas consumption of 
sg,900 million cubic feet in 1934) is being increasingly 
‘hallenged by the electrical industry. The outlook for the 
qatural gas companies, however, is believed to be brighter. 
Within the last five or six years pipe lines have been laid 
gown from main producing fields in areas like California, 
the South-West, West Virginia and Ohio for the transmis- 
gon of natural gas to distant consuming centres. The 
Texas Panhandle-Chicago pipe line is over a thousand 
mies in length. Natural gas, having the advantage of 
most twice the thermal content of manufactured gas, with 
; lower selling price, can better compete with coal and oil. 
imamate cetranenneenanimememennNeea 


Earni + 
arnings per Share Casmeen 


Stock 


a 
Dividend : 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 mn" | Quotation 


Group and Company 


$ $ 3% 3 
Flectrtc Light and Power: 

Edison Electric of Boston ......... 12-40 19-03 9-70 8-00 187 
Cons. Gas of New York ............ 4-03 3°32 2-18 1-00 32 
Cons. Gas, El. Lt. and Power of 

sla caathclabinins *29 3-91 4°04 3-60 87} 
IOI. ccnnanehunoaninnaaee 5-21 4°83 4-238* 4-00 1194 
Cleveland Electric......cccscccccsccoce 2-04 1°56 1-71 2-00 463 

*Natural Gas: 
asada dual 3-03 3:28 2-72 2-40 50} 
ee” | ee 2-09 1-48 1-53 1-50 29 
Columbia Gas and EL................. 0:96 0-51 0-25 0-20t 13 
Te ica isnennnensesi 0-72 0-53 0-59 0-30 10 
Wate: 
Amer, Water Whs. and El. ... d 1-42 1-22 1-03 Nil 205 
Holdine Compamees : 

Mite, Ges ORE TEL, wcccccsccccess.c00e 2-31 1-72 1-66 1-40¢ 37 
North AIMTICER cscsccccscvecsccescocses 1-94 1-19 1-04 1-00 264 
United Gas Improvement ......... 1-23 1-23 1-19 1-00 17 





*After extraordinary appropriations. 


a + During current year. 
asirouuon, 


¢ Plus extra 





such a company as the Pacific Gas and Electric, conse- 
quently, has almost doubled its gas sales since it changed 
over from the manufactured to the natural product in 1929. 
Asan industrial fuel natural gas has many advantages, and 
companies like Columbia Gas and Electric, which serve 
large industries, should gain from the rising tide of manu- 
facturing activity. 
Another branch of the utility industries—road passenger 
ene —has long passed its days of bountiful profits. 
he number of passengers carried by public transportation 
ystems in the United States fell steadily from 15,548 
nillions in 1920 to 10,465 millions in 1933, with a partial 
recovery to 11,146 millions in 1934. Unless the popularity 
of the private car suffers a wholly unexpected setback, it 
: unlikely that earlier traffic figures will be regained. 
though many traction companies have substituted buses 
a to the extent of about 12 per cent. of their total 
, am results have not been universally profitable. 
me : Nari in the streets of the larger cities is already 
ae severe, and few companies can find the necessary 
we or the construction of subway systems. For this 
towar ee the trend of future development may be 
: ¢ increased assumption by municipalities, rather 
eek private enterprise, of the duty of maintaining 
aaa, _ransportation facilities in the large centres of 


Provisi : 
“sion of water supplies has long been even more 


Ts matter of local municipal enterprise. Some 
advanta mpanies, however, still remain, and have the 
: soon —_ the transport concerns that their business 
capitalised V stable from year to year. A reasonably 
dends, tho = company can usually pay moderate divi- 
view of th “ its speculative appeal is relatively small, in 
the anand act that increased dividends are dependent on 
ome Sion of the communities served, which in many 
Private a relatively slow process. The majority of the 

Water companies have now been organised into 


works a ” systems.’’ Of these, the American Water- 
shown in Electric Company, whose recent results are 
'n our table, has combined with its water business 
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certain profitable electric operations in Western Penn- 
sylvania and districts. 

So much for the main operating branches of the 
American utility industries. Their future cannot be 
assessed completely without reference to the fate of the 
score of large, and approximately the same number of 
smaller holding companies, by which a large part of the 
electric power industry, at least, is controlled. It can 
scarcely be contended that there is no force in the argu- 
ments that the past finance of some holding company 
groups has been generous to the point of recklessness; that 
their capital structures have frequently been dangerously 

_high-geared ’’; and that the necessity of paying high 
dividends to support these capitalisations has encouraged 
resistance to necessary reductions of charges by operating 
companies. Until the legality of the somewhat extreme 
reformist programme of President Roosevelt’s Administra- 
tion is decided, conservative investors are likely to confine 
their purchases either to the ‘‘ non-vulnerable '’ companies 
or to a limited number of concerns—three of which are 
mentioned in our table—whose holdings, if the worst came 
to the worst, could probably be liquidated for a sufficient 
sum to discharge all their prior obligations and to leave a 


substantial surplus for distribution among common stock- 
holders. 


INVESTMENT 


NOTES 


Treasury Borrowing Policy.— The Treasury's decision 
to issue {100 millions of 1 per cent. three-five-year Treasury 
bonds at 98 and {200 millions of 2$ per cent. twenty- 
twenty-five-year Funding bonds at 96}, announced on 
Monday evening, was a well-kept secret. The rapid closing 
of the lists, on Wednesday, was largely a foregone con 
clusion (for reasons suggested in a leading article on 
page 1156), which left the market less interested in the 
identity of possible subscribers than in the bearings of 
Treasury policy on probable future events. Ostensibly, the 
Treasury has gone out of its way to be kind to the market. 
It has catered both for the professional money market 
investor and the longer-term holder who may wish, never- 
theless, to ensure the return of his capital within a single 
generation. The Treasury, in fact, up to a point, has given 
effect to an earlier suggestion of Mr J. M. Keynes that 
future Government offers should comprise, not a single 
stock, but a range of securities. The coupling of a definite 
redemption date with an issue price below par in both 
cases, again, is calculated so far as it goes to help in 
restoring the balance of a market which, since the conver- 
sion of War Loan into an ‘‘ undated ’’ stock, has found 
itself uncomfortably ‘‘long.’’ On second and _ third 
thoughts, however, there has been a disposition to regard 
this week’s issues as a testimony, less to the authorities’ 
tender consideration than to their disciplinary control of 
the market. Whatever its ultimate effect, this week’s 
operation is not likely to make things easier for the short- 
term money market; while there could scarcely have been 
a better indication of the Treasury’s consciousness of its 
power in the gilt-edged market than its decision to issue as 
much as {200 millions nominal of a twenty-five-year stock 
appreciably ‘‘ above the market.’’ The 24 per cent. Fund- 
ing Loan was offered at a price of as many as 12} points 
above the ex-interest quotation of the ‘‘ undated ’’ 2} per 
cent. Consols, and its yield to latest redemption in twenty- 
five years of {2 13s. rod. per cent. compared with 
{2 17s. od. per cent. on 3 per cent. Funding Loan, if the 
latter were to be regarded as a twenty-three-year stock, re- 
payable in 1950. If interest rates, again, remain as low as 
they are now, 3 per cent. Conversion Loan will be repay- 
able at its earliest date, and, at the price prevailing on the 
eve of the Treasury’s offer, will give the same redemption 
vield, to a few pence, for a “‘ life ’’ little more than half as 
long. That the authorities had not over-estimated the 
strength of their position was shown by the all-round rise of 
gilt-edged prices on Tuesday, ranging up to 2} points for 
a relatively short-term stock like 5 per cent. Conversion 
Loan and 2% points for 24 per cent. Consols. Whether 
general interest rates, nevertheless, have not reached and 
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passed their nadir, as we have recently suggested, is a 
matter which time must be left to prove. The same remark 
applies to the validity of the popular assumption that this 
week’s re-financing puts an ad hoc re-armament loan 
outside the range of probability for the present. 


* * * 


Railway Loan Finance.—The Treasury memorandum 
on the procedure by which the finance of the guaranteed 
loan to the four group railways, announced during the 
election, will be effected, follows the broad lines laid down 
for the London Electrification Scheme. A special Trea- 
sury Company will be formed to raise up to {26,500,000 of 
the {29,500,000 to be spent on railway work, from which 
the London, Midland and Scottish will borrow {9,000,000, 
the London and North Eastern £6,000,000, the Southern 
{6,000,000 and the Great Western {£5,500,000. The 
balance to complete the works will be provided by the 
railway companies from their own resources. As in the 
case of the London Electrification Loan, the total sum 
includes provision for such interest as it may be necessary 
to pay out of capital during the period of construction. 
Each railway will create 4 per cent. debenture stock to 
setve as collateral security for amounts borrowed from the 
finance Company. As the cost of the works includes 
anticipation of the replacement of certain wasting equip- 
ment on the L.M.S. and the L.N.E., these companies will 
provide {1,250,000 and £896,580, respectively, by annual 
instalments over fifteen years. The issued stock of the 
Finance Company will have a life of 15 to 25 years. As 
in the case of the London loan, it will carry no sinking 
fund provisions. Although the L.M.S. is the largest 
borrower of the four companies, the Southern has the 
greatest equity in the probable eventual surplus between 
increased revenue and the service cost of the new loan. 
The latter, on the Southern, is mainly destined for electri- 
fication, which has already proved a remunerative proposi- 
tion. Of the remaining works, one of the most significant 
is the electrification of the London and North Eastern line 
from Manchester to Sheffield, for the ‘‘ Northern ’’ com- 
panies have previously been somewhat shy of main line 
clectrification. It is expected that Parliamentary authority 
for the Treasury’s arrangements will be secured before 
Christmas, and that the new loan will be issued without 
delay. The 2} per cent. debentures of London Electric 
Transport now stand around their issue price of 97, and 
an offer on similar terms would doubtless secure a satisfac- 
tory response. 


* * * 


Rubber and Tea Problems.—The decision of the 
International Rubber Committee to translate the de facto 
excess Dutch native production into de jure terms was not 
unexpected in the London market. The expedient of in- 
creasing the N.E.I. quota by 57,000 tons next year, and 
by 53,000 and 55,000 tons in the following years merely 
regularises the situation; for the whole of the increase, 
according to Amsterdam reports, will be allotted to the 
natives. Some holders of the commodity were dis- 
appointed by the Committee’s decision to maintain the 
export quotas at 60 per cent. during the first six months of 
1936, although this appears to legislate far enough ahead 
to satisfy moderate market expectations. The Committee 
has received assurance from the N.E.I. Government that 
the increased quota should enable the effective enforcement 
of restriction measures. Since the Government aims to 
impose individual restriction during 1936, there may be 
ground for hope that the native problem, which has always 
been a source of concern to London, may be finally 
solved, although at the partial expense of Malayan and 
Dutch plantation interests. The resultant increase in 
supplies is not important, but coupled with the increased 
basic quotas which apply next year, it may retard the 
achievement of a more wieldy stock position. A sharp 
rise in rubber shares during coming months may be dis- 
counted, particularly as a large proportion are already 
fully valued. Tea shares have made no response, for good 
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or ill, to the impending meeting of the Tea 
to the recent recovery in Mincing Lane. 
apparent improvement in prices and reduct 
and the manifest caution of the Committ 
the restriction screw, the possibility of an ir 
able percentage from 82} to 87} per cent 
vassed. Whether this would be welcomed by 

: w&Q DY producers 
or the trade seems debatable, since the view is Widely he] 
that the restriction scheme has only recently ad ™ 
function effectively. Moreover, the price averages ‘t : 
held, are less impressive when closely examined. Cevlor 
teas average only 4d. per Ib. higher, and the improvemen 
in the best Northern India leaf for the season to date Leaman 
prices only slightly above the corresponding qq». ; 
season’s averages. Since 70 per cent. of this crop which 
has yet to be sold consists of plain teas, whose improve- 
ment is so far less impressive, it is suggested that an ¢ 
mation of the Northern India season would be premature 
at this stage. If the November delivery figures {ail to 
achieve the promising level of October, these considerations 
may weigh with the Committee, although it is alive to 
the problem of potential excess supplies in 1938. The 
newly formed International Tea Market Expansion Board 
is to embark on a co-ordinated propaganda drive to 
accelerate world consumption until it overtakes potential 
production. This wise long-term policy, however, may 
not inspire a share market to which a rapid achievement 
of equilibrium would be more welcome. Between the plea 
to “‘ let well alone ’’ and the desire to stimulate consump- 
tion, the Committee may well be inclined to steer a safe 
middle course. 


Committee and 
In view of the 
10N of supplies, 
ee in applying 
\creased export. 
- has been cap. 


sti- 


* * * 


Course of Equity Share Values.—The ordinary share 
markets, last month, succeeded for a time in throwing off 
the discouraging influence of international political compli- 
cations abroad and fears of a coal stoppage at home, and 
busied themselves with the more congenial task of discount: 
ing a victory for the National Government at the General 


UIs 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES OVER THE PAST TWO YEARS 


(1928 = 100) 


British: ‘‘ Financial News” Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 
(adjusted to 1928 base) 


American: ‘‘ Standard Statistics” Index of 50 Common Stocks 
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Election. Although the tone became quieteT = | 
day, and the month ended on a slight note 0 or 
reference to the attached chart suggests that the past ahi 
witnessed a definite break-away from the ee von 
had held prices in check since mid-summer. : wvthiNé. 
the rise in values, which began in March. was, ae “of the 
slightly accelerated in pace until the latter ae 
month, when a slight but perceptible reaction Of the lol 
far, however, there is no evidence to suggest t — pte: 
is more than a breath-taking pause, like its - from 
decessors of June, August and September. ae on the 
British coal stoppage possibilities, there o market tren 
horizon to suggest an immediate reversal of t Index of 158 
in either centre, although the Actuaries 
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ich industrial ordinary shares is slightly lower this week 
opt against 80.1 a week ago (December 31, 1928 = 
at ‘The average yield figure is unchanged at 3.73 per 
4 Movements in a number of constituent groups in the 
cent. ws 
Index are shown below : — 


_—_ 


Prices etait 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Yields (%) 








Group rete 
and No. of Securities) Month | Week This Month | Week This 
Ago Ago Week Ago Ago Week 
(Nov. 5)|(Nov. 26)} (Dec. 3) | (Nov. — 26)} (Dec. 3) 








Higher this Week 


Te TMM. cesossnee 121-7 | 125-6 | 127-1 | 3-46 | 3-36 | 3-32 
an ERR s9-2 | 88-0 | 90-9 | 4:22 | 4:37 | 431 
Fe Aik cocnsceresese 62:0 | 63-7 | 64:6 | 1-68 | 1°58 | 1-56 
Sones and Distill. (19) ... | 132-9 136-7 137-4 4:17 4:11 4-03 

len Oe —_— 93:3 | 96:5 | 93-4 | 4:39 | 4:24 | 4:38 
a ~~ “1 47-0 | 47-3 | 45-0 | 2-18 | 2-09 | 2-09 
Seen lent and Power (16).. | 128-5 | 131-7 | 130-7 | 3-94 | 3:87 | 3-90 


ee UE EE NnnED EERE SEEREEEEREEEREEEEEEEREEEEEEEEE! 


The effect of this week’s British Government borrowing, so 
long as it lasts, should be favourable. Every upward ad- 
iystment of gilt-edged prices in the last three and a-half 
years has been followed, temporarily at least, by a sympa- 
thetic strengthening of equity quotations. 


* * * 


Realisation Debenture Repayments.—The announce 
ment that R.M. and E.D. Realisation Companies are to 
repay respectively 50 per cent. and 7o per cent. of their 
4 per cent. first debenture stocks marks the first complete 
cycle of realisation and distribution for which the com- 
panies were formed. The directors are obliged to apply all 
net proceeds realised from the capital assets, less such sums 
as they consider necessary for the general purposes of the 
company, in redeeming the first debenture stocks and, 
subject thereto, in redeeming the income debenture stocks 
by pro rata payments. The effect of the payments on 
the income debenture stocks of the two concerns suggests 
ai interesting comparison. Both companies were formed 
and capitalised on the same basic principles, and there is 
naturally a strong family resemblance between the respec- 
te sets of assets. But while 81 per cent. of the R.M. 
Lompany’s capital structure was represented by debenture 
stocks, the corresponding figure for the E.D. Company was 
oily 50 per cent. Further, the R.M. Company’s issued 
debenture capital is divided into £1,750,000 4 per cent. 
frst and {2,550,000 of § per cent. income stock, while in 
the case of E.D. there is {500,000 of each issue. The effect 
‘sthat though the amounts to be distributed form in each 
case about the same proportion of the total initial valua- 
ton of the assets (16.5 per cent. in the case of R.M. and 
‘7-5 per cent. in the case of E.D.), the proportions of the 
ust debentures left and the relationship of the income 
debentures to the remaining assets is entirely different. In 
He case of R.M. Realisation, taking the assets on the 
"ginal valuation basis, a further 16.5 per cent. have to 
hy realised to repay the first debentures, and repayment of 
““ come debenture issue at 10 per cent. premium would 
=e realisation of a further 53 per cent., making total 
= Sations of 86 per cent. In the case of E.D. Realisa- 
ton, the respective percentages are 7} per cent. and 27.5 
a making a total of 52} per cent. Thus, the E.D. 
r “seed income stockholders seem to be much closer 
ieeeat - at II0 per cent., or alternatively of interest 
debenture when income now required for the 4 per cent. 
esa ae Is released. The prospect for income 
te in 7 no _ of both companies is, however, promis- 
ae of the news that application to deal in Coast 
bosal of — shares is being made. This follows the dis- 
smnilar a shares, and the granting of options over a 
sain er to a City group by the Realisation Com- 


* * * 
ae ae Issues in November.—Despite the interruption 
tion there ‘ssue market resulting from the General Elec- 
9 Quick © were obvious signs, before and after that event, 
hised duane activity. Our computation of new money 

uring the month is £8,673,000, compared with only 
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(UD LS CORP 
MEN! 


Lifting a burden from your shoulders 


OF all men, the professional man is least protected against 

the vicissitudes of life. Dependent entirely on his own 
efforts, he has no established organisation upon which to 
lean in time of trouble; no understudy can take his place 
for long ; no goodwill exists but that created by his own 
personality. Protection for himself and his family against 
all eventualities is, therefore, of paramount importance, 


and full and adequate protection is offered by the 


“TRIPLE INCOME” PLAN 
which provides 
1. AN INCOME ON RETIREMENT 


2.AN INCOME FOR DEPENDANTS 


3. AN INCOME DURING DISABLEMENT 


The “Triple Income” Plan is a very rea) contribution 
to the solving of a problem which rests heavily on the 
shoulders of professional people. It is designed to meet 
special requirements and individual needs. Full 
particulars, examples of its operation and cost will be 
gladly sent on request. 


LEGAL & GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY Ae 


Head Office: 10 FLEET STREET. LONDON, E045: ; 


Esterblished 1836 RS ee ere | Meee RTT 
ete ce eT 100 | Oe Oe 20) 19 G8 in ae ae ae 


e 





{2,679 a month ago. 
below : — 


Recent comparisons are set out 


(000’s omitted) 
Excluding 
Conversions 


United British Foreign 
Monthly Average Kingdom Vossessions Countries Total 
5 f 4 { f 
iia beacne Pi 4,542 3,209 761 8,512 
BE icc ndestasecasns boca 13,589 2,129 24 15,742 
ors clatecacsesaus 17,520 2,429 449 20,398 
Io oecccdacacyvexcasasens 11,474 2,494 125 14,093 
aaa 
Monthly Total Govt. Other 
September, 1934 ......... 50 6,759 2,148 300 9,257 
September, 1935 ......... Dr. 200 2,638 2,291 Nil 4,729 
October, 1934 .......ceses 50 20,642 1,477 75 22,244 
Ceteber, 19G5 «...cccccess Dr.600 2,425 854 Nil 2,679 
November, 1934 ......... 350 9,062 1,173 8 10,593 
November, 1935 ......... Dr. 150 6448 2,375 Nil 8,673 


The largest trustee borrower was Southern Rhodesia, but 
the resumption of Corporation borrowing enabled Sunder- 
land and Brighton to appeal successfully to the market. 
The largest general issues were made by Edmundsons 
Electricity and United Kingdom Gas, and the industrial 
offers of the month were varied, but usually rather small. 








COMPANY NOTES 


—_—_— 


Paint Companies.—In an earlier note on paint shares 
(February 2, 1935, page 258) it was suggested that there 
was still room for further increases in profits from larger 
turnover and rather higher prices. Recent results shown 
in the annexed table, particularly those of Lewis Berger (to 
July 31st), have confirmed that view. But since February 
several important new factors have been introduced. First, 
the anticipated rise in prices has occurred. In contrast with 
1934, which saw a slight falling tendency in paint prices 
(from {62 5s. per ton for genuine white lead paint at the 
beginning of the year to £61 per ton at the close), this year 
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has seen a vigorous recovery, which began in the early 
spring and has now raised the comparable price to {69 per 
ton or more. This does not mean that the entire margin 
between the two price levels has gone to swell profits. 
Just as the slight decline in price last year was largely offset 
by lower prices for the paint industry’s two main raw 
materials, lead and linseed, so this year it must be largely 
offset by their steep rise. Nor is it possible to say whether 
the year’s price movements, taken as a whole, will leave the 
industry better off on balance than it was last year. What- 
ever the long-term effect, however, it is almost certain that 
during the price movement this year the usual benefits will 
have accrued to producers from the time lag between buying 
raw materials (normally contracted for in advance) and sell- 
ing the finished product. To these adventitious advan- 
tages—which might be expected to be greatest for the 


Profits in £7000 

















1929 1930 1931 1932 | 1933 1934 1935 
| 
L. Berger (July 31}— 
Earned for ord. ............ 93-6 73°6 3-0 29°3 46 74-5 | 113-4 
Eamed % ..... 19-7 16-3 0-7 5-7 9-2 15-3 23-4 
PE, a iecancegebsiventens 10 10 Nil 5 7} 10 15 
Binndell, Spence (Oct. 31) 
Earned for ord. ............ Dr13-9 7-6 | 16-2] 20-1 18-8 
RR ee 2 7 Nil 2-6 5-4 6-3 6-1 
SN sic va oe Ni Nil 3 5 5 
Clover Pt. & Comp. (Ap. 30) 
Earned for ptg. pf........ | 26-1] 18-9] 11-5 6-9 6-5] 11-3] 12 
Hamed % for ord. ....... 17-9 9-8 4:0] Nil Nil 49 | 6-0 
Ord. div, % .........0000--. 9 9 4 Nil Nil Nil | 24 
Goodlass Wall (Dec. 31)— 
Earned for ord. ............ . . 60-7*| 39-1 49-9 77-3 
BE cinccscesesencnacs * * 6 4:3 5:3 8-3 
I ang gah ale 2° 3 5 6 
tndestructible Paint (Dec. 
1j— 
Earned for ord. ............ 26-7 26-8 25-0 29-5 36-7 
ET ianttinsintiaat 21-3 18-1 20-0 18-3 22-5 27-3 
gt 15 1 15 15 15 20 
International Paint (Dec.31) 
Earned Rea 89-8 95-9 75-4 84-8 74:9 87-4 
SE TE cass encunetaeita 19-0 19-7 15-8 18-2 15-7 18-2 
a 10 12 9 9 9 10 
} 
Vinchin Johnson (Dec. 31) | 
Earned for ord. ............ 355-5 | 289-9 | 171-6 | 133-6 | 183-6 | 239-9 
Earned % messéteesienebunh 32-2 23-1 14:1 11-0 15-1 19-1 y 
SE TS anniocehisipunensnncne 30t 22} 174 15 15 173 | 
' 


-* Before amalgamation with Associated Lead Manufacturers, Ltd. 
31, 1931, covered 13 months, for which the actual figures are shown. 
+t And 10 per cent. capital bonus. 


Period to December 


larger holders of stock, such as Pinchin Johnson—1935 will 
have added a still bigger turnover and somewhat higher 
exports (£2,594,404 for the ten months, against {2,348,914), 
as well as the fruits of vigorous modernisation and extension 
of plant by almost all the leading concerns. Moreover, the 
foreign subsidiaries, which are characteristic of the paint 
industry’s organisation, should be contributing rather better 
dividends; and the greater activity of shipping, including the 
re-conditioning of vessels long laid up, will have benefited 
the trade in anti-fouling and other special compounds which 
most of the companies produce. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that the prospect for 1935-36 earnings is good. 
The longer prospect is less easy to assess. While overseas 
recovery should bring further additions to the revenues of 
British paint manufacturers, it is possible that home demand 
may recently have been stimulated by arrears of main- 
tenance work still being carried over from the depression. 
Moreover, the potentialities of further building activity are 
important, but can hardly be assessed over a period of 
years. Meanwhile, the rate at which production capacity 
has been increased in the last two years postulates a weli- 
maintained demand. If for any reason demand were to 
shrink, conditions might again become distinctly competi- 
tive. These possibilities are only outlined as latent in the 
situation. There is at present no sign of their materialising, 


nor any means of judging with certainty whether they will 
do so in the future. 





* * * 


P. and O. Accounts.—The report of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company to September 30th 
last is disappointing. The net shipping and other current 
income 1s over £90,000 lower, and has failed, by £450,000, 
to meet depreciation on a 5 per cent. basis and debenture 
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service. Reasons for a fall of nearly £150,000 in 
receipts are clear from the directors’ report The. 
improvement in Indian freights during the a l 
business showed little change; Chinese ite Ts Strait 
duced; and Australian meat exports were adverse| —- 
by Government restrictions. Some recovery — atcete 
trade is reported, and passenger traffic showed pages 
improvement, but the directors’ reference to the be Sgit 
outlook suggests that real recovery is hardly a ee 
this stage. The profit and loss accounts are meant . 
full detail, but ready comparison is difficult owing . a 
recurring ’’ items. An analysis is given below bot 
current and exceptional income, and its distribution ; 
last three years : — 


OVage 
Was no 





non- 
h of 
n the 


Years to September 30) 





1933 1934 2 
Current income : f { 1535 
Net voyage receipts.................. 1,182,909 1,202,079 1,054 989 
Dividends f Shipping and coaling 406,145 407.067 342.778 
received (Other ........c0c0000-- 259,514 192.403 305 194 
PRI BID avcconnsnccecsscnccsicvnes 93,105 89.059 97 505 Li 
: a Wi 
Total current income ............ 1,941,673 1,890,608 1,800 398 th 
Exceptional income : . 
Profit on investments sold ........ 13,272 418,300¢ £43.43 vi 
Transfers from debenture reserve 656,971 550,000 450.009 if 
INES. - 5. uc cockaeabacnueketbeve 33,792 16,538) 112.445 al 
Total available revenue ......... 2,645,708 2,875,446 9.406 679 . 
Allocation of income : p 
Depreciation of steamers} ......... 1,364,426 1,387,918 1,313,944 t 
Additional depreciation ............ os 385,085+ 
Administration expenses, salaries, ’ 
iia a ahiek acted a medi 450,002 453,023 457,194 | 
Interest on loans, exchange difter- { 
ieee cao 222,799 162,544 = 150,021 ( 
I  ceneincecnesasussuncacuns 46,574 16,243 10,821 
Debenture interest ...............+.. 384,564 319,365 317,70 
Preference dividend ................. 152,000 152,000 — 152,000 
Balance for deferred ................ 25,343 Dr. 731 4 999 
Carried forward ..........ccceccsscoee 154,617 153,886 158,885 


§ On sale of steamers. * Includes loss on sale of steamers, de- 
preciation of tugs and directors’ fees. ~ On 5 per cent. bass 
t Set aside from profit on sale of William Cory shares of {418,300 


The shipping subsidiaries, whose profits were again insulh- 
cient to meet depreciation on a 5 per cent. basis, gave a 
somewhat higher return, although British India again 
passed its ordinary dividend, while Orient Steam Naviga- 
tion repeated its 5 per cent. tax-free payment. These 
receipts, therefore, in effect take up some part of the {6 
millions margin between the amount provided by the group 
for depreciation, and the lower charge calculated on a 
5 per cent. basis. The liquid position is still enviable, but 
a present quotation of 18s. 3d. for the deferred stock units 
discounts an early resumption of dividends, which can 
scarcely be read into the present accounts. 


* * * 


Ebbw Vale and Richard Thomas.—the — 
transfer of the major Ebbw Vale assets to Richard 1ho al 
is something of a pis aller for both concerns. The ie 
intention of the latter to build its strip mill in agence 
presumably represented the best technical choice A - saat 
The Ebbw Vale directors, anticipating an inevitable , Saas 
struction in March, 1937, when the moratorium Tal 
might have prepared to delay the sale of the iron - ee 
assets and to deal with the whole position at . Py 
The Richard Thomas offer, however, 15 ie set 
favourable. The agreement, whose terms were | ies is 
out in last week’s Economist, page 1106, i {400,000 
cash consideration of £625,000 to Ebbw Vale a Lancas er's 
in settlement of advances made by the bank to The assets 
Steam Coal Collieries, amounting to £588,005. the Lan- 
to be acquired include the iron and steel wor ie acl 
caster’s collieries interest, sheet mills, a nee other 
plant, coke ovens, gas and brick works, limes < ore fields. 
mineral supplies, including the Irthlingborous) ty 
This list includes the only assets from whic / excludes 
profits have been earned during recent yee ertakin gs. 
only certain unremunerative colliery unde num is there- 
immediate revenue reduction of £45,000 per an tly improve 
fore to be expected. The sale will not directly 
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sai ets, which will still be burdened with 
these Teter repayment of the prior lien debenture 
heavy if further borrowing does not exceed the reduced 
- {170,000, the cash available for distribution to the 
_ “+ debenture holders will represent 44 per cent. of 
0 pet conan holdings. Since the present quotation is 
ne the yaluation put on the residual assets represents 
i ly £20 per cent. nominal. The prospect for the share- 
— appears unenviable; until the investigation into 
bo company’s position is completed, indeed, the value ot 
: surplus assets for the 6 per cent. debenture holders is 
sll conjectural. The endorsement of the scheme by the 
cies subject to this investigation, should ensure its 


onfirmation. 


* * * 


Dorman Long Recovery.—When the future of Dorman 
Long aroused much controversy a couple of years ago, it 
vas difficult to imagine that the company was actually on 
ye verge of a real recovery. The profits for the year to 
september 30th were almost as great as those in any two 
ats of the last decade. The net figure of £825,173, 
‘ndeed, was £405,313 higher than that of 1933-34, an 
amazing advance when it is remembered that the produc- 
on of basic open-hearth steel on the North-East Coast 
nereased by only 11 per cent. during the period. At this 
profit level, the debenture interest—even after allowing a 
tull year’s interest on the Prior Lien stock issued last 
june—was covered four times. Allowing for depreciation 
on the basis of 334 years’ replacement of the fixed assets, 
the 64 per cent. dividend on the first preference shares was 
covered twice, the dividend on the second preference shares 
was earned but not paid, and 11} per cent. was earned on 
the very highly-geared preferred ordinary and ordinary 
shares. An exact comparison with last year’s figures is 
dificult to make, for the company has reorganised its 
orofit-and-loss account as well as its balance sheet. The 
ollowing table, however, gives a good indication of the 
advance : — 

Years to Sept. 30, 


1934 1935 
f £ 
I ics dcchnsticiessecakheisonns 420,510 788,605 
ae 28,674 51,364 
total ee eee ee 449,184 839,969 
Ci iciicceissntgescanensecesnscess 20,005 14,796 
SE ca 429,179 825,173 
SEI eee eer ue 205,731 
Weventure interest ............ccccssesescesseees 298,477+ 178,091 
Nee eatin 92,548 50,573 
Preference dividend............cececccecececeeeee iebe 185,768 
“> ae ac 200,000 
I Dr.411,924* 5,010 


; . Adverse balance of profit and loss account eliminated in the 
_ onstruction of November, 1934. + Only the interest on the 
‘t mortgage debenture stock was actually paid. 


espite this excellent earnings recovery, it is apparent from 
the balance sheet that the junior shareholders will have to 
Wait, The bank debt still amounts to £1,553,552, despite 
‘reduction by one-third during the last twelve months. 
‘he Company, moreover, still requires liquid resources for 
“veloping its plant to deal with the growing demand. 
ge coke ovens will come into commission in the 
‘uddle of 1936, but a large-scale rebuilding of rolling mills 
oe Distributions, therefore, may still be on a 
a servative scale for a year or two. Moreover, the com- 
teed en has been based on the boom in structural 
i nd is a function of increased building and construc- 

activity. The preferred ordinary shares are quoted at 


“9. 44d. and the ordinarv . 
well into the ota inary shares at 22s. 3d. and look 


* * * 


aamttinnes Equipment Company.—The mere main- 
concern = the total dividend of this commercial motor 
var te = ecked any anticipations that the profits for the 
In fact ptember last would show an exciting recovery. 

» the “* balance of trading profits ’’ shows a not 
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unsatisfactory rise of {21,000 to £197,862. As the provi- 
sion for taxation has been reduced from {£40,000 to £30,000, 
the earnings available for the ‘‘ straight '’ ordinary capital 
show a more substantial advance from {102,007 to 
£129,198. Although earnings would have sufficed for an 
additional 3 per cent. in the dividend, the directors have 
chosen to transfer {25,000 to general reserve, raising the 


fund to {275,000. A comparison of recent profits is given 
below : — 


9 mos. to 
Sept. 30, Years to Sept. 30, 
1933 1934 1935 
a f £ £ 
Balance of trading profit and net 
Re E inriibatinisnntsnisaccstnaiisibeteveinioninns 123,669 191,418 209,535 
Fees Hine inisiaumahentinnemepniininicenen 1,725 2,486 2,263 
PIII oad oa casines coceacaadeadcc 32,000 40,000 30,000 
Nic ists cerieticncetennctiinenia 35,136 46,925 48,074 
Ordinary shares 
IT aici hadibesaienletadiinisacetalaninis 54,808 102,007 129,198 
NT hishiicnasinb chai idclchtinsecatiandiaesipeensice 56,250 93,750 93,750 
iiicrudisncnidacinnmnsenns 6-5t 8-8 11-1 
eT ciisdchneiniinmiintiinmmnenen 6-7: 84 84; 
SONS COIN UW aon cccsccccssscssccees ia ‘ss 25,000 
III Si dctiniencscencexawns 225,727 233,984 244,432 


} Equivalent annual percentages shown 


Actual percentages 
4-9 and 5 respectively. 


The year’s progress may be attributed, in part, to the 
replacement, by standard vehicles, of the independent fleets 
absorbed into the London Transport organisation. The 
recent L.P.T.B. report stated that as many as 779 new 
vehicles had been placed in service during the two years 
to June last; and doubtless Associated Equipment, which 
enjoys a ten-year contract with the Board for the supply 
of chassis and parts for a large proportion of its fleet, has 
obtained a considerable part of this business. The balance 
sheet shows a strong current position. The company has 
both the means and the scope for advancing profits over 
a period of years, although it has yet to regain the profits 
level of 1930 and 1931. The {1 ordinary stock units are 
quoted at 44s. 1}d. xd to yield £3 13s. per cent. 
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has seen a vigorous recovery, which began in the early 
spring and has now raised the comparable price to {69 per 


ton or more. This does not mean that the entire margin 
between the two price levels has gone to swell profits. 
Just as the slight decline in price last year was largely offset 
by lower prices for the paint industry’s two main raw 
materials, lead and linseed, so this year it must be largely 
offset by their steep rise. Nor is it possible to say whether 
the year’s price movements, taken as a whole, will leave the 
industry better off on balance than it was last year. What- 
ever the long-term effect, however, it is almost certain that 
during the price movement this year the usual benefits will 
have accrued to producers from the time lag between buying 
raw materials (normally contracted for in advance) and sell- 
ing the finished product. To these adventitious advan- 
tages—which might be expected to be greatest for the 


Profits in £°000 

















| 1929 1930 1931 1932 | 1933 j 1934 1935 
| 
L. Berger (July 31}— 
Eamed for ord. ............ 93-6 78°6 3-0 29-3 46-4 74-5 | 113-4 
SIE TE. ci cngiceneopansin 19-7 16-3 0-7 5:7 9-2 15-3 23-4 
TT eres 10 10 Nil 5 7} 10 15 
Blundell, Spence (Oct. 31) 
Earned for ord. ............ iS Dr13-9 7:6 16-2 20-1 18-8 
Eammed % ........ akon ~ Nil 2-6 5: 6-3 6-1 
SI eee as aack Nil Nil 3 5 5 
Clover Pt. & Comp. (Ap. 30) 
Earmed for ptg. pf........ | 26-1] 18-9] 11-5 9 65] 11-3] 12 
Harned %% for ord. ....... 17-9 9-8 4-0 Nil Nil 4-9 6-0 
I TG le ivvscrnsreusensnn ’ 4 4 Nil Nil Nil 2} 
Goodlass Wall (Dec. 31)— 
Earned for ord. ............ . ° 60-7*| 39-1 49-9 77°3 
Barmed % .......ccscsess : a 6-7* 4°3 5:3 8-3 
STI ticker ceetegatccee . ° 2° 3 5 6 
Indestructible Paint (Dec. 
Earned for ord. . 26-7 24-9 26-8 25-0 29-5 36-7 
in capiclctucaiite 21-3 18-1 20-0 18-3 22-5 27-3 
STG = vis Sthauichiniecsunch 15 15 15 15 15 20 
International Paint (Dec.31) 
Earned for ord. ............ 89-8 | 95-9 75:4 84-8 74-9 87-4 
Earned eee 19-0 19-7 15-8 18-2 15-7 18-2 
I a ia aia 10 12 9 9 9 10 
| 
Vinchin Johnson (Dec. 31) 
Earned for ord. ............ 355-5 | 289-9 | 171-6 | 133-6 | 183-6 | 239-9 
Earned % peiescabusabeaeae 32-2 23-1 14-1 11-0 15-1 19-1} 
BT ctccoacen ‘amend 30t 22} 173 15 15 175 


* Before amalgamation with Associated Lead Manufacturers, Ltd. Period to December 
31, 1931, covered 13 months, for which the actual figures are shown 
t And 10 per cent. capital bonus. 


larger holders of stock, such as Pinchin Johnson—1935 will 
have added a still bigger turnover and somewhat higher 
exports (£2,594,404 for the ten months, against {2,348,914), 
as well as the fruits of vigorous modernisation and extension 
of plant by almost all the leading concerns. Moreover, the 
foreign subsidiaries, which are characteristic of the paint 
industry’s organisation, should be contributing rather better 
dividends; and the greater activity of shipping, including the 
re-conditioning of vessels long laid up, will have benefited 
the trade in anti-fouling and other special compounds which 
most of the companies produce. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that the prospect for 1935-36 earnings is good. 
The longer prospect is less easy to assess. While overseas 
recovery should bring further additions to the revenues of 
British paint manufacturers, it is possible that home demand 
may recently have been stimulated by arrears of main- 
tenance work still being carried over from the depression. 
Moreover, the potentialities of further building activity are 
important, but can hardly be assessed over a period of 
years. Meanwhile, the rate at which production capacity 
has been increased in the last two years postulates a well- 
maintained demand. If for any reason demand were to 
shrink, conditions might again become distinctly competi- 
tive. These possibilities are only outlined as latent in the 
situation. There is at present no sign of their materialising, 


nor any means of judging with certainty whether they will 
do so in the future. 


* x 


P. and O. Accounts.—The report of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company to September 30th 
last is disappointing. The net shipping and other current 
income is over £90,000 lower, and has failed, by £450,000, 
to meet depreciation on a 5 per cent. basis and debenture 
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service. Reasons for a fall of nearly £150,000 in net y 
receipts are clear from the directors’ report There t 
> Was no 


improvement in Indian freights during the Year: Ste 
business showed little change; Chin year’ Straits 


° ese exports we 
duced; and Australian meat exports were cone Te. 
by Government restrictions. Some re 7 aected 


covery j 

trade is reported, and passenger traffic shower outward 
improvement, but the directors’ reference to the 2 slg 
outlook suggests that real recovery is hardly a ie —— 
this stage. The profit and loss accounts are mae . 
full detail, but ready comparison is difficult owing to “ . 
recurring "’ items. An analysis is given below both o 
current and exceptional income, and its distribution jp th 
last three years: — ” 


Years to September 30) 


1933 . 

Current income : f — - 
Net voyage receipts.................. 1,182,909 1,202,079 1.954 869 
Dividends f Shipping and coaling 406,145 407.067 342.715 
received | Other ................... 259,514 192 403 305 184 
URI GRIND occccncscosccecccscecccss 93,105 89,059 97.595 





= —— 


Total current income 1,941,673 1,890,608 1,800 3% 


Exceptional income : 


Profit on investments sold ........ 13,272 418, 300¢ — £43.98 
Transfers from debenture reserve 656,971 550,000 450.009 
PIS. ccnccnnastnesscenccesceess 33,792 16,538 112,445 








Total available revenue 2,645,708 2,875,446 2,406,679 


Allocation of income : 
Depreciation of steamers} 
Additional depreciation 


eters 


1,364,426 1,387,918 1,313,944 


ees 385,085+ 
Administration expenses, salaries, 

i ie naeinesninameabahaheiiadbuneante 450,002 453,023 457.1% 
Interest on loans, exchange difter- 

IN os cc esnneusbeobebae 222,799 162,544 150,021 
en 46,574 16,243 10,821 
Debenture interest ...............++. 384,564 319,365 317,70 
Preference dividend ...............+. 152,000 152,000 = 152,00 
Balance for deferred ................ 25,343 Dr. 731 4,999 
ID cccccscccccscocssscoes 154,617 153,886 —158,885 


§ On sale of steamers. * Includes loss on sale of steamers, de- 
preciation of tugs and directors’ fees. ~ On 5 per cent. bass 
t Set aside from profit on sale of William Cory shares of £418,300 


The shipping subsidiaries, whose profits were again insutl- 
cient to meet depreciation on a 5 per cent. basis, gave a 
somewhat higher return, although British India again 
passed its ordinary dividend, while Orient Steam Navige- 
tion repeated its 5 per cent. tax-free payment. These 
receipts, therefore, in effect take up some part of the fo 
millions margin between the amount provided by the group 
for depreciation, and the lower charge calculated = 
5 per cent. basis. The liquid position is still enviable, . 
a present quotation of 18s. 3d. for the deferred stock umts 
discounts an early resumption of dividends, which can 
scarcely be read into the present accounts. 


* * * 


Ebbw Vale and Richard Thomas.—The — 
transfer of the major Ebbw Vale assets to Richard — 
is something of a pis aller for both concerns. The cechine 
intention of the latter to build its strip mill sia 
presumably represented the best technical choice : a 
The Ebbw Vale directors, anticipating an inevitab cs ines 
struction in March, 1937, when the aerate OT etl 
might have prepared to delay the sale of the iron wa 
assets and to deal with the whole position at a d and 
The Richard Thomas offer, however, 15 payer A set 
favourable. The agreement, whose terms were 007 
out in last week’s Economist, page 1106, ue {400,000 
cash consideration of £625,000 to Ebbw Vale a Lencaste?’s 
in settlement of advances made by the bank to The asses 
Steam Coal Collieries, amounting to £588,005. the Lan- 
to be acquired include the iron and steel wor sotion, acl 
caster’s collieries interest, sheet mills, a sated . and other 
plant, coke ovens, gas and brick works, limesto 


; elds. 
mineral supplies, including the Irthlingborous? . 
This list includes the only assets from W = and eX 
profits have been earned during recent yea dertakings. 
only certain unremunerative colliery un os mum is there 
immediate revenue reduction of £45,000 Las ectly im 
fore to be expected. The sale will not @ 
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» remaining assets, which will still be burdened with 
these debt after repayment of the prior lien debenture 
heavy if further borrowing does not exceed the reduced 
0,000, the cash available for distribution to the 
debenture holders will represent 44 per cent. of 

nominal holdings. Since the present quotation is 
ee the valuation put on the residual assets represents 
rly £20 per cent. nominal. The prospect for the share- 
we rs appears unenviable; until the investigation into 
io a any’s position is completed, indeed, the value of 
s S ene for the 6 per cent. debenture holders is 
the SUrP ‘octural. The endorsement of the scheme by the 


‘tself con aaa ° . — 
nario ‘ubient to this investigation, should ensure its 


onfirmation. 


stock. At 
iimit of £17 
4 per cent. 


* * * 


Dorman Long Recovery.—When the future of Dorman 
Long aroused much controversy a couple of years ago, it 
was dificult to imagine that the company was actually on 
he verge of a real recovery. The profits for the year to 
september 30th were almost as great as those in any two 
vars of the last decade. The net figure of £825,173, 
‘ndeed, was £405,313 higher than that of 1933-34, an 
amazing advance when it is remembered that the produc- 
on of basic open-hearth steel on the North-East Coast 
ncreased by only 11 per cent. during the period. At this 
profit level, the debenture interest—even after allowing a 
tull year’s interest on the Prior Lien stock issued last 
june—was covered four times. Allowing for depreciation 
on the basis of 334 years’ replacement of the fixed assets, 
the 64 per cent. dividend on the first preference shares was 
covered twice, the dividend on the second preference shares 
was earned but not paid, and 11} per cent. was earned on 
the very highly-geared preferred ordinary and ordinary 
shares. An exact comparison with last year’s figures is 
dificult to make, for the company has reorganised its 
orofit-and-loss account as well as its balance sheet. The 
iollowing table, however, gives a good indication of the 
advance : — 

Years to Sept. 30, 


1934 1935 
f f 
I 420,510 788,605 
SSS CR ae ee ee ee 28,674 51,364 
LES eee 449,184 839,969 
Re IE Io as cnsuunecncsesaoceocene 20,005 14,796 
ER 429.179 825,173 
Ee ee aie 205,731 
Mebemture interest .........ccccccccccceccecccees 298,477+ 178,091 


coin 92,548 50,573 

inh 185,768 
I ead 200,000 
— ss Dy.411,924* 5,010 


eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee 


_” Adverse balance of profit and loss account eliminated in the 
“onstruction of November, 1934. + Only the interest on the 
t mortgage debenture stock was actually paid. 


Jespite this excellent earnings recovery, it is apparent from 
the balance sheet that the junior shareholders will have to 
“ait. The bank debt still amounts to £1,553,552, despite 
‘ reduction by one-third during the last twelve months. 
the company, moreover, still requires liquid resources for 
“veloping its plant to deal with the growing demand. 
ut new coke ovens will come into commission in the 
‘uddle of 1936, but a large-scale rebuilding of rolling mills 
—— Distributions, therefore, may still be on a 
- servative scale for a year or two. Moreover, the com- 
on . rape has been based on the boom in structural 
ay me Ra function of increased building and construc- 

activity. The preferred ordinary shares are quoted at 


“08. 44d. and th enna : 
well into the oo ordinary shares at 22s. 3d. and look 


* * * 


camnittanes Equipment Company.—The mere main- 
concern = the total dividend of this commercial motor 
year te = ecked any anticipations that the profits for the 
In fact ptember last would show an exciting recovery. 

» the “' balance of trading profits ’’ shows a not 
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unsatisfactory rise of {21,000 to £197,862. As the provi- 
sion for taxation has been reduced from {£40,000 to £30,000, 
the earnings available for the ‘‘ straight ’’ ordinary capital 
show a more substantial advance from {102,007 to 
{129,198. Although earnings would have sufficed for an 
additional 3 per cent. in the dividend, the directors have 
chosen to transfer {25,000 to general reserve, raising the 


— to £275,000. A comparison of recent profits is given 
eclow : — 


9 mos. to 
Sept. 30, Years to Sept. 30, 
1933 1934 1935 
f £ £ 
Balance of trading profit and net 
SN Wiisstiicanseinnsnebineninnenenairs 123,669 191,418 209,535 
MAA aii dsttadiisbiseaciiiiiiabinies 1,725 2,486 2,263 
IIE. 6 eee ca eau divewdaitrived ed 32,000 40,000 30,000 
I scsisiitcisininsiitnisiciuenaciinnsininne 35,136 46,925 48,074 
Ordinary shares : 
I i aac 5A, 808 102,007 129,198 
Rae ass) 56,250 93,750 93,750 
niin reninnnenansiicinineny 6-5t 8-8 11-1 
TE pelaeeninncnunincsamenmiiieiin 6-7; 84 84; 


General reserve loka se 25,000 
Carried forward q...cccccccecscccecec 225,727 233,984 244,432 

$ Equivalent annual percentages shown. Actual percentages 
4-9 and 5 respectively. 


The year’s progress may be attributed, in part, to the 
replacement, by standard vehicles, of the independent fleets 
absorbed into the London Transport organisation. The 
recent L.P.T.B. report stated that as many as 779 new 
vehicles had been placed in service during the two years 
to June last; and doubtless Associated Equipment, which 
enjoys a ten-year contract with the Board for the supply 
of chassis and parts for a large proportion of its fleet, has 
obtained a considerable part of this business. The balance 
sheet shows a strong current position. The company has 
both the means and the scope for advancing profits over 
a period of years, although it has yet to regain the profits 
level of 1930 and 1931. The {1 ordinary stock units are 
quoted at 44s. 13d. xd to yield £3 13s. per cent. 
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South Durham and Cargo Fleet.—There is no 
suggestion in the latest reports of these associated Middles- 
brough concerns of their proximity to a ‘‘ special area.’’ 
The profits of both companies have expanded remarkably 
during the year to September last, and leave last year’s re- 
cord figures far behind. In each case, they are matched by 
higher depreciation provisions, whose scale in the past has 
been a material factor in the strength of both concerns. 
The South Durham figures show an advance from {105,199 
to £163,435, and should satisfy the best expectations which 
were prompted by the 11 per cent. ordinary and 5 per cent. 
‘“B” ordinary dividends announced a fortnight ago. 
After providing {55,000 for depreciation, against {25,000 
for 1934, the ordinary dividend is covered with a margin 
of about 1 per cent. The Cargo Fleet profits of £150,636 
are equally impressive, for they compare with a total of 
£94,156 in the previous year. The 2 per cent. dividend is 
modest in comparison with the jump in the rate of earn- 
ings from 1.7 to 8 per cent., but the margin has been applied 
in restoring the balance carried forward to {93,901, after 
providing for the premiums and expenses of the debenture 
conversion in April last. Comparative figures for the two 
concerns are given in the following table: — 


Years to September 30th 


South Durham Steel and Iron Cargo Fleet Iron 











1933 | 1934 | 1935 1933 1934 1935 
£ £ £ £ £ a) 

ee 43,359 | 105,199 |] 163,435 70,805 94,156 | 150,636 
Depreciation ............. 15,000 25,000 55,000 30,000 40,000 45,000 
BE etixcheensce sntaniee 2,315 2,210 2,210 2,700 2,700 2,787 
Debenture interest...... 13,500 13,500 13,500 35,598 35,265 35,927 
Preference dividends ... 18,000 18,000 18,000 “2 ‘it on 
Ordinary shares— 

Earneé ............ Saal Dr. 5,456 46,489 74,725 2,507 16,191 66,922 

SD hii cieudssgckebunsie Nil 31,500 38,500 Nil 15,000 20,000 

Farmed % ............. Nil 8-7 12-2 0-3 1:7 8-0 

Paid % Saieenbeae Nil y 11 Nu 1} 2 
*““B" ordinary dividends Nil 17,635 29,391 

(3%) (5%) 

<ceneral reserve ......... , 25,000 i Nil 100,000 aa 
Castied forward.......... 136,267 | 111,621$} 118,455 | 192,263 93,454 | 93,901§ 





3 Including £3,000 from income tax account. 4 After providing £46,474 preniium on 
debentures redeemed and new debenture issue expenses. 


Both balance sheets display undoubted evidence of vigorous 
expansion of business. The current assets position of the 
group shows that increased dividends will not hamper, in 
the slightest degree, the extensions of plant now in pro- 
gress. The Cargo Fleet debenture issue provided a surplus 
of new money towards the plant improvements, which in- 
clude a billet and sheet bar mi to be completed about 
June next year. Again, South Durham is to construct a 
cold-rolling mill to produce wide steel sheets. Both develop- 
ments may be expected to produce satisfactory earnings in 
due season. South Durham ordinary {1 shares are quoted 
at 50s. xd to yield £4 8s. per cent., and the ‘‘ B ’’ ordinary 
{1 shares at 25s. 7}d. xd to yield £3 18s. per cent. The mar- 
ket appears, perhaps not unwisely, to be tempering its 


expectations of a further handsome advance in profits 
during the current year. 


* * * 


United Molasses.—The preliminary figures published 
by the United Molasses Company indicate that the business 
has almost completed the second and last stage of 
liquidating the excessive expansion of 1928-29. In the first 
stage the main task was to keep the business afloat while 
burdened with purchase contracts for molasses, which had 
immediately to be run to waste. By bold selling of assets 
and conservation of all cash resources this stage was com- 
pleted early in 1933. The next stage brought the capital 
reconstruction of December, 1933, with the conversion of 
half the {2,500,000 6 per cent. preference issue into redeem- 
able debentures, and the issue of £314,135 funded income 
stock to fund preference dividend arrears—a scheme of 
commendable fairness and of surprising leniency consider- 
ing the losses sustained. The directors declared their inten- 
tion of redeeming both debenture issues as soon as possible. 
After the allocations now proposed only { 53,000 of the 
funded stock will remain, out of the combined total of 
£1,564,135 created at the beginning of 1934. There can be 
little doubt that this remnant will disappear during 1936. 
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Such sweeping simplification and reduction of ear; 
structure has had a rather special effect on earnin — 
the funded stock was only redeemable out Tc 
together with premiums, etc., on the redemption ot . 
£1,250,000 issue. In the following comparative table 
therefore (which deals with the consolidated profits of th, 
group), the special redemption charges which have ‘ov 
met out of profits have been treated as non-recurring . 
penses for the benefit of the ordinary shares. oh 
earnings shown would therefore have been ay 


, The net 
. : ; ailable if no 
special capital operations had been necessary, 


Years to Sept. 30, 


1934 1935 
f f 
Consolidated gross profits .............. 651,531 718.200 
ID icncttcimantncneniaccnssexnisesine 283,806 297,608 
Consolidated net profit .................. 367,725 420 599 


Tere eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee 


Staff fund, etc 4,000 8.000) 
Debenture interest and pref. dividend 115,849 


77,015 
SINT, .. sicnncnsseonbesavesesanessses 247,876 = 335,577 
a ee 75,194 120,311 
SE Ts ndethedenandinsnnnadbendetessenness 19-8 22-3 
TT iictintcniiensbabdiedieaumbeiinesinies 6 S 
Redemption of funded stock ............ 98,017 = 110,075 
Other redemption .................020s0e0s 34,324* — 50,000+ 
SIE RIIEIED iconccwnnsunpsonessssnccixess Nil 80,000 
SE ccc bcbensnueksshesnkeebsanaes Nil 70,026 
Re IIE ac ccaniednenecsnssnssuncaes 70,026 45,216 


* Premium on redemption of 6 per cent. income stock. 
+ Extra allocation to redemption of funded income stock. 


Viewed in this light the company’s position appears dis- 
tinctly favourable. Moreover, as the rate of depreciation 
allowed is decidedly generous, it would seem that once thi 
abnormal redemptions are complete a more generous divi- 
dend policy will become possible without unduly impedins 
the accumulation of cash resources. With the recovery in 
tanker rates there should be room for further advance in 
earnings. Though the dividend yield on the present price 
of about 20s. is under 2} per cent., the earnings yield 
(based on the calculation above) is about 7} per cent. | 
would seem that the shares, though dear, are not over- 
priced on their potentialities. 


* * * 


Tobacco Securities Trust.—Stockholders of this 1 
vestment concern had already foreseen the prospect of losses 
on the part of Dean Finance—a sub-subsidiary of the _ 
—in respect of shellac loans. In a circular issued last } a 
the directors estimated the net losses at £288,000, . . 
basis of prevailing shellac prices. The net receipts _ : 
Trust for the year to October, however, show ; oe 
£231,304, the profits accruing on other business to _ 
the circular referred, coupled, possibly, with the — 
ment in the shellac market—the price of T.N. ee 
subsequently strengthened from around 47s. - : 2 ~ 
60s. per cwt.—has apparently contributed abou “agg 
towards offsetting the heavy loss. In ——— 
ordinary dividend has been reduced to the on 7. 
cent. and the £875,000 deferred capital, which aay 
surplus earnings of only £14,802, equivalent to = nth 
cent. gross, receives no dividend for the first = Pa 
history of the Trust. The division of recent pronts 
in the following table : — vears to October Sith. 

1933 1934 1989 
Dividends and interest received, after 


; caine f _—— 
income tax, management expenses ale se 40g 527, 1"4 
and directors’ fees (£5,000 p.a.)...--- 802,134 758.4 

. >a ae 97.5000 

“oe silanes ties baionhadaibiin’ 619,084 anne " 1 { 
Earned %, a a 19°8 > 15 
| ee 19 

> > Dy ' Ni! 
pe imams 1st 
, Te dd pide eee ee nee eReheeeer se we° 70.¢ Nil 
oo ie 'e' 
{Q tte eeeeressesccsessseses 95 (nN) 
General reserve  ..........sceeseeeeeeeeeeees 50,000 


Ni poet 
= 200 136,%- 
Carried Gorward  .....ccccocccsccccesscccees 129.055 132,298 


financis 
The report makes no reference to the _. accounts 
operations. Nor is the information given } 


more revealing than that of earlier years. 
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valance sheet. This rather unusual ** reservation ’’ in the 
yalance sheet is the only precise indication of its funda- 
mental strength. The ordinary stock units are quoted at 
ss, xd., compared with the year’s ‘‘ low ’’ of 73s. 1}d., 
nd yield {3 10s. 9d. per cent. The deferred units have 


~covered from a low level of 73s. gd. to 82s. 6d. 


* * * 


Tin Company Results.—Recent tin company reports 
sow improved profits due to high tin prices under restric- 
son. Kamunting, reporting to June last, earned £172,330, 

mpared with £105,650. Of the latest profits, £38,140 is 
jlocated to depreciation reserve and income tax requires 
.31,000. The final dividend of 12 per cent. makes 20 per 
cnt., as before. The assets of the Pangnga River Con- 
cessions consist entirely of shares in Kamunting, and its 
results are therefore identical with the previous year. 
since, however, the yield on Kamunting shares is 8 per 
vot. and on Pangnga practically 9 per cent., the latter 
may be regarded as relatively undervalued. The earnings 
: Ayer Hitam totalled £44,720, against £35,050. An in- 
creased allowance is made for depreciation, and £15,000 is 
written off the fixed assets against £9,700. Although no 
halance dividend is declared, the total of 173 per cent. 
ompares with 12} per cent. in the previous year. The 
vield indicated is the moderate one of 6 per cent. Pattani 
operates in Siam, and was adversely affected by the spread 
of its quota over a larger number of undertakings, with a 
onsequent dividend reduction from 20 per cent. to 15 per 
cnt. Even on the reduced basis, however, the yield 
ndicated is about 10 per cent. 


* * * 


Broken Hill South.—After the recent spectacular rise 
the shares the annual report of Broken Hill South is 
vmething of an anti-climax. True, the net profit 
amounted to £342,500, as against £220,200; but the larger 
virpluses_ from production in preceding periods and the 
ugher price of silver were chiefly responsible. Lead ruled 
Sightly lower and zinc appreciably lower than in 1933-34. 
sie ore reserves are conservatively estimated at 3,500,000 
‘ons, OF about nine years’ supply. Dividends paid out of 
“st year's earnings totalled 6s. per share, and for the 
current financial year two distributions of 2s. 6d. have been 
mee, and a Jubilee bonus of 2s. 6d. is promised for 
Jenuary. This windfall, although very pleasant, seems 
oon over-discounted by a jump of ros. in the price of the 
“ares. Nevertheless, the yield on the current rate of 
‘idend is 10 per cent. 


* * * 


‘uipaards Vleii—The incidence of taxation on this 
ce has come as a shock to shareholders. In the year 
;, ine 30th the company increased its operating profit to 
oe samt £235,530. _Of this amount, excess profits 
basen” 4 £77,500, against £49,400, surtax absorbed 
e capital normal income tax, previously offset by losses 
is,400 f expenditure, took £34,000. After providing 
irak Song note interest, the divisible balance is reduced to 
lvidend’ _ £176,000, the 2s. shares receiving a total 
\arly 9¢., aS against Is. per share for 1933-34. 
‘me wee has to be written off from profit and loss 
ftom excess capital expenditure to permit claims for relief 
represen a duty. It is not surprising that renewed 
uthotitieg | ns have been made to the South African 
tounage han regard to the company’s position. A larger 
ofiset by the Jmilled, the increase in costs being more than 
revealed a yield per ton. Further development 
reserves Bom payability, and fully developed ore 
igainst 7 8 s oe at 2,036,500 tons, value 4.84 dwts., as 
largely ie 57; tons, value 4.94 dwts. The outlook 

€pends upon the possibility of modified taxation, 
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are composed of three major items, excluding 
f which shares in and advances to a subsidiary com- 
nany account for £3,417,073, and other investments to 
1,912,188. The auditor's certificate declares that the shares 
“nd other investments of the company possess, in the aggre- 
‘ate, a value largely in excess of the figure shown in the 
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tor the present basis presses heavily upon current earnings 
and hampers the extension of operations. 


* * a 


Other Company Results.—Our usual table of com- 
pany results on page 1182 summarises the latest profits 
of 59 additional concerns. They display a very satisfac- 
tory scale of recovery in a wide section of British industry. 
The week's brewery results make a good showing, and are 
accompanied by increased dividends throughout the list, 
which includes Benskin’s, P. Phipps and H. and G. 
Simonds. The first complete year’s account of Raleigh 
Cycle Holdings show net revenue of £191,233, at which 
level the 15 per cent. dividend is almost exactly met. The 
operating company worked at record profits, and its net 
profits rose from {258,519 to £283,717, from which divi- 
dends of {194,914 were paid. The Aerated Bread net 
profit is broadly maintained at £177,256, and the dividend 
is repeated at 5 per cent. The full reports of Harrods 
(Buenos Aires) and South American Stores confirm the sub- 
stantial improvement from depressed levels disclosed in the 
preliminary figures issued some time ago. In the invest- 
ment trust group there is further evidence of a moderate 
recovery in net revenues. Out of the five companies shown, 
profits have improved in every case, and three are paying 
higher dividends. Among the industrial results of the 
week, the Carreras figures have been warmly received. 
The preliminary statement indicates a rise in net profits 
from £755,169 to £898,990, and the ordinary dividend has 
been raised from 35 to 40 per cent. This rate is the highest 
since 1929-30, and the figures suggest that the relief from 
‘‘coupon ’’ trading and the benefits of increased pur- 
chasing power during recovery have been substantial. Three 
rubber manufacturing concerns appear in the list. British 
Tyre and Rubber shows little change in net profits at 
{108,031, but pays 9} per cent. against 8 per cent. in the 
previous year, while India Rubber Gutta Percha has 
nearly doubled the previous level of earnings and pays 6 
per cent., and Avon profits show a similar advance, which 
has been ‘‘ ploughed back.’’ Sussex Brick, which recently 
acquired Dorking Brick, reports increased profits of {46,283 
against £42,408 in the previous year. The net profits of 
Manbré and Garton, who supply brewing sugar to the 
industry, have advanced from £303,212 to £321,736, and 
meet the higher dividends comfortably. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—On later pages 
of this issue will be found the reports of the following com- 
pany meetings: —British Tar Products, Town Investments, 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Malaya General, 
Stfand Hotel, Kwahu Mining (1925), Tarkwa Banket West, 
Follsain Syndicate, Ansells Brewery, Bowater’s Paper 
Mills, West African Diamond Syndicate, and South West 
Africa Company. The chairman of West Africa Diamond 
Syndicate reported that the recovery in diamonds for the 
year ended March 31st last was a record for the company. 
South West Africa Company, according to the chairman, 
has recently reopened the Abenab Mine and is doing a much 
larger business. The chairman of Tarkwa Banket West 
spoke of the peculiar difficulties in the Gold Coast mining 
industry, and Mr M. L. Innes Brown, of Kwahu Mining 
Company referred to the connection between the various 
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related companies. The chairman of Malaya General Com- 
pany, speaking of the rubber restriction scheme, said that 
one of its weakest points was the latitude given to trade 
in export rights. Mr A. Maitland Kisch, of Town Invest- 
ments, reviewed satisfactory business and referred to a new 
issue of capital to shareholders on generous terms. The 
chairman of Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa re- 
viewed developments in the various mines in which the 
company is interested and expressed himself optimistically 
about prospects in the West Witwatersrand. Mr Woolley- 
Hart, at the British Coal Tar Products meeting, anticipated 
a prosperous year if a stoppage in the coal-mining industry 
could be averted. Major M. Gluckstein, the chairman of 
the Strand Hotel, reported upon the efforts that are being 
made to keep the company’s hotels completely up to date. 
The chairman of Bowater’s Paper Mills reported an im- 
provement in profits as a result of lower costs and higher 
prices. The chairman of Follsain Syndicate explained that 
a partnership had been established with British Mannes- 
mann Tube Company for the manufacture of heat-resisting 
tubes. 





THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 
THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 

Ticker | ACCOUNT 
DescemBER 17 . DECEMBER 19 
ALL sections of the market have been grateful this week 
for an entirely unexpected stimulus in the shape of Govern- 
ment borrowing, to which we refer on page 1159. The 
terms of the Funding issue suggested the possibility of lower 
interest rates in prospect, and were at first received cheer- 
fully in the gilt-edged and industrial markets, where cheap 
money invariably exerts a tonic effect upon the investment 
industrials. A closer examination of the terms, however, 
seemed less inviting, and on Wednesday it was clear that a 
large part of the applications to the Funding loan would 
probably come from the banks and from the Public Depart- 
ments. 

Initially, business in the gilt-edged market was dull, and 
there was no inkling of the Treasury prospectuses which 
appeared on Tuesday morning. They were accorded a 
good reception, on the assumption that the lean terms 
offered by the Funding loan would herald a levering-up of 
quotations all round. ‘‘ Old Consols ’’ jumped by 2% on 
Tuesday, and were followed more discreetly by Local 
Loans and War Loan. Mid-week dealings opened briskly, 
but closing prices, despite the prompt closing of the loan 
lists, showed a net fal!, and the slight recovery later on 
Thursday was limited to small fractional gains accom- 
panying the recovery of the new scrips from their smrll 
opening discounts to par. Dominion issues were fairly 
_ Steady, and although New Zealand stocks at first refused 
the comfort of Mr Savage’s assurances, they recovered part 
of their recent losses on Wednesday. 

Renewed weakness in Far Eastern issues was evident 
when the market opened on Monday, but the absence of 
headlines brought a certain amount of support for the 
better-class issues later in the week. In the South American 
market, Brazilian funding issues showed strength, and there 
was speculative support for Chilean bonds. Mexican issues 
rose sharply on the Bondholders’ Committee’s advice to 
retain holdings pending a later announcement. German 
bonds found support later in the week, but rentes turned 
slightly reactionary. 

Home rails, which had opened with no great enthusiasm, 
responded satisfactorily to the improved general tone. 
Purchasers of Southern stocks continued to base their 
hopes on a favourable rating decision. The traffics of the 
two northward lines prompted a satisfactory rise in the 
marginal preference stocks, and the secured prior charges 
also improved. London Transport ‘‘ C ’’ stock continued 
in keen demand and achieved new high records on suc- 
cessive days. 

_ The foreign rail market was never active, but some 
improvement in tone was evident after the turn of the week. 
Argentine stocks proved responsive to good traffic results, 
the Central Argentine figures being followed by two suc- 
cessive rises of one point to 13. Brazilian issues remained 
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irregular, but in the nitrate 
supported. 


The last account of the year opened 
trial market, for political influences we 
than the garnering of recovery profits 
their continuance. It required the Treasury anhouncemey: 
to put real life into dealings, and, by a fortunate con; ent 
ture, reports of final moves to secure peace in Ab meses 
before the imposition of an oil sanction arrived at ee 
time. Activity in iron and _ steel shares on 
broadened, and by mid-week the market was aie na 5 
All the leaders, including Whitehead, Guest Keen Richani 
Thomas and Tube Investments, appreciated. Vickers on 
in keen demand on Thursday, after the publication of Z 
optimistic ‘‘ House *’ circular. Electrical equipment hon ; 
continued active, Crompton Parkinson Staging a fatter 
spectacular rise to 126s. 3d. owing to shortage of stock an: 
a keen demand. General Electric and British Insulate: 
continued in demand. 

A broader interest in motor shares was evident. Standar: 
improved, and there was a steady demand for the leadin; 
commercial motor shares. The aviation group showed . 
revival under the lead of Rolls-Royce and Bristol Aer 
plane. Brewery shares responded, somewhat tardily, to 
the recent good results, and to the October output figures. 
In the tobacco section, the Carreras profit figures excite: 
much interest, for they suggested impressive benefit from 
the cessation of coupon trading and from increased genera! 
purchasing power. All the leading shares responded wel 
but tended to ease slightly on Thursday. 

Interest revived in rayon shares, and a number of pro- 
vision shares, including Tate and Lyle and the Unilever 
issues, improved. The miscellaneous market leaders lost 
their undecided appearance fairly quickly, and, in a long 
list of satisfactory advances, Turner and Newall, British 
Aluminium, and Cable and Wireless issues were perhaps 
outstanding. Cement issues, however, turned reactionary 
on the announcement of reduced selling prices, which may 
range from one to two shillings per ton. 

Quiet conditions prevailed at first in the oil share marke: 
but a sizeable recovery followed on Tuesday, despite poo: 
advices from the Continent and the United States. Althoug' 
mid-week gains were not fully held in all cases, ‘‘ Shell 
Transport were well supported in continued expectation 0! 
an interim dividend early in the New Year. The rubber anc 
tea share markets (whose prospects are related to restriction 
problems on page 1160) showed little activity. Rubber 
shares were depressed by a slight volume of selling induced 
by the maintenance of the restriction percentage, and cor- 
ditions in the tea share market were idle, although the tone 
was never depressed. al 

The Kaffir market ran true to the general form in ti 
Stock Exchange this week. Political factors were happitt: 
and operators in Johannesburg and Panis were buyers * 
their favourite shares. East Rand Props. received useful 
support, and the leading finance shares improved. West 
African issues were unable to maintain a mid-week » 
covery, and business in Australian shares was still que 
Considerable activity developed in the Rhodesian — 
shares, and De Beers attracted further attention in anticipe 
tion of a new scheme to deal with the preference divide’ 
arrears. 


sroup Antofagasta were wel 


quietly in the indus. 
re still more powerfy! 
and the Prospects o; 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX : 
(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lis 
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FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 


spTeR its Thanksgiving Day holiday, Wall Street con- 
inued to be dull and unsettled, in spite of the unblemished 
evidence of business recovery in America. Europe still 
reads its shadow over the market, which finds itself dis- 
«urbed by rumours of oil embargoes and compromise settle- 
ments, and estimates of dwindling foreign support for 
American securities on Wall Street. The market lost most 
sound at the beginning of this week, with A.T. and T., 
Westen Union, and Chrysler in retreat; but railway 
sues were still able to hold their own and even move 
igainst the market. On subsequent days this week the 
market recovered, and rails continued their upward pro- 
zess. Utility issues are firm, but their fate awaits the 
outcome of the growing struggle between utility holding 
companies and the Government. In the bond market, the 
[reasury’s new financing was successful and high-grade 
ssues are strong. In mid-week Italian bonds were up, on 
the strength of persistent expectations of a settlement be- 
ween Britain and Italy. President Roosevelt’s speech of 
ast week failed to satisfy the criticism of opponents of the 
New Deal, who grow in vigour as business improves. 
President Roosevelt’s success, where he has succeeded, 
may prove as dangerous for him as his failures; for a pros- 
perous America is traditionally Republican. ‘‘ Iron Age ’’ 
stimates steel mill activity as 57 per cent. of capacity, 
ompared with 56 last week; power output in the weck 
‘nding November 30th was 11.5 per cent. over the corre- 
ponding week last year, and freight car-loadings in the 
previous week at 646,500 were 85,200 over last year’s 
‘igure, 


Nov. Dec. Dee 4, Nov. Dec. Dec 4, 
27, 4, 1935. 27. 4, 1935 
1995 1935 Eng. 1935 1935 Eng. 
" uiv.t Equiv.f 
Ma tee Tree on Natl. Biscuit... 333 333 44 i 
i 1908 101 Phelos Dodge... 254 27 
me a 58 car Pu'lman aa 38 383 40 
- oe 12h 13g 13 Sears Roebuck. 64 67 68 
KY Central ... 19 22 «22 Un. Fruit ..... 69 68 69 
RY. Contras sh 273 «2829 U.S. Leather... 9 9 9 
vania .... 3Oh 32% 32 U.S Rubber... 15 15 15 
Southern Pacific 24 253 25 U.S Steel ..... 48 42 483 
southern Riv... 44 15 15 Westinghouse... 923 93 94 
‘ton Pacific...... 106, 110) 1114 | Woolworth ..... 565 56 57 
tm Can. 
tne Smeitiog "gp Sgt T4'% | am Tet and Te. 159% 158 160% 
Anaconda 25 27% «28 Interboro R T 17 17% 173 
Betbiehem Steel. Sa* 4g, 49) Int Tel Tel 12 125 13% 
Motor 85} 83 84 Utilities P_ & 3k 3 3 
Products Rf. 20) 698 670 W. Union Tig... 724 72 72 
va Ee odak . 18OE 1B 1xd 1634 
Ca Meee 38t 88} 39 Shell ............. 38} 383 39 
Sie: StS Sh aati Shs 
BE sees s 2 i 36 
a 38 = 38 sof Do Nt . 484 43 rt 


t Calculated at $4 935 10 ¢ 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 


ieee we print the following index figures of 


alues calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) : — 


0 


1935 
1934 Jan. 1 to Dec. 4] Be- 
| nn | Pinning) Nov. 20,)|Nov. 27,| Dec. 4, 
Lowest! Highest Lowest} Highest of Year| 1995 | 1995 | 1995 
Sept. 19,Feb. 21/Mar. 20/Nov. 20] '935 














8} | 
Brg @s ... | 24-3. | 90-5 74-5(t)}110-0 | 83-1 [110-0 |108-7 |109-6 
7 Utiitieg “on | HO, | S14 4 | 43-0(2| 35-6 | 38-6 | 40-9 | 43-0 
Sve | SS 23 | 83-4 92-S(w| 57-9 | 92-1 | 92-8 | 92-5 
tal, 421 ———| —__ Serene nent ameeanenterensonae 
‘wage vied of | 89°@ | 821 95-9(x| 71-0 | 95-5 | 95-1 | 95-9 
C Industrial 

© Stocks | 2-78%| 3-909, 6] 4-06%| 3-62%| 3-12%] 3-16%| 3-22% 

7 t (s) (t) 

t) Mach 1 ¢ February 7th. (s) September 12th. 


(w) November 27th. 


v) November 13th. 
) December 4th. 
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Dairy AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN CoMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


Highest | Lowest | | . 
of 1935. | of 1935 | Nov. 20,) Nov. 21, 


‘ Nov. a;,! Nov. 26, 
(Nov. 19) |(Mar. 15)| 4935 | = 


1935 | 1935 


Nov. 27, 


Nov. 22 | Nov. 23, 
} 1935 


1935 1935 





i 








127-9 | 73°6 | 126-1 | 127-2 | 124-6 | 126-4 | 124-8 | 123-0 | 123-9 
; ' } ; 




















—, 
Nov 28 Nov. 29 | Nov. 30 Dec. 2 Dec. 3 | Dec. 4, 
1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
(a) | 322-5 122-7 | 120-7 | 124-0 | 124-8 

| 


Tota. DEaLincs In New YorK 




















Nov. 28, | Nov. 29, | Nov. 30,| Dee. 2, | Dec. 3, | Dec. 4, 
Iss iy3o | ly3o* iyso iysd 1935 
Stock Exchange— 
Shares (1 hous.)... 2,170 670 1,520 1,930 2,940 
bBouds (Value (a) 
ihous. $) Closed 14,200 6,550 11,980 16,010 20,760 
Curb-— 
nares (Thous.)..... 398 158 256 289 472 





* lwo hour Session. (a) Thanksgiving Day. 


PARIS 


There has been an improvement in the tone of the market 
this week under the stimulus of M. Laval’s precarious 
success in his political manceuvres. There was a certain 
amount of technical weakness toward the end of last week, 
but Saturday’s business showed some recovery in domestic 
securities. Suez Canal continued to fall. The most marked 
improvement was on Tuesday, when Bank of France 
shares led in a general upward movement of banking 
shares. Sucz Canal rose slightly, and there was general 
support for German Young Loan and for Russian bonds. 
In mid-week rentes fell slightly, banking shares were more 
irregular, and internationals were well supported. Italian 
bonds have been slowly improving. 


Nov. 27, Dec. 2, Dec. 4, Nov. 27, Dec. 2, Dec. 4, 


1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
Banque de France 8,850 8,900 9,100 | Wagons Lits......... 432 424 434 
Credit Lyonnais... 1,625 1,646 1,632 | Mexican Eagle ... 23 22 24 
Suez Canal ......... 18,765 18,060 18,450 | “‘ Chartered” ...... 92} gl} 95 
Chargeurs Réunis.. 187) 194 Se I a bacncccescadcsces 53} 544 543 
oS eee 1,448 1,465 1,495 | De Beers ............ 459 495 509 
Royal Dutch ...... 22,075 21,390 21,960 | ** Johnnies ”’......... 290 293 296 

BERLIN 


Share quotations last week changed but little and the 
public remained out of the market. A sharp decline 
occurred in Harpener Coal and a substantial rise in Berlin- 
Karlsruhe Machines. Breweries and distilleries rose. 
Steels and other standard industrials moved within narrow 
limits, but the week closed firm. The new week opened 
with a moderate advance, in which lignites made greatest 
gains, but Tuesday witnessed a decline, electric cable 
shares being an exception. Home bonds were slightly 
lower, Reich valorised loan being sold heavily in the middle 
of the week. The advance in certificated dollar bonds 
lasted until Thursday, and after a reaction on Friday the 
advance continued and the bonds closed at the year’s 
highest. The official index number for shares in November 
(1924-26 = 100) was 89.51, as against 90.98 for October; 
bonds 94.93, against 94.92. Wednesday’s opening was 
irregular, but prices improved later. 


Nov. 27, Dec. 2, Dec. 4, Nov. 27, Dec. 2, Dec. 4, 


1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
Reichsbank ...... 179-50 179-50 179-10 | A. E.G. ...2----+- 35:90 36:25 36-25 
Be TIE cacecones 84-00 83-00 83-75 | Siemens and 
Dresdner ............ 84°00 84-00 84-00 Halske 166-75 168-50 170-50 
.G. Farben- , Teas. 
ee sxbantabe 150-00 150-25 149-90 | A. K. UL. ........008- 51-75 52-60 50-60 


Hamburg-Amer. 


ee ry (" Hapag New") 15-00 16-10 15-25 


Lloyd (New) 16°60 17-75 16°60 


AMSTERDAM 


Last week’s markets were dull, with a marked downward 
movement on Saturday, chiefly due to renewed political 
fears. The French domestic crisis, and the progress of 


discussion on oil sanctions continued to depress the mar- 
kets as this week opened. Royal Dutch lost 3 points on 
Saturday, and 2 more on Monday. But on Tuesday con- 
ditions improved, and encouraged by Wall Street, prices 
rose. Royal Dutch rose 2 on Tuesday and 4 on Wednes- 


(Continued on page 1170) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Note—Shares with a New York Quotation ov with defintis American interest ave distinguished by italics 
In calculating yields on fixed interest stocks quoted below allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of pa 
are definitely redeemable at a certain date the vield includes any profit or loss on redemption , where stocks are redeemab 


taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and 
dividends account being taken of any enhancement or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is 



















































made for accrued dividends in calcula 


t, less income tax at the 5 
at or before a certain date the final 


is calculated by 


shares 


tandard rate 
date of fepavr 





























Where stocks 
ers 
reference to the coat 


—— a =e cum dy a 
ces, \ | » ff , — 
Year 1935 | i | | Year 1935 | Last two | 
a Jan 1 to oo sm Rise | Vield, Jan 'to || Half-yearly | Price, | Prive 
Dec. 4, Name of Security 27 | 4. | ot | Dec. 4, Dec. 4, || Dividends || NameofSecurity | Nov.) Dec Rise | View, 
tx busive 1935 1935 Fall , 1935 inclusive } I H a | oT Fall Dee. 4 
scteieaeniang As Cen ons ———— || | 1935 | 1935 | | 1995" 
High-| Low | High-| Low- | High] Low- || (a) (b)() 
est | est b est | _est_ || ae ss - f sd est et || % _% | | ‘ 
British Punds ce Ce Banks — —£ 6 4 
| 734) O48 | 80 | Consols 24% ... ....... 85 | 86hxd' +19 | 2 17 10 [14% dis! ue Nil | Nil || AngloS. A f 10 £5 pd. H 7 dis! 6} di | 
120 1004 | 118g) 1093 | Do. 4% Red. at par 7/9 6 | Nil | Nil | American BY 1 fy. pd. || 4/- | gy | FA) Ni 
| | on or after Feb. 1957 (m) 115} | 116 | + 3 3.0 Off 47/6) 416) 5(b)| S(a) || Bank of N. Zealand £1 | 45/-xal 42% ae Nil 
102 | 92} | 10: 9714] Conversn. 24% 1944-48 | 101} | 102, | + § | 2 8 Off BSI) 348 || Bla)| 6(b) | Bank of England Stk. |, 358} | 379, | 35°) 3 IS Oe 
1064) 972, 1079 | 100 Do. 3%, 1948 53 14h) 1048) + $ | 213 0 fi78109) 71/- | 706)| 7a) |) Barclay B.({1) ...... .. | 776 | ~y 7 2 | 35 5 
111 ge, LOL ge) 1124 | 100 Do. 34% after 1961 (s) | 107g | 108 | + 4) 3 1 Of] 43/3 94/104) 24(@) 31), Barcl. (Dom: &c.) A £1 || 40/- | 416 6d! 311g 
116 | 1088 | 114g | 108 Do. 44% 1940-44 | 110xd M1p | +18) 2 2 6 “ 8} | 4(>)(A) 34 (a), Bk. of Australasia (£5) || 93 51 +16! 213 4 
uae as nae 1153 || Do. 5% 1944-84 ..... | sg 121 | +2) 2 9 8 = | 30 R}(c) Ba || Bk. of Montreal ($100) || £37} | (37 ~ ty ; : 0 
044 | ON 06 98 | % 1959-89 .. || 103 2 16 | 2 Sic)fo), . Of N.S. We | "25 a= Oe 
121, | tang ong | nay | Fondo ae 1960-90 1174 Wt ¥s 2 19 6 ons 7! i Bic) | ie) | Stich Ovenenn cs 90 6a on ~,t 3 1 & 
103f | 1014 } 124) 101” | 3% Treasury Bds. 33-42 10! | 101 a 215 6H} 16) | 12%) 7(0)| 2a)! Chtd. of India (5)... || 13 | 44 “| 617 3 
= 109 — 110 Victory Bonds 4% ..... 115} | 116 +4 39 0 14/44 11,6 (23 re Comcl. Bk. of Aus. 10/- \ 13/9 | 139 : 6 
O9A 101 10% | 101g | Warln3)% after1952(p) 106 | 1064 | + f | 3 0 Off 86/3 | 77/6 || 8i(b)| Bila) District A £5, £1 pd... |! 85/- | 95). | 5.3 be 
104) one rsh 100) Austria Se 1993- 572, || 02° 103" ti} 218 9 92/ | 3314, 12ha) 12K Bag Sort Bhar {3 ‘laS2 S39 3s 
} s coe é le j « i: 3 ~- 0, * - « be )IL/SNd) Bex aii t « 
834 | 61) BHA 664 | India 24%, er ecalenalil 75 76xd +18) 3 5 9 iT W& | 11$(d)| 64(a) | Hambros £10, £24 ae i) 10g | 18 , | 38 oy 
93 74 «ine eS ee 87 Sixd + $ 3 9 © [f£l40} | 494} 3(b) | 2gia) | Hong. and S. ($125) © || £101 | £95) ~ £54) a ‘ 
2 oa a hd ~ 33% saaseeaaeeonrs 97b | 974xd + 3) 391110 ae . ot | @(a) — £5, with £1 pd. | 61/6 | 62/- | +6 | 317 rs 
¢ 128 | Do. 44% 19! -- |} 115 | 216 | +1 39 7 || 7(b) | (a) |, Martins £20, £24 pd. ... |} 83 | teh 
1072 | 105 | tas 105" | U.K. & Are. 4% A (1947); 106 | 107 | 41 3 6 3 oo a7 tb) | 8(a} | Midland {fully pd... i on oa 7B | 3 : 0 
| Dom. & Colonial Govts. 4 364) 11(b)) 4(a' Nat. of Egypt £19 ...... |) 41g | gn . a 
wk teh) ut | tm Sema Pagaeee | ass faut +o | og all SL) Bh) sa Si ne ici | a te 
/ anada coe Vv : 2 0 : ‘ é { @)| Na v. . pd. | : 15 + 4 , 
+ | Hs a + Gold Coast 44% 1956... | 116 | Il4xd 4+ 3 310 9 a | 445 |) Bd(a)) 84(>), a Bk. of Scotland i 475xd} oe +3 | a ; 
mit 204 | 11 Nigeria 5% 1950-60... | 120 | 120 | 39 off 1 13g || 7(b) | Sa)! St.of S. Af £20.¢5pd || 15 | 153) 44! 
117 | 108 fh 1158 | 1073 | N, Zealand 5% 1946 . 115 109}xd —~3 | 318 3 05:44 85/- || 9(5) | 9(a) | Westminster £4, 41 pd. 1 92/6 oon | 2 a : 
1093 | 104 110) | Las Queensland 5% 40-60 | 107 107 | ... | 310 O ij Discount Cos. ' | } 
1194 | MIE | 118 | 113 |S. Africa $% 1945-75 117 | Asad + $ | 3 4 5 |] 92/6 | 79/6 |) 101) O(a) | Alexanders £2, £1 pd... |) 83/9 899 | | 4 5 9 
| Foreign Governments | Sh SH, 5(b), Sta), National A {24 fly pd) 63) RL 4 a) a8 5 
— | $i anne . | Argentine 49,Resc. 1952, 101 | 101 | | 4 0 0 13. 118 15(d)) O(a) | ‘ei B £74, £24 pd. i 13 | 13h) +4) 4676 
ol 8 Austria 7% 1957 ...... 89 | 9 |4_g) 8 rari} t2 10} |, 124() 7§(a), Union £5, £24 pd. ...... Homa] oad]... 
= 1 on oe 764 | Do. 43% 1934-59...| 89 | B6xd — 9 511 6 I \ Co i , 
63 | 374 63 51 | B. Aires (Prov.) 39% . |, 59) | 61 | + if 514 9 32 27 50(b)! 40(2') Alliance {1, fully pd... 314 cated + i | 217 0 
ue | 108 112 106 | Belgian 7% red. by 1956, 109 —_— sh m8 oe eS 154 133 | $4/6(b)\*3/8(a), Atlas £5, £1} pd.......... 4) 154 154} +4! 212 oF 
- i 724 oa a | Bulgaria 70% ae | 14h | bat , 17 4 9 °64 et| a 2N(a) ro ones tnt p i - 108) +&@!] 317 6 
| 48 | Brazil 5% Fund. 1 624 | 644 | +2 715 0 268 | 40(b))  28(a), . Accident £5, 1 25 241+) 3 60 
a | 16 284) 13) | Chili 6% (1929) ov... 18 | 1s] a) 25(b), 254) Lon. & Lane. £5, £2 | 3441 35 1 +4) 217 0 
= 91 71 | China $% (1912) ...... | 72 73 | 44 618 Off SOR) 41% (12/-(0)12/-(@) N.Brit.&Mer.£5,61} pd. || 494 | 50 144) 2 8 0 
+ st sah | coetheesoreante BiH] aoe’ | aoc’ | *! | $13 SH S| Gehl essetl essai eeonarneteie cad. | atl as 1 2t( 333 
| : ovaki % ee 1) 102 02 . | 716 0 2 | ag ¢25(a)) ¢25(>))| Pear , fully paid... || 22 2 +4] 2 2 OF 
4 | = = 6 | Denne pete | 97h) 88h | 44 3 0 Off 17%) 159 | B0la)) 3010) Poanis gt. fully pd. ... || it 173 | + i | 38 0 
4s Danzig 64% ............ , 68 68 , 910 0 3na 32 | ¢92(c) #2S(a) Prudential {1A ...... | 37 37 +4] 2 8 Ot 
111 | 108 108} | 98 | Egypt Unified 4% ...... } 104 | 10a | | 317 Ol] U3-) O1/- | ¢374(c)'2397¢(c) Do. £1, with 4s. paid... || 107/68 | 112/6 | +5/-| 1 4 0 
7 | = — 36 — ‘% —— I; = = +3! 412 0 on 8 i) ee 11(a) — eee | I)... || 3 2 : | 4 0 
| German 7% Dawes . | 3 ow +2 1116 O | $/3(b), 3/3!a oyal £1, 10s. pai -i} 9] Ss . 310 0 
ol ; x 58 385 | Do. 54% (Young La.) | 44 | 42)xd 1218 6 Sh! al | 83(b)! 8%(a)) Sea Insur., £1 fully pd. |) Sx Sai... | 3.8 6 
3A 374 = = Greek 6%, Stab, B.-- } SIR) Si 4 oe 44) 4%) 1/5(b), 1/3(a) Son ats ie “8 ‘4 + i 2 . : 
4 1 Do. 7% Refugee..... | 334 40 ? z 8a 6H) te) 8b) Sun Life Assur., (1 fy 7 Zit 8{ 2 + 
= el = 384 | Hungary  eaneite | an a1 | . | 9'3 20" | 18} | ¢30(0) th7bKa! Yorkshire (1, fully pd. |, 20 | 20 | . | 280 
| 78 %, 1936-65 | 8&9 8 i} 
95) | 84 97 854 Ieee (1828) red 1959 95 934 | +3 : : 257 | 243 || 6}(b)) 34(a)! out heen tee. » || 247 | 250 | +3 | 40 0 
Me | SS [SS |e | Ror sce = | Mass | | 8 8 | el OB Armee ae | | SY 2 | 
i u &® 8922 ......... | 45 45} / f fc) | Nil(e)) At electric, etc., £1... |) - 3/-- ° Nil 
95 84 1009 | 87 | Poland 7% ............ | BS} | 87h i 719 17/- | 7/14 24(c)| Nic), Brit. Assets Trust 5/- | 16,3 | 163 : Ni 
a — tet oz | Roumania 4% Con. 1922! 10 10 | ips 2474 | 222 || «6ib) |, 4a) Debenture Corp. Stk... | "at a rh | Ss : 
44 | 106 | Swedish 34°, 1908 | 130 | 130 8 O64 CC t | For. Amer. etc., Def... | 824) & ie 2 
1133 | 102 1133 | 1063 | UK. & x entine 1933 | 111 a3 i aa | : “4 . 1413 134 ba ate) Guardian Investment... | 1414 1414 317 9 
af oe tee |e Stee B. Certs. (1951) 280 | 215 | 6$(b)| 3{a) | Indus end Gon. Ont... = | = = oe 
} . C Certs. (3% Max.) |) 77 79 | 42 ! 315 330 | 286 7(b) | S(a) Invest. Trust ee 7 | 322 | 
| Corporation Stocks 16/9 12/6 2a) 44(b) Lake View Invest. 10/- 159 | ep | 410 
0 -— = = | Berlin 6°, 1932-57...... | 26) | 26% | : 288 | 239 6}(b)) 3$(a) Mesnantite Savestmnent 1664 1083 ; | _. 0 
4 v 144 | B’mgham 5% 1946-56 | 117 117 . 6 190 | 159 44(b))  S(a) | Merchants Trust Ord... || 166 6s + - 
122 115 1224) 11532) Bristol 5%, 1948-58 -- | 119 119 39 39 =| 260 ats) | Sia) Metropolitan Trust ... || 270 | 270 = Peas 
974 | 78 B53 | 60 | Danzig 7% 1935-45...| 78 | 78 | | B16 10~ | 46, Nil(c)! 14(c) | Scottish Investinent(5/-)| 9/6 | 9/-xd) 6) 017 © 
124 | 1153 § 1254 | 319 | E. London 5°, 1980-70 | 121, 119}xd41 3.15 2224 182 | 6(6) | 24(a) Scottish Mortgage, etc. | 215) | 222) | +7 | + 
1074 | 1 8A} 104 | Johannbg. 54% 1937-52, 104 104 3 8 230 | 185 | 24(a)| 6(b) Trustees Corp. Ord. ... | 2224) 29) | 47 | Site 
972 | 86h) 98t |) 909 |) LCC. 3% 2... | 95 | 6 +1 3 2 224 | 195 S(b) 3(a) | United States Debenture) 213) | 220) ) +7 | 91 
ww: | eve | 104 | 1019 | Seine (Dpt.of) 44% 1952) 103} 1034 | 43 0 Financial Trasts, oe. | 16/3 116 10)| 74d, 2:19 4 
—>— Sasiatdhliedtcipislansnidaianieetitinniccad satan 1204} 15/0 || Sic) | Shier || Arpention La ee || 25 | 3s | | wil 
: ’ ——— ) Ni vi Austrahao by , | = = “1 NW 
Year 1935} Last two | | 76| 4/3 Nil | Nil | Brit Nth. Borneo{l... | 5/-| S/-| | ™ 
Jan. 1 to Halt-yearly | | Price, Price, | Rise | Vie 246 | 19,9 | 6d(a) 6d) Brit.S. Atrica 15/-ty pd | 23.3 | 24/- | +80) ; ; é 
Dec. 4, Dividends || Nameot Security | Nov. Dec, | Id, |] 34.3 | 28/44) 10(c), 10(c), Charterhouse Inv. {1 30.7bxdH/7b) | Dat 
inclusive mm om 3 Fell = 19/3 | 16/6 | 2(b) | 2(a) | C. of London R. wr \ areal 78) el ga 2 ot 
Hligh-| Low fa) &) || | 1935 | 1935 | | $0.14) 489 | $24(a) ¢84(b)| Daily Mail & ws YT eaadl My |... | 918 ot 
_est_| est % _% || ___ Public Boaris | € 6. 19 14) “a Win <r Poeun om | 19/3 | 19/3 | = 
118% | 119 23 24 i Central Elec. 5° 1950-70; 115 | 116 | +1 314 23,9 | 156 Nil Ni} | Hudson's Bay fl. Ht 20/6 | 19/6 —I- Nil 
|| Lowpon Passencer | | S| 44 Nil Nil, Do S% Cum. Pref. {5 5x | 5h) + * | i 
190 | 119) || 2 oa lease oA™ tees sees || vasa | aaye0) B0/- || Sled) Sted || Jove Knvest.,etc.,f1..; |) 239 | a | nl 
139% | 130 2 + | $37. A 1985-2023 | 1224 W2ijxd +13) 311 6 103 ' Ni | Ni | vian Corp. Pref.Stk.) 10 | 1 ano 
ate } | 7o A” 1985-2023. | 132) 132¢xd +24 3:12 Off 13/9 of 2(c) | Bic) , Premstsva Holdings {1 | 13/- | 13 | 613 3 
oat | 228 - F | $87, ea a Word, +14) 3 1 Of 25- | 196 | agile) | 74(c))| Staveley Trust GI... || 20.) 20 | ga] aid 0 
|) $9 - ve || 128$ |128kx4 42 : tations {1... |34/6xd) 34/- | ~ 
at | 1 | 34(c) | WC * 1956 or after 43 106. | 108") } 3 | ; 2 37/3 | 27) (c) | 8(c) || Sudan lantations £ ! a Soa one 
|| Met. Wat. Bd.“ B" 3% |) 98 | og} +2 | 3 1 0 3/- Barclay Perkins {1...... | 40/— | ae | tod} 310 0 
= ab | a} | Peo Lndn.5% 1980-70 117 | 117"| ~. | 310 offasee ante tiie grfier | Base Ratcid Ord. Li | 125 1256a,0+ 1) 38 0 
653 | 445 || 230) |g, Sait Baleares | | | 6644) G6/- |) G(a) | 11410) Benskins Watford £1 .. Siena! gay | 6d | 217 
, } HON Fe))| G. Western Ord. Stk... || 49) | 51 | +1) 517 8] 85)- | 54/6 | 91b)| Sia) || Charrington & Co. £1... |)83/6xd) 83 19 5 0 
ar] ost] wa | Na | cece eee st St] se) +e] Ni 12/24, 9/6 | Nil(c), 5(c) | City of London Det. $/- |) 116 | FNS) oy) go 
. S% Pref. poo H 20 | 20 |... Nil Q “ay. | | Co e Ord {1 .....- j} 95/- | SO | + 418 0 
62 71 24(c) 4 (c))| Do. 5% Pret. 1955 ... | 77s | 794 | +2 5 3 0 a. | a. i iol 1240) | Daotelore Ce. &. - 96/6 | 97/9 +1/3) 319 0 
31 163 | Nil | Nil Do. 4% 2nd Pref. Stk. || 20} | 214 | +1 N rr " lc A) Ord. Stk.£0'| 146/- | 147/-| +1") 2) 9 
Wpezn| i6 | Nv | Nil |) UMS. Gra. Stk N ame] ast] ta] Na eagZe) tSS/o |) 82a) | 1710) || Guinness UA) Allsopp ci || 114/6 |112/6xd +18) 4 5 
43) | Nil(e)] Ubic)|| 4% Pref. Stk. 1928.54 | S44 ite] =. ae | eT tie) 20 eet & Allsopp 6" |! 's1/6 | 51 | ea oe 
i: 1 © . Stk. se 524): +2 2 104) - || 7§(b)) 3$(a)) Meux's £1... 0000. be ee 2 
254 7 | apie Nit eaten tee seeeees | = 84 | ef 4 16 6 oe | Bu/i4 | tia) nie, Mitchells ‘ i fl | aos lot ail +93 | 315 : 
87 | 694 | 41c)| 1(@) || Do.5% Pre. Ord Stk.) 84 | aye | 2: ry S4/~] 20/- |) Se) | 210) || Caisson enc) fi... 83/- \83/-xd| — 39 | fe 
| \ 2 . Stk. |) 34 87 | +3 412 Of} 3814) 70/- ) ds (H. & G.) £1... | S90 NI) } 315 
124 1083 | 2$(d) 24(a)) Do. 5% Pref. Stk. 117} | 118 | +4] 45 0 96,0 | Lm guage) ‘S.e) | —. Bws. {1 ....-- 94/6 5 | 6a} 44! 
23 | as | xa | na || Dom, & Foreign Bye. 49/- | 39,9 | 5$(b)| 4(a) | Taylor Walker Ord. £1 | 49/° | S)e} 33) 216 & 
so | sl Na | No |] Antofagasta Ord. Stk. | 19 | 219 | +24] Nil 21/6 | 15/6 | Sic) | 3c) | Walker(P)x KR. Cain 1) 213 | 20/0) Vy) g 2 0 
27 | 13) | Nil Nil B.A. Gr. Stha. Ord. Stk. | | a1 oe 77/9 | 63/9 | S{a) | 11(0) | Watney Combe Dee f! se 4433 6 
24 | 10 | Nil | Nil | BLAL We 1 a) & | - Ni 1 Coal and Steel os | aging +1/l04 4 
amy | "2 | Rb | Au | hoger Ort Si | 13h 8] <HF] St [Pasay axe | gay | gue) | auieP cious | 93 | Sal nS 
8} 3) | Nil | Nil || C.UruguayMooteV.. | 6 | 5° | — na SO Ste ee | el eee pW eloos EE vc... VSU/LORST/ION -- | 5 3 6 
14 : oo Nil I ves | 5 | —1 Nil 54/- 42,9 | 4(b)! 4(a) Babcock Walcos {1 ..---- ee as : : 2 
gory aah | 1) | a" |ese Recterttig, UE a [Sa 8S | “Su acy ake) peeing ait Ba | Je | | le 
34 30 | . te 2 ° 0, : > x ae 2 9 86 2/6 ‘ Nil(c), Nil(c) | Barrow ema oo | om 2/6 : é 
ist | 7 | Na’ | i’ ] Entre Sion Ook. an, nit | 31°o° A 29/6 ay) 240) Boleove nn) Ord. 6/- || 193 | 99 ery $15 2 
21 | 10 | Ni | Nil |! Do. 6% Cum. Pret Stk! 1: a he Ni (33, 4/- || Ni | Nil | Browo ; OF ii 23/9 | 26/3 | +218) * yi 
3 il || Do. 6% Cum. Pr | 13§| 12 | —13 Nil 166 219 ¢i(a) t4(b) | Butterley Co. Ord. £1 |) 259) “73 | |? 
am at lie || Keopoldina Ord Stk.... || 64} 6 |—$| Nil 86 | 2/44. | Nile}! Nil(c)| Cammell Laird §/-.....- | 79 | 1 jo: 
80 os 1 eau alld ys. (£10)...... 47/6 | S5/- | +7/6| _ Nil 12— | 410g, Nil. | Nil | Consett Irov Ord £1... || IN) Die) 
t4ic) | £24(c)|| San Paulo Ord. Stk... | 46 | 46 5 8 stl sa/4al 73/6"! | ‘Sta || William, Ord. £1 | 77/6) Sole) yyy) Nd 
43/9 | 22:6 Ia) 1(6) || Taltal Rly. Ord (5..... || 27/6 ~ + 8 88/4 73/6 \ 12$(d) Sia | Cory, * Ord. Zi i 21/3 22/3 + r 
‘3 y mt sm lame eee ac 1 Me “" 7 5 91] 239 | 9/3 || .. | Nil(c) | Dorman. Lens OS 1 |\33/6x¢ 94/6 | +H-}_- 
jay Bester tas eho veuesol (0) Pisa dividena . a 35/10}) 186 |! Nil(c) ¢24(a) | Guest Keen etc. DN’ Flowing 





(f) Flat yield without allowing for redemption. 
(n) Yield worked on redemption at pat ou Feb. 1, 1957. 


(8) Yield worked on redemption at par on April 1, 1961. 


(¢) Least lwo yearly dis iueuus, 





(A) Yield on 33% basis. 


) Yield worked on redemption at par on December 1, 1952. 
(0) Paid in Australian Currency. 


(}) Yield worked on 8% basis. 


(4) Paad w New Zealand Currency. 
(&) Also Centenary 
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year 1935. | 
ear 195 | Last 
on 
ei Halt yearly 
inclusive vidends | N. p 
ee ‘ame of Securi rice, Price 
High Low | (a) (0 —— Il unity Nov. | De ‘ 
est est } °o Ve) i| 27, i 4 . Rise Viela Yea 
igi) 196 | o_% _' Tron, 1935 | 193 - — + 1935 
moh ee Na | Ni re Sut, Go } | teas fel ya Fe 
4 ‘t | Nil | Nil |! Hadhelds 10/- —contd. | 1935 Dec. 4 Halt yeart 
21 ea iateysl sab) || Harden Co ie | | inclusive Dividends 
99 a eyes) Sic} I Horden Colli % Cm. Pt | Is/o  —_— | £ Higb- - : nds N | } 
ro vd 4 _ 2c) H ammnens ee ie ! 19/44 | 7/6 wv we 4 est | a ee ame of Security —_ Price } | e 
033 (179 | nil wi |! ee an Coal & Wi d fi | 22/6 | 19/43) | or 7/9) ai! % te Nov, price, | Rise 
| Nil(e)) Nile) | ase and P: ilsons £1 | 22/6 | 22/6 _ Nil 9) 24 raat 4 | 27, “| | ¥ 
_ 169 |) 1b(«) | iMe) {| Ruston amar to. 2/6 | | 533 s26| 2 | 3 is __ 1935 | 1995 | a Dec ( 
% 21 104) 14/a) ato) | Powell he a fl | 5/- si , 2 81 oo“ Hr 5(c) met Aer iscellaneous tags | Fall 1938” 
ssi- SS | Qe) | Shee r fi ... |} 2216 5/- $11 27/43 | #5(c) (c) ated Breads) ! : 
oR '- 197 i Ic) { pbridge C we } I > | 22/9 | ote i es 5 22 2) 13/3 . ¢) Nilfc) 4used V ad 4) sete capeiiad 
26 7 tT et oe on 1 ae 19/6 | fi, Na a | a aie, | ff pr a ee wo {| 28/9 | 25 ret 
wii) 57. | este) | esi | ae B Ord fi | een |+t-| 64 808) 5/1) sib) | a — —f =| Sel Bere! 2 i_6 
35/9 63 i 2 #5() 1S on Ironworks . £1 i eer |50/-x Res 41 9 2a S/t) ‘ ) 43/ Amal. P ,: ie 99 oe | — 9d 18 0 
rn Stavele I 26/3 25/ . } sh. 12 . a: 2 tla p(a) 4 ress (1 veces 2 9'6 ¢ 4 
43 19 1044 2u(c) 5(c) || Staveley Coal 1.. || 50) (25/74x se 6 |} 68/9 | 3/4} »! 6B ry a 0/-) 6/3} 279 | —~ 3A 9 7 
1% HW (c) al,’ Mi Stewarts ° &c 2% 0 /- ; d+ 44d! 8 3/9 | 3 2c) '26 (0) A3s nd Na eevee [2a 7/3 . 
134 | 3 = 7. hl | 50/- ij 0 9/- ) |26a( 3800 Nav 6xd| 22 fe N 
eit 28° | S 31a} H tame sae 46/10 4 —_ os se] 729 — 7 Assoud = Pec a-l! ay =| Sor to 2 6 
9B Nil(e)) 184 (0) | homas (Richard) (6/8 | oa | 34/6 | +6 | 3 0 |] &7,- 45- || 6s, 3a) | cons. P. Coman DE S/-|| 2 103} 8/103} 17 9 
sig Rp || ae i Cm Tax hee ast Il say-xal oa | Tet) 2 13 3H) $16 41/104 so) Sie) Barker (Johu) ¢1.- || 25/3 a 433 
= 94/6 | apie) Nil || U meen. ae 1} 30, oe 13/- | . 2 8 3 18/3 oe an 9(0) ee Stain él... _66/- po | : 10 O 
3 89 | 448) | Uni es Stee fi. |) 16: | 31/3 +2/-| 3 0 |} 20/ 6 ION (¢) 29emic ger (I ines Lino. 76/1031 77:61. Gal : 4 0 
ws 24/44 4c) | 8c) | nited St $106 -... |i gaat | come | tate 3.1 6 J- | 13/9 | i(c) | 2 i Soi oN soigal 50 6 | + 7h 33 
Be 2h) 8o | Ne | Ward — cal Sh | a8 Hae 1 Sp oa Se ac} | HE | Gores BerBrg | $3 so} * 4) 214 8 
713 | do 1 12 || WeardaleSteel&c. Df i de. a Am -v1 : 34/. | c) 7 on-vs ec . 49/- ; 73} g 
m4] 10(c) me i Whitehead iron & I 1 | t7/9 | pe | —6d! 4 Nil - SH! att?) aha eae A — 179 | 49/3 | ey 49 . 
n3 46H S | Varrow & Co. (1 22/04) 2716 +U-| 22 | Fee | ree ome, || Saint A‘uminiim £1. 179 | 176 | ~ 34 218 0 
3 4/6 | ‘(c) 5(c) | s waltes onecen eae 6x d140/ 4 Pas 34 Hi, 7% | 1'b) 7 Sead ae - ... -- |) 42/9 na j 216 3 
16) 69 | oo Nil | =. te. ae ‘nee 65/_ | +76! 4 - aio | Sia) | 25 @) British a Tobacco £1. ait 38 0 
1694 83 || ae Nil achers {1 | a +1/3| < 66,3 | 7% Pace te 1b Camm a Shon. | 5} 9/- | +6d 396 
128 73 || Nil | Nil ' Bradford Dyers (i) - |} 6/3 | 6) ; ot 6/9 | SI | Nal (c) Ni ». Cole (EF A” Ord. { | 111/3x) Sfi) + 3 3 
Ki : : , eat a Ane 3 53/44! 9/2 Nille ole (EK rd. £1. | Sxld 15 al: 0 

ise lso boa asetct| Sate } Brat. Celanese Od. | | 76 | 61 | a3" s3.9 |) a) |? ) Critte ar ae Basti seisani 2 ? 
Nil || Cali eee || 10/7 = , Tae all M ot one oe | +39) Ot 

67) dat L3t(ed) 24 } aig rey “tama 10/74 | 1 0} —7hd af aos H Ste | tc S| teen ee ons | oie to 
+ | 6(b)¢ a) \ Coat. inters ~)}} 13/6 | 0/73 N 4/103) | 5 (c) avilland rd. £1 | 28/6 4 0 
479 | 399 ) aie ‘oats, J. and eee | 6) 14/ iaaiel vil 24 23 74 a), 1014 Dunlop Aweralt 19/44) 2 414 0 

Wwe) 53 | 7410) | 24( Courtaulds { P. (1) .. | 10/74 “| ¢¢a) Na 9'| 186° sey | » | Reseeeie cea bi 59/44) S- | 5 5 4 
| 5/9} Ni (a) |) Englis él... «| 65/- | 9/48) —1/3 | N 30:- | logis |'2ale) | E ina" es 4} 60/~ | 574 44 
ita asi04 sic) | ae) English Swe. Cin. 1. e5/- | $8564 | Ni {haze | 1944! toieh | "sie Fie. Musca ind’ } ee | 28. | a} 210 0 

9104 _5)- | 3(6) | 3{a) Henry (A Spinners (1 | 47/6 | 7/6 pla 44 Is | as’. | 5(a) 7418) Fair » (0. 5/-. f-|| 28/- 53:9 | 4 2 
: a : * : 7/ : e-§ ‘ ee 6 . ey A Si i Me a }oct « © 
B11), 50% Nil a) |) Linen eS) Ord f | 8/1 6]... | 214 361 gel ne )) Fi ~ ey gl 27/9 | —; § 35 
“74 7716 | Jey. noteil| Poneee iy Stk, (fi) a st 13/1 | Nd = se | ‘Sia yr contamina A 27) 24 - | ss 9 6 

16 183 | c)| 8 | atons & Baldwins 30/74, 31): +7hd Nil 1213 | S(a) | 2 vaumont | Ord fi. 67/6 | 7 — 6« 8 
| Sa) | 3 ¢) |) Snia Vi Baldwins f1_ | W6 31/3 ba 411 85,- |7 3) 15¢ 01d). G ont Brit £1. 13 70/- | + j 117 0 
} (b) | : iscosa Li ns fl lle 4/0 | 76 | +7)d) 316 33.6 ;71 104! ) Sia estetne . (10/-) ' 3'9 | 137/6 + 2/6 17 9 

44/4} 23/9 | (5) || Whitworth Lire 20 161/104) 61, ae 16 | 24/3 | 11(b) | 5 ) Harriso t(D) (S/-)... | 106 | 7/6} 4 311 

/9 | . | 406 1/3 | : N 11 7a /3 |) 15 Sia) ns & as j z 6 10/6 + 3,9 ‘ 0 
gl | 72)- | Sic) | Ble) i} & Mitchell £1) 4256 | 426! 74d Nil 50 4} SI9|) ¢ ch 204 Harrods £1 Cros.Def (/1! aa | aga | 212 6 
744) 6R 9 | 10(b) | S(a 1 4 ssoc sated otacts. a | seal 35 9 | 43:3 | 6(b) Ni c) Hawk 1 ....... (£1) 123/9 $26 | 613 : 
NI 9 i} 10d) S(a) || Briti ble | i= | 20/73) 4-72! Div 38/7 | Bick | il(a) er Aircraft (5/_)_ 3/9 | 123,9 | J 3 
j 92/~ (b)} § || Britis a j 1 iv. 8 4 33 c Ho craft s , 4 
274 $2) |} 8a) | eaht i British Insulated (1 | 40/- | 7 7id) 6 6 ty | 7 32) 54(d) an Semen Col. Sr 30 ; So/- 3 : - 
7444 45 9 Nil | on \ + ef ).. || 92/6 => lagel o — | Se }'  W(e) ae femees Seemed || 7/6 | 3U/- 314 z 
, . | ‘ ip 1pton Parkinson § a) | 95/- Bie 4 v 06 : . a ‘s 7/6 q 
wk at [6 | cam ais | cy? VR e| 2a ol ell | aA ea *Ae) cee et ar on 
ae 11s 7 ; rene ee j- | 125°. ee = | sou! Nut +7 m : _(10/-) . 37/3 | 377: | J 0 
33 19/8 | a dia} l Heseys wean ij. i poe 1285 | F258" >: a | so 3" cat ee ome On bi a1} 9/1 A fie ° 

| ¢ | Jo _t. wee It 72/— | 95 | 0 mi} jj ib T obace y 13/- | 15 | 6 
4(c) || Si nson & Phi (£1) .. i- | 73 | 32/9 | 29 9 a) 185 miter. N 0 £1 15,3 | ; 8 
S10) | $7) Siemer Phillips £1... 7k 3/6 | 416} Nil 8/9 | 30 34 (5) I tckel of oe 5 5/3 | 2 5 
. i . 7 ” ary 3 nternationz ( an.. 74 13 | +3d >» 6 
3l/- ve Nil Ni Genes oeeee £l.. || <9 7k 6; 212 80/74 a 4 4 Le ional T exe |] $398 7%) } N 
: i) ups £1. 08/9 | 48/9 |... 2 3 ver i Tea 5/- 394 h + Nil 
= 229 | an 6(a) i Brazil Irac &c, 25/- | 25 y 44 “= 75.104 9? = Bros a Cum. 41 . 35,6 sete rar 19 OF 
44, $53 { 3(d) j 2a | Bournem -, WO par 4; | . | 4 ” 6i fh! 6H) 20(c) 22 Do.20°°C »Cm* Av Pt ‘ 32'— = 6 ' 
ha i) | Ht ts a = Poole ‘Bear | $97 | 4 site| 56, - [roy ic) i camaeiee wines ay 33/- | ~ 6xd ‘4 a 
i | Sey | )} 8 it Li .. || 77/6 | 97, 4 } 4/6) 7 | 4(a) aa ick {1 .. 78 — | J3/-xid : 49 7 
63 a i 7H) 3a) Gly Vaiey £1 rent ft z7/6 | 72/8 | bl... oa 81a) 2546) ovo Lvous (J) Ord. fi = lente suet . | 416 0 
13 | y . $ m i assy ¢ ‘ cou | 34 ‘ n ee. tees 7 } 9} = a 3 
oi 0 ae | County of London Et | i= | a7-| 2 | 4 iy off 48- | 376, 3409) Nila) Maypole mean ee ibs] Tal 533 
wé6 35 | 7(b) a) | La L ns {1 . It S4/- | 3}; — 41 43 as | 1006 a) Philli e Dair aa 5/- liad 7 a} 3 : 

3 3/ ucash sfl ...... | 1% i <p 63/- | )! 7 billi Jairy 2/-... gu — | & 2} + 1’ 3 0 
woo shel | 4) | Ma cebeeicai. | S| S-8: sah SPMSs |S | Hae ie) Pa eer | sas 88] $8 8 
oe ao 24a) |? idland C ic £1... a | 35 5 off 2 | 36/- (cy 22 sieeiend som 10/- 5 —1 2 6 6 
453 6(b a) iN 4 Cour ove . 38/- $3.15 243 9 24(c) ion O} Ps = 2 

9 |= ) orth- ities 52'.' sre} — ; 15 21 (c) Reck Ord. £1 43,6 | - 14 
a Ss (ata | Sealer mati: | | | re Sle f 2s ati) 1990) Sin mt Sins Grif” io S| al $32 

| : polit . 34/- . 317 ¢ 196 | ta (c) jiao_-«_ 16.10}! ‘= | 8 } 4 
ws, lasneall eg Peet an fi || sz/e| se .. °ea (0 | #8 40) | Sangers Ord. 8/- ....... 4) 115;7 3] 4 . 
: 24104) | Yorkshi wer é1. 57/6 | 57/6 15 Oo 4 15 | 4(0) | #5 Savoy t d. S/- . 439 | 74 xd-3d | 0 0 
ted 21h ! ire Electri seers nl 6 31 65 734) i | Sheps (a) | Se y Hotel (1... ° 43,9 | 31 
= ne | A) | ale} | Gee ta "Ga x. || Sie | Sie 410 0 sae] eae | wey, 2400} Smundd Ord. 8) aan l ses! $23 
531204 | sti) | ase, i linp. Continental | 44.60 2 15 3 on 24 i2 1h It.) iat Spillers Ord. fh Meat {1 | 19/- | 263 : 1s 0 
w in 24a) || § ewe.-on-T ntal Stk... 28 - | 27 2 off 67 776 | 6: il | Nil i iene” 24/43! 239) 9 316 2 
| SP] Na } Meiropoltan et | oo | -31) 316 6 wis! dee | Feeal ote — Mach, B (he 35) a 6| #8 31 t 
106} an | Nil Nil || Cable 6 _ 1354 oe oT . 6 |] 843 3 14 he " ng and Lyle (i _ 25) omiaal 7.6] +6d 416 ! 
4s) | “ayy | 28) Ni fl Waneend Boon 354 | 193}: ee 26] not a 1M | Ton ee eee” 11 3 2 0 
a S| 20 4c) || welessd B ” Sh | 8 } | -2 | 5 0 |} 68/3 | el a | we fobacco Ser ral... 87/6 | S8/9x 1/103) 2: > 
iy - 2a) i reat + a Retr Pret 9 9 +1 . 69, 10s, 23 14! ‘ (a) 10(b ube lnves y G. (10/-) 77,6 5 | a 5 6 
58 393° 1 Marcon rm £10. 105§ | a. Nil B 109) 58 38(b) 34! ) Turne tments £1. 826 | 35 x} 4961 9 10 0 
uae 40 - i tae) spd i| oe él. 4 = + | Nil ae 9 193 42} 2 . { og Newall {1 -- 68 6xd} 71 xd) + 2/6 310 6 
3 2108) 100(c|  §© ) || Assoud and oo | 36/3! ¢ Uk) 4 318 74 44 | 6c) (6) Unit Rein e. it 60/7 1a} +24 390 
Hi! 23°] oe Me))| du eae {| 38/3 | 363) {Bi oe. font leet ed Dairies (1... at loot 2/9) 2 16 
9 | a yh he), Nil. || Birm. Seal. As meud (1); 45/ “\ 429 133 | aze | hl es bd Usde ieee a ra 6/104) 3 16 : 
ma Sl Shere ar ce | a eS 8 S92) 6) gat Be cesta aia) | | il 48 3 
z N i i! - or. / - = ; ‘ : } ,O) § a rn (i | m~) x ‘ ‘ 
ae oat 2a) A. i Ford Motors £1 ian iene ao 10/6 | My 8 7 : 6) 1 iene 5b) . 30/a) — eae as ea ; 14 131 2 : ° 
3 | § (b) i L Otors ( steeeeeee I or 30/- . . 12/11 /74 65/ dworth’! W £1 43 xd? } 3 12 “ 
18 } 30). ¢) 124(c)/! ucas (J.) A/-) .. 33/1} 33.9 l—§/3) 8 Nil 23 : 7/9 Ne {e)  75{c) Mi )Ov.S/- 11 9xd| 426 ~4/lo} 418 0 
ssh oo? | 3) 3 || Ley ye om oot rh +7id) 2 0 offi7 i, 2 Zhiae) +5b Ashanti Goldin cae beam. | cca 16 0 
ime ea sia) Nit | Napuer la ak Ry | 6er= | $216 tad} “Na ° 78/145 | 7h), Sa) firma rp. (ks. 10) sa6 | 13) 38 0 
44 12 | 15(b 11(d), Ra t S/-...... 7 1.41 3 04 76 3 +¢ 6 4 . 0 35/6 | 10}, 6 , C itral Mining 3 0).. 12 = | 58/6 | ) 
Z aly Nile wine) fl unt yee i oscocee al 31/3 | 31/3 | itd) 3 8 Oy i ea eer aie Couninouwealth Mng ‘a 234] ai 5 30 
6) e206 | ya) | Ni cuaeaie t a ! ssi. | 53 ‘at 1 2 4.9 | 90(a) c) | Cons. Mi ann are | j 24 | ea 
it ili . er Co. Geeseunens ~ | §3/- 1/3 } i 2 %% a ROD 4 s. Mir - 7 {. £1 = 1 } i 4 , r 
6 | Se) ao} Singer {1 tees 152/6 | 150 xd+3d| 5 Nil = | 653 | 35(a) 334 (0) Crown inewSeleciiont0 72,6 | 73/11x m- 0 
3. 2H! Ste Standard Motor Co. we Et asi) 2 -*. areal 2 eel snel | 20 ——. y-|| 31/- | 339 | tet s'9 
91) sagt S )} 8c) Ship tor Co. Gi 71/35 | 7/6 | | xa” 191d, 3 109 4c) | Soe) | Lake ' eres | Mg] 4 | +29] 8 2 6 
71 12/8 | ue} Nu Clan Line Sen )71/3xr) 70/7 | Nil 44, 690 Nil | N ke Vie » £1... Ma} we) — 2 6 
> 86) | Nile) Cunard (Dn (£1) || | 70/74) — 74d) 5 Nil =o et t's) sow || New te tg tae ai. | 25/28) 76 ial [a 
a H | Si = | | a N ptar 4/= || 24/6 | 2 
mit is | x she | eens Wty Gh | S| 3\-a] Sl] Ma) a | Sek tae New Modderfontcin 10 we] 2a) ed] 8 4 3 
j ae | 4/9) 4/6 {3 mr 8 _| 8/3 | 7/9 | -6 § 
as 4 i ae) able) aut eee H — — | Sat 0 32.4{/ = a 124(c) Randfoutein a a. | — mJ ” 
i! Nil (bd) Sum. | J6 | 18/- —9d | > 5u 3 1LNG Nil yhana ( oF £1. {| §5/- 589 a 14 16 
194 d { ae Sic | Anglo-D atra tl i | i —~ 1/6 } Nil 174) 37/3 72 il(c) 20 Kio / wmto "p. él a } 55/- Ss i 1] 6 
y3 143 | oe) 2y\ar | Hab Lies ft - |} 13/9! 1 | Nil raat qe ee aie | Sana nts ah } 12 0 
| ib) | 25) | Coun ned isis I og: 3'6 | | 173 le SU/ ) 233(0) S$ ntelop: “ ‘ 5a) - 617 
ie | 249 |) aa te | Cous. T fi ..... | 24/9 | 2 | —$a | 13/9 | 136/104, 4a) | 80 Springs M ¢ Cpr. 5/- 195 | 193 | a} 2 h 
we | \e) | 2 ) || Grand ea & Lands (10 | 24/4 24/- | —9d | 920 68 | 136/104), 4415) 2 (6) | Sub Nige ines 5/- | 32/3 193 | + 270 
~~ | 15s t(c) Cl. (Ce f10 | ; (44, 24/4 9d 3 6 - 513)! 20a ub Nigel (10/-) ........ ee 32,6 | N 
07 90/- || (e) 5 | hanzie (Ceyion) | 2 | aa ee, : 6 0 tfa)' 10 Union Co © sinew 45,74) 44/44! + 3d 4 il 
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ot ltt] Sia) Prat] ae Bei | “Ol 8 oH ital 4 fF Oru caaaeed 449.43 ud tat Providenthaw weve | 1916-20/6 | +3d 
) Inter 1 ramsdad port {1 £298 9 | -3 ; Nil “ust Prov. © vee | 199-20 + 3 aud estrs {18/44 /3xd : 
terim dj . | &<s d : a 9 9-20/$ 1 ae 3 18/44- ; 
on ad cut tend Vn ee aseholde G1 8074/81/10 sb oa First Prov. * B®... 22 9) —8ad Scottish Certs... aah asiie 
hy a . i4 } j3 « fi 1/3 0 coe . a -20 eee a ari a 19 5 OK), 
We) Also bows o pa Plus on (0) Final (41/3xd 83/13) +1/10 | 3 1 OF Sage Brition. vee | 19/~-20) _ ve Security Fine hy oae-an 6 
bowus 300 per ce caste enna dl 40/74) —74d' o . Sa wweree | 22/6-23/: inane Pe oe 
at. 7) C f (c) Last jd! _ 413 0 Gold Prod., Units.. ane Do. “ aly ~~ Poe a 
) Carcuiated ) Lnciuaes | ‘wo yeoriy d Gold Prod. 2n nits.. | 25 7 b fe Third British Is 9-20/9 + lid 
On basis of Ne capt iwidends . 2nd Ser. | 20 > ta Trst.of a ; 19/9-20/9 oa 
4 apuas di tai ecaretior (4) Nine 9-21/9 ; tre k.& Insu 23/6 bid ese 
videud 8. months ots ust of Ins r.| 19/9-20/ i 
per share paid wt cation ioneatl Also specia Universal Certs... aoa: = 
ree ane 0% Senet al non-recurring a lanjip2zjia) 
>) Worked rah yee to one ae 74 aoe 50 per aniiieans 
per ceat. basi pee. 1. basis. 2 free of 
t Fi Annas per sine. 
ree of Income Tax. 
ax, 


ver cen 
t. trom 
reeerves 
inA 
shares. Yiela w - 
A op 8 25 
per cent. basis. 
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(Continued from page 1167) 


day. Rubber shares moved against the market at midweek, 
but copper and oil shares were buoyant. 


Nov. 27, Dec. 2, Dec. 4, Nov. 27, Dec. 2, Dec. 4, 


1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
23% Dutch Loan. 73} 748 75 Steel Common...... 233 27 
HR » German ...... 2o4 204 22 (SEE 264 26 26 
Unilever N.V. 103} 98§ =105 Ford Motor . 245) 245 2443 
Philips Lamps 2343 225 2323 Deli Batavia Tob. 168) 164 172 
Netherlands Ship Royal Dutch ...... 214 206 212 
Unwn 4 45} 45 Handels Ams. ...... 230 223 229 


CAPITAL ISSUES 


Tuis week’s Treasury operations have eclipsed other bor- 
rowings in interest and importance. We comment on their 
implications both as to policy and to market importance in 
a leading article on page 1156 and an Investment Note on 
page 1159. A varied selection of industrial issues has again 
sought the support of investors this week. Among them, 
the Atlas Cement of South Africa convertible debentures 
are, in essence, equities in the ultimate achievement of high 
earning power from the cement works which the company 
is to erect in the Orange Free State. They may appeal to 
the industrial investor who seeks to hedge a ‘‘ develop- 
ment ’’ risk in a concern with apparently favourable long- 
term prospects. The preference shares of National Pro- 
vincial Cinemas, which participate for 8} per cent. dividend 
on the basis of the latest profits computation, carry a high 
prospective yield which is familiar to cinema shareholders. 
The amount provided for leasehold redemption and depre- 
ciation is, however, £3,844, which appears low in relation 
to properties valued in all—freehold and leasehold—at 
£421,427. The Mentmore Manufacturing Company has 
a reasonably stable profits record in a competitive business. 
The vendors, broadly, retain the goodwill of the business 
in a controlling interest of ordinary shares, and the value 
of stocks, at £53,592, compares with {91,315 for the net 
assets acquired. The preference and ordinary shares—the 
latter issued at 20 per cent. premium—may appeal to the 
investor to whom a higher yield compensates for a limited 
capitalisation and the possibility of narrow dealings. Burma 
is not a restricting area, and the Burmese Hydraulic Tin 
prospectus estimates are therefore unaffected by the will 
of the International Committee. They suggest the possibility 
of high profits but, at this stage, the shares are predomin- 
antly speculative. An offer for sale of 5} per cent. cumula- 
tive preference shares of Crossley-Premier Engines at 5 per 
cent. premium shows that the dividend is satisfactorily 
covered by the latest earnings. The profits record, how- 
ever, reveals a considerable fluctuation of earnings within 
the three years shown. Statements ‘‘ for information 
only ’’ have been published by Dancer and Hearne, a chair- 
making business with rising earnings, and Clutsom and 
Kemp, an established elastic fabric concern. 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 
By Prospectus or Offer for Sale 


Amount previously recorded, Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1935 


. including conversions, £276.696.57; 
Amount previously recorded, Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1935 aaa 


, excluding conversions, £140,852,202 
_ National Savings Certificates. 
Net receipts, Week ended November 30, 1935, Nil. 





Nominal Conver- New First F 
: urther 
Capital sions Mone avme . 
To the Public £ £ i id Payment Liability 
£100,000,000 1% Treasury £ 
Bonds, 1939-41, at 98% 100,000,000) 
Pen tose ae tote + 238,000,000 53,000,000 jf Seenese saseneee 
an, 1956-61, at © 200,000,000 oe 1 
Crossley- Premier Engines, J 10,000,000 183,000,000 
150,000 53% Cum. Pref. 
shares {1 at 21/-......... 150,000 
Mentmore Manufacturing ir aee 15,000 142,500 
Co., 147,000 6% Cum. 
Pref. shares 10/~ at par 73,500 7 ‘ 
Do., 147,000 Ord. shares 73,500 18,375 55,125 
TM TIM cenccsennennrosnen 36,750 
Atlas Cement of South oe 18,375 25,725 
Africa, £350,000 5% 
Deb. Stk. at par ......... 350,000 ‘ 
Burmese Hydraulic Tin, aoneee 35,000 315,000 
300,000 Ord. 5/- at par 75,000 7 
National Provincial Cine- 75,000 75,000 
mas, 350,000 6% Cum. 
Ptg. Pref. £1 at 22/- ... 350,000 385,000 385.000 
Total ....ee..s.00 301,035,250 238,000,000 


238,000,000 54,085,100 15,086,750 276,998,350 




















(s) Not stated in prospectus. Calculated as follows 

! " : £150,000, h 

Bonds to be repaid March 2, 1936; £44,000, 000 3% Treasury ds to a” ay 
000,000 for repayment of 3% Treasury Bonds on April 15, 1935. ; 
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saat nil 
To Shareholders only 


Luton Gas, £56,392 4% é { t 
Perp. Deb. at 106%...... 56,392 : anne 
Reed (Albert E.) and Co., 779 $69 gt, 
100,000 Ord. £1 at 29/- 100,000 sane i 
Kagera Mines, 100,000 6°, 00 50,000 90 
Cum. Conv. Pref. 5/- at - 
— secvcccccceccccccsces ese 25,000 40,000 , 
Edinburgh Investment Co., , 10,000 a 
43,200 Ord. £1 at 31/~.. 43,200 66,960 , 
Metal Box Co., 142,883 7°, ~ 66,960 
Cum. Pref. £1 at 31/- 142,883 221,467 
jepiceaaaata 4 21 ype 
ae: 367.475 a oo = = a 
—— ais “9 385.55 
Total Offered for Subscription — = 
Including Excluding Sotal OBened ter poe rotion— 
Conversions Conversions Goat Excluding 
Jan. 1 to date— Whole year— €rsions Conversjor 
1935... 569,304,867 195,460,499 | 1934... 410,980,300 169,14 
1934 ......... 391,184,015 162,402,116 | 1933... 467.921" s09 oo eae 
OO cia 462,333,507 241,595,005 | 1932..." 2 Gud a4 agg 
1932 0.00.0... 777,078,792 186,554,490 | 1931... "114.290,668" Woes 
eS 538,263,908 363,882,925 1928 * v9 006 102,044,261 


693,100,056 369,058 (7 


(a) This figure includes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5 per cent. War Loan 
. AAD igi 


34 per cent. War Loan. 
Nature of Borrowing 


Debentures Preference 


January 1 to date— £ £ opey vu 
Re 130,503,071 30,083,241 —-34.854.187 545 
a ae eee 9/4, 195,46) 4u 
IE ath-ebnbvcinaeghmaneiennnbe 100,318,859 138,454,757 43,530,3 x) ann 
Whole year 7 3,530,300 162,402 116 
DEED cnhasbsecninaeienenaedibeae 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 59.15 
: ee ar S * os , ’ , 3 9, i 
NED is ckkneckechchaksmcccahins 22,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 oa a 
SUE kncckacsesagntenanteeieeie 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 185,108 70 
By Stock Exchange Introduction 
e proeninate 
apita rice Dealings = 
Introduced i Sac 
f . 
Amount previously recorded ..................eceeeeeees 30,235,422 o 47 ait 0% 
. H. Vavasseur and Co., 609,000 Ord, 10/- at 14/6 435,000 16/6 "95.00 
Yo.. 100,000 5% Cum. Pref. £1 ....cccccccecececeeeeeee 100,000 21/- 103,00" 
Dancer and Hearne, 320,000 Ord. 5/- 80,000 7/7 129 us 
I ia ccc causes neatunencee 30,850,422 rity 48,539 03: 
I WII isis inncinnconensentsonesvannnsonen 25,054,943 96,982.08 


PUBLIC OFFERS 

British Government.—Issue of £200,000,000 2} per cent 
Funding Loan, 1956-61, at £96 10s. per cent. Repayable at 
par on April 15, 1961, or from April 15, 1956, on three months 
notice. Interest payable April 15th and October 15th, firs 
payment of 6s. 6d. per cent. nominal on April 15, 1936 
Holdings may be in form of inscribed stock, registered stock 
or bonds to bearer. Books will be kept at Bank of Englanc 
and Bank of Ireland, Belfast, and transfers will be free of stam 
duty. List closed 12 o'clock December 4th. Applicants for 
up to £50,000 received a full allotment, while larger applicants 
obtained 92 per cent of their requirements. 


British Government.—Issue of £100,000,000 1 per cent 
Treasury Bonds, 1939-41, at {98 per cent. Repayable a 
par February 1, 1941, or from February 1, 1939, on three 
months’ notice. Interest payable by coupon February Is 
and August Ist, first payment of 8s. 6d. per cent. nominal on 
August 1, 1936. Bonds will be free of stamp duty. Lis 
closed 10 a.m. December 4th. A full allotment was made t 
applicants for up to £200,000. Those applying for a larger 
amount received an average of 89 per cent. 


Atlas Cement of South Africa, Ltd.—Issue of £350,000 5 pe 
cent. convertible debenture stock. Company formed to acquit 
freehold estate containing proved limestone and slab deposits 
in Orange Free State. Proceeds of debenture issue for com 
structing plant with 100,000 short tons capacity per — 
costing £325,000. Vendors receive 190,000 £1 shares. Potts 
estimated to exceed £100,000 assuming 80 per cent. of output 
marketed, and £125,000 from full production. Stock 1s o 
vertible at rate of three {1 shares for every {95 nominal oA 
January 1, 1939, and two shares for £5 up to January — 
List closed 9.5 a.m. December 5th. Oversubseribed. 


National Provincial Cinemas, Ltd.—Issue of 325,000 © I 
cent. cumulative participating /1 preference sana ty Aet 
Company owns cinemas, and stores in Poulhan es ether 
and other cinema concerns, and has acquired ° ide fot 
cinemas subject to £150,000 mortgage. Issue to ee of 
repayment of loans from Union Cinema Group, po slicable 
properties and for extensions. On basis of protits = axed 
to company for 1934-35, £63,107 is available a aaa 
6 per cent. dividend, and participating dividend of = y up t 
for which they rank after 6 per cent. ordinary divi a 287. 
half balance of profits. Total assets, excluding eee 7,000,000 
Union Cinema Company will manage oes and 
5s. ordinary shares largely subscribed by Union 
Oxford and Berkshire Cinemas. 


Mentmore Manufacturing Company—lssue - 7 7307000 5 
cent. cumulative 10s. preference shares at pat an pt fountain 
ordinary shares at 6s. per share. Former +0 202) acquired 
pen business. Net assets £91,315 (stock, fe 000 ordinary 
for £122,750, of which £86,000 cash and 147,00 os 
shares. Profits, after computed depreciation aod 14, 1934, 
Year to April 8, 1933, £14,702; 53 weeks to P 
£14,571; year to April 13, 1935, £15,396. 
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— 


ic Tin, Ltd.—Issue of 300,000 5s. ordinary 

r. Company formed to acquire and work tin 
.: Burma; consideration, £43,000 payable £13,000 

“ch and balance in 5s. shares. Vendor pays original owner 
in ¢ x) cash and £8,000 in shares. Profits estimate, based on 
pr » costs 4d. per cubic yard, tin at £210, and 1 Ib. tin oxide 
ee os per cubic yard, is £50,000. ~ £52,000 available from 
a hydraulicing plant and general expenses. 
- OFFER FOR SALE 

Crossley-Premier Engines, Ltd.—Offer for sale of 150,000 
+: ner cenit. cumulative £1 preference shares at 21s. Business 
“aT lished 1898. Net assets, £275,000. Profits, after de- 
Sey tion, years to April 30th : 1933, £25,214; 1934, £15,654 ; 
1935, (37,659. Capital recently reorganised, and now consists 
of 100,000 5s. ordinary shares, acquired by Crossley Bros., Ltd., 
it 7; 6d. each, and 150,000 5} preference shares now offered. 
Ofer underwritten by Cazenove Akroyds and Greenwood for 
fd. per share and {£3,750 for expenses. The issue has been 
fally subscribed. 


gares at a 
greas In Lowe 


PRIVATE PLACING 


North Middlesex Gas Company.—This company has placed 
orvately £15,000 of new 4 per cent. perpetual debenture stock. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Dancer and Hearne Bros., Ltd.—Issued share capital 320,000 
3, ordinary shares. Incorporated November 25, 1935, to 
acquire established chair and furniture manufacturing busi- 
neses, Purchase price, excluding goodwill, in cash £53,925 
and 44,308 in ordinary shares of 5s. each. Net assets £65,002 
excluding goodwill. Profits before depreciation and income 
tax, years ended August 3rd: 1933, £7,438; 1934, £9,049; 
1935, £16,584. 

Clutsom and Kemp, Ltd.—-Share capital 100,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative {1 preference, 400,000 5s. ordinary shares. 
Formed to acquire established business of similar name manu- 
facturing elastic fabrics, for £95,000 (including goodwill) of 
which £50,000 cash and 45,000 {1 ordinary shares. In Decem- 
ber, 1934, acquired for cash share capital of Ibstock Knitting 
Company, being 6,000 £1 shares at {2 1s. 6d. per share. Total 
combined net assets, excluding goodwill, £15,726 at cost, 
‘140,443. Combined profits, after depreciation, years to 
september 30th : 1933, £14,260; 1934, £18,784. 11 months to 
August 31, 1935, £17,337. 

BY TENDER 


Alliance and Dublin Consumers Gas Company.—Issue of 
consolidated ordinary stock to realise £300,000 with premiums. 
Net revenue year ended June 30, 1935, after providing income 
tax, (136,262. Interest on debenture stock, £14,960. Divi- 
dend on ordinary stock already issued £108,631, leaving a 
balance of £12,672. Accumulated funds June 30, 1935, 
114,205.  Therms sold, years: 1922: 6,587,683; 1934, 
12,035,147; half-year to June 30, 1935, 6,272,999. Net 
prouts : 1933, £108,400; 1934, £112,725; half-year to June 30, 
1935, £62,023. Over-subscribed. 

BONUS ISSUE 
Porritts and Spencer, Ltd.—The directors are issuing 302,812 
‘ew shares, fully paid, to ordinary shareholders, as a bonus in 


‘Ne proportion of three bonus shares for every four ordinary 
Sdares held. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


_Laton Gas.—Issue of £56,392 4 per cent. perpetual debenture 
‘tock at 106 per cent. 


_ Reed (Albert E.) and Company.—lIssue of 100,000 ordinary 
“ares {1 at 29s. per share to existing ordinary and preference 
Sdareholders, 

Kagera Mines.—Issue of 100,000 6 per cent. cumulative 


cony . 
‘rtible preference shares of 5s. at 6s. per share. 


Piiaburgh Investment Company.—lIssue of 43,200 ordinary 
bet i {1 to holders of ordinary stock as at November 27th 
ohn proportion of one new ordinary share for each com- 
410 of ordinary stock held. The price is 31s. per share, 
able on December 31st. 

D Metal Box Company.—Issue of 142,8837 per cent. cumulative 


ref 

rclerer > ¢ rs ; 

De ice shares of £1 at 3ls. each. The list will close on 
“ember 18th, 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 
150,000.60 Bonds 2 per cent., 1935-38.—The whole of the 
193g 0 of these Bonds will be repaid at par on March 2. 
:piitime _celegraph and Telephone Company, Ltd.—The 
talled for r. ras mortgage bonds due July 1, 1941, have been 
senera] oo €mption. A new issue of 30-year funding and 
“change pease bonds, series ‘‘B,” is being offered in 
anuary | = for bond. The new bonds will be dated 
Wterest in’ ¢ 36, maturing January, 1, 1966, and will bear 
aad 44 anadian funds at 6 per cent. to July 1, 1941, 
Per cent. thereafter to maturity. 
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The Anglo-French Exploration Company, Ltd.—The whole 
of the outstanding debentures amounting to £15,000 will be 
redeemed on December 31, 1935. 

_ De Beers Consolidated Mines.—The whole of the {2,414,600 
5} per cent. debentures will be repaid on December 31, 1935, 
at 1023}. 

FORTHCOMING ISSUES 

Government of Ceylon.—<An issue of £4,500,000 3 per cent. 
stock 1959-64 is expected and holders of 6 per cent. stock 
1936-51 will be offered conversion. 

Rochdale Corporation.—Power is being sought to issue 
£1,000,000 3 per cent. stock for repayment of short loans. 

Bridgwater Corporation.—It has been decided to float a loan 
of £250,000 in 3 per cent. stock at 98} redeemable 1955. 

Alvis Car and Engineering.— A number of shares sufficient 
to finance the company’s development programme are to be 
offered to existing shareholders. 

Sound City (Films).—It is reported that arrangements are in 
an advanced stage for a public issue of shares in Sound Citv 
(l'ilms), Ltd. 

Yates’s Castle Brewery.— At the annual meeting to be held on 
December 10th resolutions will be proposed for creating 
50,000 additional ordinary shares /1 ranking for dividend 
and in all other respects pavt passu with the existing ordinary 
shares. The new shares are to be offered in the first instance 
at par to the present sharcholders in proportion to the number 
of ordinary shares now held. 

British Celilynd.—This company is proposing to make an 
£100,000 issue in the New Year. 

Penmaint Estates.—An issue will be made next week ot 
£100,000 5 per cent. debenture stock at par and 60,000 54 per 
cent. preference shares at par. 

Gas Light and Coke Company.—This company is seeking 
parhamentary sanction to raise 43,000,000. 

CALLS DUE DECEMBER 9 TO DECEMBER 14, 1935 


The grand total of calls in December 1935, is £16,128,124, 
which compares with /7,934,567 in December, 1934. 





Nomina] i Amount} When | Making 
amount Company of Call | payable Paice 
of Stock ail | payable alc 














shares, at 36/- 


, i 16/- p.s.| Dec. 14 | 16/- p.- 
fl | Brockhouse (].) and Co. (Ireland), 20,000 ord. 
== 


' 
#1 British Tyre and Rubber, 100,000 new ord. | 
r 


shares, a 





10/-— p.s.| Dee. 15 All 
10/- p.s. 15 } 


i 
Vv. 




















fl Do., 20,000 6°, cum. part. pref. shares, at par Uj-{ Dec. Al 
Stock | City of London Real Property, £221,900 34% 
} deb. stock, at {97% ; ; 3 £40% | Dec. 13} £60% 
Stock India (Government of) 3°4 stock, 1949-52 
PRO GOG DOG GE LION, ins csccsaccevcsvesceseus £10% | Dec. 12 Al 
Stock | Kirklees, £25,000 53°, Ist mort. conv. d 
stock, at par ......... ucaaen sccccescsesee E Gales |e 89 All 
Stock Southern Khodesia 3°, ms. stock, 1559-64, 
£1,250,000, at £99% ... £19% Dec. 11 £24% 
| 
LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 
: -} Issue | Amt. Price, Price, 
Stock or Share | pI paid | Nov. 27, 1935 | Dec. 4, 1935 
\ | | 
African Railway Finance 2°, Deb. ...... | 984 | 233 1}-1} dis 1}-4 dis 
MI ivarccvcnccsnscerdvccansvestinccdes ol | 5 } dis—par $ dis-4 pm 
Crown Flour 43°, Deb. .. ; .; 98 9 97-93 97-98 
Douunion Reets (5/-) ....... ee | 5 2/- par—3d pm par-3d pm 
Earis Court Ord. 5/-. to 4/- 1/3-9d dis 6d dis-par 
Do. 54% 2nd Debs. ... w. | 100 60 10-8 dis 7-5 dis 
Edmunson’s Electricity 3}% Debs. ... | 98% 20 nid 4 dis-par 
India 3%, 1949-52 Si 98 | 51 2-3 pm 4-2 pm 
Int. Power Newfoundland 3°, Debs.. 97 5 3}-34 pm 38-35 pm 
London Electric Transport 24% Debs. 97 47 par-3 pm par-—z pm 
Lowestoft 3% ...... | 98% 58} 1-14 pm 14-12 pm 
Montague Burton Estates 4% Debs. | 1014 50 par—} pm par—} pm 
Dn OO OI, Blan scccccercesccoessecesess ; 6/6 4/- a 2/—2/6 pm 
Det Feet. £F  ...-.ccscccscccecses 20/6 10/- . i253 rey ta 
Ottoman Hidg. 3% *‘A” Debs.......... 100 es 44-25 274-28 
” Do. . 3% “B" Debs... 100 i 134-138 17-18 
Phoenix Prince Goid 5/-...........0.c.0000 | Sf- ] Se 5/74-6/1¢ 5/73-6/1} 
Short Bros. Ord. 3/- ........s.0sseeeceeeeees sas 5/- 31/6-32/6 30/6-31/6 
Southern Rhodesia 3% ..........eeeeseeeees 99 5 ee $ dis-§ pia 
Seieatt One AsGOR Bi—....<0n.<0cccevecssees 2/6 2/6 2/—2/6 pm 4/9-5/3 
ek, OM, PUG. PUCE. Bihesecccscceseeseocsess 21/- | 21/-]  9d-3d dis 20/3-20/9 
Sun Cycle Ord. 4/~..........cssceseeeeeeeeees 5/- 5/- | 3d dis-3d pm par-3d pm 
SOC DE, ccs cwsveccccesveccsscaseeses 994 2 td dis par 3-4 dis 
Tindals Gold 2)—.........cccscccececcescoresess 2/- 1/- | 7$d-4éd dis 7¢d-44d dis 
Trinidad 3% Stock ............--sse0 100 45 p 1-4 dis 4 dis 
United Kingdom Gas Ord. £1...........- 22/- 7/6 6d-1/-— pm 1/6 dis 
Do. 44% Pref. £1......00ce0 21/- 7/6 9d-1/3 pm 6d dis—par 
Victors Stores 1/— Ord. ..........ssseeeeeeee 1/- 1/7$-1/104 1/7}-1/103 
Do. 6% Pref. Ord. 2/-.......-- 2/- vee 2/—2/6 1/103-2/44 
Wade Potteries Ord. 2/- .........seeeseeeee 4/- 4/- 4/—4/3 3/9-4/3 
Do. oe ae 10/- | 10/- 10/—10/6 9/9-10/3 
W. Lon. Prop. 4% Debs. .........sse+se+e 100 75 3} dis} pm i dis-} pm 
Weyburn Engineermng 5/-........--.+0e++++ 6/3 6/3 10/6—-11/- 10/3-10/9 
Do. 6% Pref. 1O/—.........ccccceesesesereres 10/- | 10/- 10/3-10/9 10/—10/6 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 


BRITISH TAR PRODUCTS, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 15 PER CENT. 
MR WOOLLEY-HART’S REVIEW 


The fifteenth ordinary general mecting of British Tar Products, 
Limited, was held at the Royal Victoria Hotel, Sheffield, on 
Thursday, November 28, 1935. 

Mr A. Woolley-Hart (the chairman of the company) was in the 
chair. 

The Secretary (Mr John Jordan) read the notice convening the 
ineeting and the auditors’ certificate. 

The Chairman said:—Gentlemen,—The directors’ report and 
the accounts having been in your hands some days, I propose, if 
it is your pleasure, to take them as read. 

There is little I can say which ts not included in the directors’ 
report or shown in the balance sheet. 

In the meantime, the present position continues much as it 
was a year ago. The value of some products has gone up and 
others down, but we hope to have no worse figures to put before 
you next year. 


TRADE CONDITIONS 


Trade conditions generally, particularly in the heavy industries, 
have somewhat improved, involving the lighting up of more coke 
ovens, and this may result in our obtaining somewhat larger sup- 
plies of raw materials so long as this condition of matters goes on 
and the price of coking smalls remains at an economic level. 

As you are no doubt aware, the position of matters in the coal 
industry is very serious and, in the event of a strike of the 
mineworkers, your company would immediately experience the full 
effects of it, owing to the coke-oven plants, from which its raw 
materials are obtained, being compelled to close down for want 
of coking smalls. If, happily, a stoppage is averted the prospects 
for the ensuing year are, at least, encouraging. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


[he accounts, as I think you will agree, speak for them- 
selves, and require little explanation. On the debit side the 
general reserve account, as I explained last year, has been utilised 
to write off the balance of expenditure on experimental work, and 
now stands at £2,706. Sundry creditors are £17,931 against 
£25,521, and a bank overdraft which last year was {2,794 has been 
replaced by a cash credit of £5,425. On the credit side it will be 
seen that stocks have been reduced and stand at {14,810 against 
{21,196, and the sundry debtors are also less, being £54,928 against 
475,230. Investments have been largely increased and their cost 
value is £136,747 (with a market value of {129.869 as at Septem- 
ber 30th) against £114,200—an increase of £22,547. 

It will be seen from the balance sheet that we have a large 
fund outside the business and your directors keep a constant and 
careful watch not only on the company’s present investments, 
but also for good securities yielding a reasonable return, or even 
the acquisition of other trading concerns which with careful 
and enterprising management might be expected to yield a better 
return than 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. These, however, are not 
always easy to find and the board will always welcome sugges- 
tions on the subject from the shareholders or anyone else who is 
interested. 


DIVIDEND RESOLUTION 


I now beg formally to move that the directors’ report and the 
audited accounts and balance sheet, as presented, be and they are 
hereby approved and adopted ; that a final dividend of 3} per 
cent., less tax (making 10 per cent., less tax, for the year), and 
a bonus of 5 per cent., less tax, as recommended by the board, 
be paid forthwith to the preferred ordinary and ordinary share- 
holders whose names appear on the register on this date and that 
a sum of £5,000 be written off contracts and goodwill account 
{reducing it to £45,000) and that the balance of £4,040 19s. 8d. 
be carried forward. I will call upon one of my colleagues to 
second the motion, after which I shall be glad to answer any 
questions to the best of my ability before putting it to the 
meeting. 

Mr F. C. Swallow, who retired by rotation, was re-elected a 
member of the board, and the auditors, Messrs Bryden, Johnson 
and Company were reappointed. The meeting terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, directors and staff. 
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CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
Limrrep SOUTH arzicy 


OPERATING COMPANY’S LARGER PROFIT 
IMPORTANCE OF WEST WITWATERSRAND 


The ordinary general meeting of this com 
5th instant, at 20 Aldermanbury, London, 

Mr J. A. Agnew (the chairman) said that the accounts of N 
Consolidated Gold Fields, the operating company, showed . — 
from sales, dividends, etc., of £1,513,494, compared yin 
£1,388,060 in the previous year. There had been a tata 
increase in revenue from dividends of £65,000, follow ing an neal 
of nearly £100,000 in the preceding year. With the onl 
brought forward there was available {£1,628,155, compared with 
{1,441,830 for the previous year. Against this, £100,000 a 
been charged as a reserve for depreciation, a similar amount t) 
that charged in the previous year, and £300,000 had been sal 
ferred to open reserve, making that account {1,000,000. The fa! 
dividend of 2s. 9d., making 4s. per share for the year, required a 
net amount of £354,924, and left £320,549 to be carried forward 
compared with {162,970 brought in. 

The final dividend of 2s. od. per share on the shares of Ney 
Consolidated Gold Fields enabled the payment of a dividend oj 
a similar amount to be recommended on the shares of the Conwli. 
dated Gold Fields of South Africa, making 4s., or 20 per cent 
for the year. 


pany was held, on 4, 


Profit 


hac d 


WEST WITWATERSRAND 


After referring to the position of Robinson Deep, Simmer an! 
Jack, Sub Nigel, Spaarwater, Vogelstruisbult, the Chairman gay 
a summary of results to date on the property of West Witwater 
rand Areas. 

Definite evidence had been obtained of the existence of the Mai 
Reef in fourteen bore holes over a length of 23 miles. There was 
a distance of 14 miles still to be drilled to the western boundary 
and all the indications were that they would, beyond doubt, repeat 
in that section the results already obtained elsewhere. Althoug) 
it was impossible to indicate any definite figures, it might 
regarded as certain that a highly profitable average value coul! 
be looked for, the grade appearing to be well above that at which 
profitable mining operations could be conducted. 

In summing up generally the West Witwatersrand position, h 
found it very difficult to avoid the use of extravagant terms is 
outlining the prospects. He thought it might safely be let to 
the results of the next year or two to prove the correctness ot 3) 
that they had claimed during the last three years. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


With regard to taxation, the excess profits duty in its present 
form had so many disadvantages that the Gold Mines 
and, they believed, the Government were convinced that : 
revised and more equitable system of taxation should be devise¢ 
To this end a commission had been set up to examine the _ 
thoroughly, and although the findings would not, it was ante 
pated, be made known until next year’s budget, they were hopett! 
that those findings would be of a satisfactory mature. 

The disadvantages of the present system were, first, its a 
plications and uncertainty in application. Secondly, as 4 - 
amount of tax was apparently to be contributed from ” nas 
as a whole, shortages from one mine had to be made UP = 
increased payments from others. Thirdly, yearly go the 
basis of taxation were apparently necessary ; and fourthiy, ! 
present system operated as a deterrent on improved peoeeee 

A case had been prepared for presentation to the ee 
and a majority of the groups was in favour of a tax nee : 
on all profits to replace the excess profits duty porte le 
straight tax permitted reasonable certainty in the call ie 
prospective profits. The directors were very $4 ible to ¢ 
the next meeting it would have been found possible he utter 
the Government of the error of taxing the industry oe se 
most merely because that industry might be regarded as ¢ 
bear such taxation. 


) 


nguine that 


onvinte 


OTHER INTERESTS 


The Chairman also dealt with the company ® 
Rhodesia, in the Gold Coast Colony and in preg a 
they still maintained their interests 1 Lake tralian Develo} 
Wiluna Gold Corporation and Gold Fields Austra’ ed to shew 
ment, and each of those three companies oma 
excellent results. 

With regard to their interest in the t 
in the Anglo-Oriental Mining Corporation 
ment Corporation remain unaltered. 
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jerstood that negotiations were in progress for a further 
» ae a international agreement when it expired at the end 
and that an overwhelming majority of Empire pro- 
lready declared in unequivocal terms the desire of 
iystry for the renewal of the agreement upon the existing 
ee as the signatory countries were concerned. It was to 
basis ily hoped that there would be no undue delay in 
, a new agreement. Should there be any considerable 
a committee might be forced to permit of such an expan- 
he uncontrolled stock as would lead back to the vicious 
m which happily the industry had now escaped. 
anding the announcement made in the Press early 
e effect that neither their company nor any of the 
1 with it had been interested in any transac- 
with pepper or shellac, there had been state- 
ments even quite recently as to their alleged dealings in those 
a commodities. He would like to repeat as emphatically as 
assible that there was no truth whatever in such statements and 
‘hat they had not been connected in the slightest or most remote 
—_ with any transactions of the character indicated. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


TARKWA BANKET WEST, LIMITED 
SOUND POSITION 
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The ordinary general meeting of Tarkwa Banket West, Limited, 
was held, on the 29th ultimo, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London. Mr M. L. Innes Browne (the chairman) presided. 
“The Chairman said: Turning to the balance sheet, there is no 
change in the issued capital of the company. Sundry creditors are 
small and are less than last year. The net profit for the year 
brought into the balance sheet is £18,262 18s. 8d. It is proposed 
to pay a dividend of 10 per cent., less income tax, which will 
absorb {11,621 3s. 8d. It is not a big dividend, but we are 
pleased, nevertheless, for it marks another step forward, and is 
agreat advance from the position a few years ago. On the other 
side of the balance sheet we have property account showing the 
further expenditure during the year on that account, less the 
cost, £500, of the Boppo lease (area 827 acres) sold to Marlu Gold 
Mining Areas, Limited, for which we received 400,000 fully paid 
up shares in that company. The company’s remaining leases and 
options cover an area of approximately 8,500 acres and are reason- 
aly valued at the figure of £11,835, shown in the balance sheet, 
aad are such that as the Gold Coast mining industry continues to 
increase we should be able to deal with them on very good terms. 
Government and Corporation stocks together with cash at bank 
amount to £85,818 19s. 

The coming year should be one of interest for the Gold Coast 
mining industry. Much useful work has been done and know- 
ledge gained during the past two years. It always seems a long 
wait from the prospecting to the producing stage, particularly so, 
perhaps, in a country such as the Gold Coast, where the mining 
industry had been neglected for so many years. Good managers 
wth a knowledge of West African conditions were difficult 
‘0 obtain and it takes time to understand the various formations, 
“sour and local conditions. The large mining groups interesting 
themselves in West Africa to-day have good technical advisers 
‘penenced in opening up mines in the tropics, and able to advise 
aad assist the local manager on the property. Isolated mining 
“mpanies and small syndicates doing pioneering work in the Gold 
Coast have many difficulties to contend with. The development 
ot mines in the Colony can more effectively be done by big, well- 
spend mining groups experienced in the opening up of mining 
Properties in the tropics and who command a staff with knowledge 

he conditions ruling in the Colony. Our aim has been to work 


va 


Q mut inte : a " ‘ 
West ual interest with the larger mining groups interested in 
re Africa. Negotiations with the Government on legislative or 


inistratiy : ; 
istrative measures, railway rates, harbour dues, the exten- 


“02 and mainte : ; 
and maintenance of roads and bridges, medical and sanitary 


4sur . ie 
*s and all the numerous items that affect renewed mining 


Ktvity oe 

iniatan can be better carried on by a big interested group than by 
wale ° . 

detail companies. During the past two years much necessary 


work has been done in the Colony, and the coming year 
nha real advance for the gold-mining industry there. 
Pition to ee before you shows our company to be in a sound 
toh of th — from the steady advance each year in the 
hink we g° d-mining industry of the Gold Coast Colony. I 
“Uture of our entitled to be rationally optimistic regarding the 
the dividend Company, and are justified in the expectation that 
others, how recommended will be followed each year by 


Should 
- 


ibe | 


Th 
“teport and accounts were adopted. 
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KWAHU MINING CO. (1925), LIMITED 


COMPANY’S HOLDINGS AND PROPERTIES 


The ordinary general meeting of the Kwahu Mining Company 
(1925), Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London. Mr M. L. Innes Browne (chair- 
man of the company) presided. 

The Chairman said : —Gentlemen,—Turning to the balance sheet, 
the capital remains the same as last year—{40,000. The net 
profit for the year amounts to {9,603 1s. 4d., which, with the 
£12,250 16s. 10d. brought forward from the previous year, after 
deduction of income tax provision, gives us the sum of 
£16,573 12s. 2d. profit to carry forward. On the other side of 
the balance sheet, property account shows the further expendi- 
ture on that account for year, less cost of Boppo No. 2 
lease sold to Marlu Gold Mining Areas, Limited, the purchase price 
being 400,000 fully paid up shares of 5s. each in that company. 
At present market prices our shareholdings in other companies 
show a very substantial surplus over the amount at which they 
stand in the balance sheet. Shares in the subsidiary company re- 
present our shareholding in Gold Coast Main Reef, Limited, who 
bought from us their Tuappim and Bondaye properties. That com- 
pany has also bought the adjoining Ekotokrco Concession from 
Gold Coast Selection Trust, Limited. It has been agreed that the 
work on these properties should be done under the supervision of 
Major D. Gilchrist, the manager of Gold Coast Selection Trust, 
Limited, and in consequence the London of Gold Coast 
Main Reef, Limited, has been moved and is now in the same 
building as the former company. One result of the increase of 
the gold-mining industry has been the increased demand for good 
managers, and it is an advantage for our late subsidiary to have 
the assistance of a big mining group with experienced technical 
advisers. I say late subsidiary, for Gold Coast Selection Trust, 

Limited, having subscribed at par for 300,000 shares in Gold Coast 
Main Reef, Limited, the latter company now has ceased to be a 
subsidiary. We have other properties adjoining those being de- 
veloped by Gold Coast Main Reef, Limited, so, in addition to our 

interest as large shareholders of that company, we are further in- 

terested in the successful development of their properties as it en- 
hances the value of our adjoining mining areas. The same applies 
to the success of Marlu Gold Mining Areas, Limited, to whom we 
sold our Boppo property. In the neighbourhood here, we own large 
areas of mining rights, so, in addition to our shareholding of 

400,000 shares in Marlu Gold Mining Areas, Limited, we are also 
interested in their successful development of mines, as again it 

will increase the value of our adjoining properties. 

With regard to the progress of Marlu Gold Mining Areas, 
Limited, it is reported that the results obtained from development, 
and the progress made with the installation of plant and 
machinery, continue to be entirely satisfactory, and that further 
developments have brought the tonnage recoverable by steam- 
shovel operation up to 2,513,000 tons with an average value of 
4-6 dwts., while development in depth indicates a large additional 
tonnage ; also that the tests have indicated the ore can be treated 
without difficulty and at a low cost. Our shareholding in Tarkwa 
Banket West, Limited, remains the same as last year. Our com- 
pany has an issued capital of only £40,000. Against that it has 
£31,452 17s. 2d. in cash; useful assets in its shareholdings in 
other companies ; also properties and options covering approxi- 
mately an area of 45,000 acres, mainly situated on the Prestea- 
Ashanti line of reef, adjoining and in the neighbourhood of the 
properties now being developed. 

We have already dealt with three of our mining properties. 
Another is under consideration and as the gold-mining industry in 
the Colony continues to grow we should be able to deal with many 
others. 

The report was adopted. 
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Orders for the publication in these columns of 
the reports of Company Meetings should be 
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SOUTH WEST AFRICA COMPANY, LIMITED 
REOPENING OF ABENAB MINES 


The annual general mecting of this company was held, on the 
ird instant, at Winchester House, London, Sir Edmund Davis, 
].P. (chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
recounts, having dealt with the accounts and explained at length 
the terms of the sale of the Hirsch Kupfer shares, said:—It is 
necessary that a reference should again be made to our mining 
»perations, and it will interest you to know that in view of the 
large reduction in our accumulated stock of vanadium concen- 
trates we decided a few months back to re-open the Abenab Mine, 
t policy which we are pleased to state has resulted in a much 
larger business for our current financial year. This should be 
followed by a substantial increase in our profits, provided no 
unexpected difficulties arise over the question of exchange, or any 
unexpected depreciation takes place in our investments. On the 
subject of exchange, at our last ordinary general meeting I 
referred to the restrictions in Germany, which were causing us 
considerable embarrassment in connection with the business with 
our friends there. It then became necessary for us to stipulate 
that deliveries of vanadium concentrates could only be made 
either against payment in sterling or against approved credits. 
[his policy has worked in a satisfactory manner, though it has 
meant some reduction of profit. 

For the seventh year in succession we are recommending the 
payment of a dividend of 5 per cent., with a bonus of 2} per 
cent., or 7$ per cent. in all. In respect of the period of eighteen 
months covered by our balance sheet at June 30, 1922, we wrote 
off against the British, Colonial and Foreign investments which we 
then held, the sum of £698,028, of which our German and Hun- 
garian, i.e. ex-enemy, investments were responsible for £649,338. 
Against these losses were set off £189,207, which we were able to 
recover in settlement of claims for interest and compensation in 
respect of German bank balances and investments, and £502,212, 
the difference between the par value and the price we gave for 
ex-enemy shares acquired. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


TOWN INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR--CAPITAL INCREASED 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 4th instant, at 47 Grosvenor Street, London. 

Mr A. Maitland Kisch, F.S.I., chairman and managing director, 
said that be was in a position to report continued prosperity, the 
net profit for the year being £70,002, or £6,618 more than a year 
ago. That net profit represented net earnings of approximately 
22$ per cent. upon the ordinary capital. During the past seven 
years undivided profits aggregating £137,000 had been placed to 
general reserve and the carry-forward. Having added so 
materially to working capital out of earnings, they had placed 
the company upon a strong and permanently secure financial 
basis. They were proposing to maintain the dividend at 14 per 
cent. 

The profit figures were the more satisfactory when it was appre- 
ciated that their programme of building had caused a lag between 
expenditure of capital and receipt of revenue, and, provided that 
lettings continued upon the present steady scale, welcome addi- 
tions to revenue would be forthcoming in the latter half of the 
present year. 

As to their prospects, the company operated and invested in 
the centre of the world’s greatest and most prosperous city. They 
possessed a National Government with sufficient power to under- 
write stability and almost to guarantee prosperity. Those satis- 
factory conditions warranted their looking forward with interest 
and confidence to their work in the expectation that they might 
mount one more step up the ladder of progress during the present 
year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

An extraordinary general meeting followed, to consider a reso- 
lution increasing the capital from £450,000 to {£700,000 by the 
creation of £250,000 additional ordinary shares of {1 each. 

The Chairman said that, without actually committing himself, 
he could say that the directors would offer in February next 
50,000 ordinary shares to ordinary shareholders upon terms to be 
decided in the ratio of one new ordinary share for every five held. 
The price at which the new issue would be made would provide 
an acceptable bonus to shareholders. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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WEST AFRICAN DIAMOND SYNDICATE LIMITE) 
RECORD RECOVERY —FAVOURABLE PRosprcts 


The eleventh annual ordinary general me 
African Diamond Syndicate, Limited, was } 
stant, at Winchester House, London, Mr E 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, moving the adoption of the report and account 
said that for the year ended March 31, 1935, they had dt 
interim dividends of 2} per cent. each, less tax, and as 7 
rent year a first distribution of 2} per cent., less tax. was ' cur. 
October 26 last. + Ss paid os 

Their recovery in diamonds for the year en 
constituted a record in the history of the company, and it hat 
been possible still further to reduce the production onete ". 
selling price per carat had certainly improved in recent ss Th 
but the increase did not commence until after the c] 
financial year. 

The extension of their prospecting programme resulted in 
number of options being taken up, and further examination fe. 
sulted in the directors deciding to form the two subsidiary om: 
panies mentioned in the report. The first subsidiary did not hold 
any concession at the moment, but it was not unlikely that befor 
many months had passed it would hold a concession over an area 
which, from preliminary work, looked most promising. The 
second subsidiary, Hellis Gold Mines, Limited, held the lease of 
a concession for which it had obtained the Certificate of Validity 
A considerable amount of work had been done on this concession, 
as the values from outcrops were quite good. 

He was present when the first holes were drilled for commenc. 
ing the work on Adit No. 2, where the banket was cut, and 
gave an average value of 8 dwts. over a 10-ft. width of reef. 
Another area which they had been prospecting during the past 
three months had given a yardage of some 4,000,000 cubic yards 
of combined gravel and overburden, with an average grade of 
over 4 grains per cubic yard, and it was considered they should 
be able to treat this area at a working cost which would givea 
working profit of over £100,000, taking gold at 47 per ounce. 
Their company’s prospects were good, and they coul/ view th 
forthcoming year with confidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BOWATERS PAPER MILLS, LIMITED 
IMPROVEMENT ALL ROUND 


The annual general meeting of Bowaters Paper Mills, Limited, 
was held, on the 5th instant, in London. 

Mr Eric V. Bowater, the chairman of the company, said:- 
The circumstances under which we meet to-day are, | am glad 
say, happier than those which prevailed on the occasion of out 
last meeting. The improvement in results has been attained as 
the result of full-time operation, a further increase 10 production, 
the lower cost of raw materials, and slightly better selling prc 
for newsprint. 

Our business is carried on by a number of comp ae 
the principal are your own, the parent company, so 
Mersey Paper Mills, Limited, the ordinary capita! of wi)” 
held largely by your company, the balance being held by as 
Bowater & Sons, Limited, the whole of whose ordinary si 
capital is owned by your company. a sot tak 

Profits of the parent company amounted to £1793 » these 
notwithstanding the recovery in earnings represt nte , °) a 
profits, your directors do not recommend any ae oe 
rate of dividend and therefore propose again to pay o . chect 
on the ordinary shares. The Mersey Company s — a 
shows a much improved position, and the profits of ¥: py 
and Sons again show an increase. It would seem de in this 
tendency, which manifested itself some time ago, for yo been 
country steadily to improve has, to 4 large extent, 
maintained. 

For the first time since statistical records of 
been available, the per capita consumption 0! © 
United Kingdom is the greatest in the world ; pe 
United States have easily led in this respect. yee pete an 
the whole estimated output of both your ne te dis 
those of Bowaters Mersey Paper Mills, has already a covered. 
of and their requirements of raw materials have ou will have 

From what I have been able to tell you to-day industrial up 
gathered that in the absence of any political a a 
heaval, the outlook for your company and its ass‘ 
not be unsatisfactory. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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MALAYA GENERAL COMPANY, LIMITED 


WORKING OF REGULATION SCHEME 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting of the Malaya 
aaaaal Company, Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, at 
ee Winchester Street, London, Mr T. H. Graham, the chair- 
ie . 


man of the company, presiding. . 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the regu- 
son scheme was working, on the whole, satisfactorily. There 
were, of course, some anomalies, and, in some respect their com- 
say had not been treated as well as they might have expected. 
For instance, although in the twelve months ended June 30, 1934, 
4 crop of 2,948,000 Ibs. had been produced, the basis of the 
serene was arbitrarily fixed on the crop produced in 1929-30, 
junng which time they were voluntarily restricting crop in an 
dort to help stem the downward rush of the market price. Con- 
sequently, when the company was given a standard crop assess- 
gent for 1934 Of 2,333,000 lbs., the board had felt it their duty 
t appeal. Although they were allowed an additional 66,000 Ibs. 
on the appeal, that figure still fell far short of the assessment 
that should, in the board's opinion, have been allotted to the com- 
pay. For 1936 they were still under-assessed at 2,486,640 lbs., 
but the board appreciated all the work done by the Committee, 
and that some anomalies must be expected in the working of any 
such huge scheme. 

The board felt very strongly that one of the weakest points in 
the regulation scheme was the latitude given to trade in export 
ngbts. That should be stopped, and all coupons not used by a 
producing estate for its own crop should be surrendered to the 
authorities at the end of each quarter, and neither carried forward 
nor sold. They hoped, and had no doubt, that the International 
Regulation Committee would find means to put all those things 
nght and make the working of the scheme a great success. The 
anouncement of the committee increasing the Dutch quota by 
37.000 tons and keeping to the 60 per cent. restriction level was 
tvence of their intentions. If they could achieve an average 
sling price of 7d. to 7}d. on a crop of 60 per cent. of their stan- 
‘ar assessment, the board thought shareholders could look for- 
ward to a better result a year hence. 

the report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


FOLLSAIN SYNDICATE LIMITED 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROCESSES 
| «“journed annual meeting of this company was held, on 
the 5th instant, at Winchester House, London. 
Mr A. H. Pollen, who presided, said that there were now seven 


- t development proceeding simultaneously. 
last 


aut 


At the beginning 
44st year their strongest technical case was heat-resisting tubes. 
The British Mannesmann Tube Company had examined the posi- 
= carefully, and was persuaded of the justice of the Syndicate’s 
—. A partnership had accordingly been established between 
the Syndicate, their subsidiary, the Follsain Metals, Limited, and 
= British Mannesmann Tube Company, Limited. The formation 
“te Follsain Tubular Products, Limited, under the management 
{the British Mannesmann Company, had resulted, and prepara- 

‘wus for large production would be a matter of weeks only. 
— Lutterworth factory they must quadruple their facilities 
, are viheoagy their various alloys, amongst the most interesting 
<a Was @ new metal called ‘‘ EV,’’ the outcome of a new 
"900 eee value of the ‘‘ EV ’’ metal was fully established, 
thei aoe depended solely upon their ability to produce. Of 
“aT ; ines of development, the commercial proof as to the 
“a a was complete. Its exploitation in tubes, the 
i heces ae profitable field, was provided for, while the trade 
eee a er Curmace fittings awaited the extension of the 
Syndicate oe only. Follsain Metals, Ltd., as well as the 
Fellas : . already secured a source of income from the 
4 tubular Products, Limited, and should earn a satisfactory 


ico sa ; 
. oe fame ¥ own trade in the ‘‘ HT "’ furnace fittings and 
metal. 


To take advant 
Meded capital, 
£60,000, and Fol] 
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age of this transformation in their position, they 
The Syndicate needed between {£40,000 and 
sain Metals needed an equal amount. It was 
ctors’ intention, with the approval of the share- 
¢ the issued share capital, to offer the new shares 
the existing shareholders, share for share, and, 
arrange for the issue of at least £100,000 of the Follsain 


tals gies , 
“te 4 Participating preference shares at par, or otherwise to 
7 the further sums required. 
meet} ; ; 
Cuma closed with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
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ANSELLS BREWERY 
LIMITED 


CONTROLLING :- 


HOLT BREWERY CO., LTD. 
GRIGG & BRETTELL, LTD. 

LUCAS & CO., LTD. FRANK MYATT, LTD. 

SUFFIELDS, LTD. CHARLES HEELEY, LTD. 
GALLAGHER MORGAN, LTD. 


35th ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


held at the Farcroft Hotel, Birmingham 21, 
on Tuesday, December 3rd, 1935 


TRAST ee eee £429,306 15 8 
(12 months ended 30th Sept., 1935, after 
deducting all charges and expenses for 
management (including Directors’ Fees) 
and making provision for Interest on De- 
bentures and Debenture Stock, taxation, 
depreciation, bad and doubtful debts, 
and other contingencies.) 
BROUGHT FORWARD............ ... $312,375 9 10 


£741,682 5 6 





DIVIDENDS ON PREFER- 

ENCE AND ORDINARY 

SHARES (paid and to 

ini dnninscuniannene £241,858 15 0 
TO RESERVE FOR PRO- 

PERTIES, ETC. ......... £100,000 0 0 
TO RESERVE ACCOUNT £90,000 0 0 









£431,858 15 0 


TO BE CARRIED FORWARD. .... £309,823 10 6 
















Points from the Chairman’s Speech 


it has been the Company's RECORD YEAR FOR 
BOTH PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS. 

The balance-sheet presented is the first to include 
a full year’s figures since the acquisition of the ordinary 
shares of the Holt Brewery Co., Ltd., and, as predicted, 
they prove an undoubted success from every point of 
view. 

There was sufficient confidence last year to spend no 
less than /462,332 in capital expenditure to improve 
licensed properties, and also to undertake extensions to 
brewery premises. 

A record profit showing an increase of £167,312 over 
last year, and we are recommending a record dividend 
distribution on ordinary shares. 

We, in conjunction with our subsidiary companies, 
contributed to direct taxation during the year £1,704,000, 
which is more than seven times the amount distributed 
to the Shareholders. 

One of the most important developments instituted 
since the reorganisation of the Management has been 
the acquisition negotiated in 1934 which with ANSELLS 
EXTREMELY POPULAR BEERS in the houses of Holt 
Brewery Co., Ltd., has enabled us to derive such unique 
benefits. 

All the conditions imposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when he reduced the Beer Duty have been 
fulfilled, the average gravity of our beers for the year 
being two degrees above the comparative period to the 





















































alteration. 

We have also used the largest possible proportion of 
malt made from Home-Grown Barley in our blends, 
which is a substantial increase compared with the amount 
used prior to the undertaking. 

The balance-sheet is particularly sound and shows a 
true and correct view of the present situation, and also 
provides for possible contingencies. 











Ansells Brewery Limited, Aston, Birmingham, 6 
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THE STRAND HOTEL, LIMITED 
EXTENSIVE RENOVATIONS 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of this company 
was held, on the 5th instant, at the Trocadero Restaurant, 
Londor. 

Major M. Gluckstein (the chairman) said that, in connection 
with the renovation of the company’s hotels, a fairly large number 
of bedrooms had been out of commission during the past year, 
and, coincident with this temporary loss of revenue, they intro- 
duced at the Regent Palace and Strand Palace Hotels in January 
last reduction in the tariff for double bedrooms from 16s. 6d. to 
15s. per day. They had had available, however, throughout the 
year, the extra 100 bedrooms at the Regent Palace Hotel added 
towards the end of the previous financial year, and on balance the 
turnover had been slightly greater than that of 1934. 

As to the physical character of the hotels, neither time nor 
effort had been spared in an enaeavour to evolve an hotel bedroom 
at once practical and up to date. Draperies and carpets, and all 
the appurtenances dictated by modern standards, had been 
brought into various colour schemes consistent with present-day 
tastes. The brass bedstead had given place to the new fashion- 
able wooden frame. Wallpaper had faded into a memory before 
the more modern painted wall surface. Wardrobes, which 
formerly occupied such a large area, had been replaced by fitments 
built into the wall of each bedroom, affording the visitor more 
space in the room. Bathrooms and corridors, too, were being 
transformed beyond recognition, and lifts capable of travelling 
at double the speed had replaced their outworn predecessors. 

Mr Maurice Salmon said that if the company were to modernise 
their amenities, it might well be asked why renovation should not 
be extended to some of the laws which governed them, and from 
which they had hitherto had no relief ; for hotels in this country 
still suffered, to a degree that was not generally appreciated, 
from the failure of Parliament to confer on them a rank of their 
own. In many respects, no distinction was drawn between the 
modern London hotel of over a thousand bedrooms and the small 
country inn, or indeed the ordinary public house. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended November 30, 1935, 
amounted to 47,379,000, against ordinary expenditure of 411,727,000. 
After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances of 4118,118, 
the operations for the week, as shown below, increased the gross 
National Debt by /4,681,000 to approximately 47,985 millions ® 


(000's omitted) 


£ f 
NE + 4,500 N. Atlantic Shipping Issues ..... — §5 
Public Department Advances + 600 


British Shipping Issues —- $4 


P.O. and Teleg.Cap.Expenditure — 350 


+ 5,100 — 419 
* Including £375 millions on Account of Exchanze Equalisation Fund and Borrow ing 
or Statutory Sinking Fuad. 


A complete analysis of the approximate position of the National 


a on September 30, 1935, appeared in the Economist for October 
t 


re 


Total Receipts into the Exchequer 


Estimate 
tor the 
REVENUE year April 1, April 1, Week Week 
1935-36 1935, to 1934, to ended ended 
Nov. 30, Dec. 1, | Nov. 30,] Dec. 1, 
1935 1934 1935 1934 


rnc ccccccn ccc mcccccccccc ccc S 


ORDINARY REVENUE | 
Inland Revenue— f £ f 


f : £ f 
ee )232,500,000} 74,047,000] 69,427,000) 1,591,000] 1.063 
areata 51,500,000] 7,510,000] 10,100,000] "190/000 T70,000 
Estate, etc., Duties ......... 89,000,000] $8,330,000] 53,550,000] 1,200,000! 1,440'000 
Stamps cnc 25,000,000} 12,900,000! 12,650,000} '760'000) san’ 
Excess Profits Duty and ; ——— 


Corporation Profits Tax 1,700,000 
Land Tax and Minera! 
Rights Duty ............... 800,000 150,000 160,000 





nee 


3,741,000] 3,253,000 


Total Inland Revenue ...... 


391,500,000) 152,937,000] 145,887,000 





Customs and Excise— 


188,570,000) 132,810,000] 126,533,000] 3,355,000! 3,260,000 
106,350,000} 73,300,000] 71,700,000] 1,400,000} 1300/00 










Total Customs and Excise |294,920,000|206,110,000| 198,233,000] 4,755,000] 4,560,000 


Motor Vehicle Duties (Ex- a6 











chequer Share) ............... | 5,000,000! 1,486,000] 1,933,000 Drgo2 2 
Post ¢ Ofice {ret Receipt)... 11,850,000 11,100,000] 12/000;000 Dr856-000 Deseb oes 
7 -cscssseeeee | 1,330,000} 1,000;000]  15010/000 ‘ , 
Keovipts from Sundry Loans | 3,900,000] 3,245,004] 31179011)! agp 
Miscellaneous Receipts......... 25,970,000} 16,130,913 12,186,845] 225,086] 531,575 











—_ 


Total Ordinary Revenue |734,470,000 392,008,917'374,428,856' 7,379,086 7,612,805 


ae pn sn mrp ey gn enbnetin enter emen: 
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Dec e 
net 7, a 








© the cheq 
Ectimate ee 
REVENUE for the cee, Fel 
year , April i, 

1935-36 — go | 14, ~~ Week 
1998 ’ Dec. 1, Now, % pt 
1934 183$ | at 1, 

SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE 

Post Office 64,070,000} 41,000,000! 37,950.90 


Motor Vehicle Duties appor- 2,200,000) 1856 





tioned to Road Fund ...... | 26,230,000 8,954,000) 10,422,000! yo } preci! 
2,000! Sg 991 
Total Self-balancing Revenue | 90,300,000! 49,954,000] 48 72.00! banat 
~ ——— =| nnn ot Td ee 2,182 
REE ccvessenescscccnvenscces : 441,962,917|422 g asel 1, 2a 
| | -\ ~—— ‘E81 ose 9,794.9 


—- 


Estimate Total Issues out of the Exchequer 
for the tomect Payments 
year 

EXPENDITURE SSSS--28 
(inc luding | April 1, April 1, We W 
Supple- 1935, to 1934, to e “4 tr - 
mentary Nov. 30, Dec. 1, Nov s) —t 
Grants) 1935 1934 1935 oh 

ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE £ é £ ; 
Interest and Management of . = 


National Debt 
Payments to Northern Ireland 
Exchequer 


224,000,000) 143,841,929] 166,822,338] 418 93/9) 68 


| 
al 
| 


8 
bag 








6,750,000] 3,455,893} 3,614,283] 23) 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- — 
UN... <ensanivensennente einieaa 3,700,900} 2,049,720] 2,238,968! — 26 978 om 
Post Office Fund .............. 1,130,000) 1,126,817] 2,291,118 -_ 
a 235,580,000] 150,474,359] 174,966,707] $75,394) 22 77am 
Total Supply Services : 


(excluding Post Office) [508,440,000/319,599,399] 296 056,319 


11,151,809) 9.195.999 


————— 


744,029,000) 470,073,758] 471,023,026) 11,727 tos! 31,970. 64 


Total Ordinary Expendi- 
ture 





SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE 
Post SERIIOR wanssovenscesssnocsneens 


64,070,000} 41,000,000] 37,950,000 sa 1,85) 
26,230,000] 8,954,000] 10,422,000) 602,000) 532.000 








Total Self-Balancing Ex 
penditure 


snail 2,182,100 





90,300,000] 49,954,000] 48,372,000 


520,027,758 | 519,395,926 14,529,194 34,152,684 








The aggregate revenue and expenditure to November 3), 1935, 
shown below :— 


FINANCIAL YEAR, 1935-36, AprRiL 1, 1935, TO November 3), 19% 
(000's omitted) 
£ é 


ia a 470,074 | Revenue sss 52,08 
Increase in balances. ............... 265 | Gross inc. in borrowing... 484,142 
Less 
New Sinking Fund §,812° ‘i 
Net borrowing . 78,30 
470,339 470,38 


* Authority will be sought in the Finance Bills to meet the amount of the Statutory 
Sinking Funds in 1935 by borrowing. 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT oo hin 


Dec. 1,°34 Mar. 31,35 Nov. 30,"35. Nov.#,'8 


Ways and Means Advances Outstanding— mf -_ ‘ £ & 
Advances by Bank of England 2,250, eee : 1100 
Advances by Public Departinents ... 46,551,000 34,060,000 30 o et ae 

Treasury Bills outstanding ............... 869,770,000 799,320,000 945,400, ’ 


918,570,000 833,380,000 955,40, 9) + 5,100.00 
c with 


Total Floating Debt 


* Includes £1,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Excheque 
the period of the Account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for 45,000,000 Treasury bills were opened on ieee 
1935, and the total amount applied for was £63,605," . Monday 
were accepted for Treasury bills at three months -_ ni 
to Saturday at {99 17s. Od., about 55 per cent., and 4 ee 
The average rate per cent. was 11s. 9-3id. The Sal at 
was £45,000,000. The following table shows the weekly 
various dates :— 
a ts 


ciatnceian 














Amount Total Amount hows 
Date Offered Applications Allotted 
cs 4 
£ 5 16 10°84 
January — paceman 45,000,000 73,850,000 45,000,000 : ‘ 
ST ioriencatsiaceateniil 45,000,000 | 83,890,000 | 42,000.00 | 9 12 98 
October 6..........ccceceeee. 45,000,000 } 100,450,000 | 45,00 . 
1934 0,000 | 9 + 
January $ 35,000,000 | 76,260,000 | 30,10", yi7 90 
April ees 40000 000 80,390,000 38,000,000 > p eld 
GEOG werceveceenrevenem go.ou0.009 | someswon | 3200.00 | 21 9mm 
he apncaaaimniian 35,000,000 | 65,260,000 | 31,510," o 
1935 nsw | 06 1% 
OIG. con enscmersenesones 30,000,000 —— 40000,000 0 +32 
A 5 Stee ee meen eteeeeeeseeee Ss 60,903,000 40,000,000 0 8-05 
45°000,000 71,245,000 44,000 /0 0 F 
40,000,000 | 63,690,000 | 40,000.00" 1 9 19 99 
45000000 | 63,955,000 | 45,0". | 9 ig 995 
45,000 000 61.155.000 45,001,000 0 9 9 
45,000,000 | 61,745,000 | 45.000 | 9 93h 
45,000,000 | 63,605,000 | 45.00% 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 












jerk en" 1,242,125,110 978,034,171 





. No of : 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates | Certificates | Value 
Wee 
De. ded November 9, IBBB cecccccccccccscoccccccee 601,126 ako R44 
Iw eh em Novernber 16, 1935 .-csseeseeseeseseee 596.465 447,349 
: 


_ 1816, to November 16, 1935 ...........-.-. 

















at the end of October, 1935, the amount remaining to the 
ae Savings Certificates, excluding interest, w 
; predit of investors in Sa g g = 


991,354, 189. 











The OCEAN 


Accident & Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
Head Office: 36-44 Moorgate, London, E.C. 














FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 





THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


Return for Week ended Wednesday, December 4, 1935 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


























































19796 
al £ £ 
Notes Issued :— Government Debt ............. + 11,015,100 
In Circulation...............++.. 405,567,509 | Other Government Securities... 246,332,847 
85,000 Is Banking Department ... 52,841,661 | Other Securities .................. 1,113,166 
"532.09 Silver Coin .......... seneenees esses 1,538,887 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue ... 260,000,000 
182.000 Gold Coin and Bullion ....... +. 198,409,170 
13268 458,409,170 458,409,170 
— BANKING DEPARTMENT 
. £ ‘ 
935, pene eee 14,553,000 | Government Securities ......... 89,417,499 
icaianateedineiniaaiian 3,329,513 | Other Securities :— 
Pa I acc accccaiawaces 7,073,745 Discounts and 
Other Deposits -— Advances ...... 410,713,988 
, 1935 Baheis v.00. £103,711,413 Securities ........ £12,500,866 
Orber Accounts 37,537,085 ———-— 23,214,854 
141,248,498 | Notee.............cccccccccsccccsccese $2,841,661 
; Gold and Silver Coin ............ 730,542 
rr 8 
952,08 166, 204, 556 166, 204,556 
* lacluding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and 
Dividend Accounts. 
SS... 
78,30 
ae Both mint Amount, Ine. or Dec. on [Inc. or Dee. on 
an » Departenexit: Dec. 4, 1935 | Last Week Last Year 
gD 
~ 4 ; 
arutary Note cireulation............c.cecescceseeee 405,567,509 | + 4,222,042 + 20,120,199 
SII Seiteicianaianiisnnenineninien 7,073,745 — 12,633,362 — 1,529,320 
aie RE iio ses cca 103,711,413 + 12,824,202 — 5,140,620 
ment a 37,537,085 + 1,001,286 + 1,144,220 
ended RETR ana miata. rs ane — 40 
#,'3 Ma) outside liabilities... $53,889,752 + 5,414,168 + 14,594,430 
i UMN Sovenscccccccéneesc.... 17,882,313 ¢ 53,656 - 4,913 
3) - Government debt and securities...... 346,765,446 4 3,904,939 _ ee $434,722 
vin) ‘Sand advances 2.000000... 10,713,988 + 1,214,251 + 1,147,609 
—— : he 13,614,032 — 348,424 + 2,782,756 
00,000 Con, coin in issue department ...... 1,538,887 - 3,469 — 1,206,613 
- and bullion (bank's reserves) .. 199,139,712 + 700,527 + 6,431,013 
mt ts of notes and coin in banking LS | _ 
aes ats 53,572,203 — 3,521,515 — 13,7 49,177 
Proportion of ae ects oe : Seeman 
Alities— 
‘6) outing Department only 
Proportion "") 0.0.0.0... 36-16" —- 9-97° ~ 7-6" 
- (d) Gold stoc ks to deposits and dhe " 7 ” 
nday Hotes (" reserve ratio his 35-8°% — 0°-4% + 0-1% 
full. ee earner 
ted — (6000's omitted) 
d at issue Department Banking Department 2 
Date EE, Gold io or x 
mee No out of “ 
— Circula- Public Bankers’ Onther Bank S 
ge tion Deposits | Deposits | Deposits a 
a 19a 
Nov, f é j i ; ry 
re . | tess | 402,158 arog go.sso | sacs | r00i0 | ¥ 
a » 2! as7iag | sn) 449 15,809 92,867 36 700 975 in 2 
rs . a aaa 398,900 21,630 90,941 36,501 731 in 2 
{ . Dee, 438.409 401,345 19,707 90,887 36,536 443 in 2 
): 405,567 7,074 103,711 37,537 777 in 2 
| . _—— (000’s omitted) 
4 Issue 
702 Department | Both Depts. Banking Department 
A Date Govy Gold Col 
" Dee aod) eect | and Bullion | GOVE: | counts a| Other | Reserve and 
05 tes. ties and Reserve | Securi- | advan. | Secur- oe 
a 7 Ratio ties ons ties portion 
9 | ( 
95 Noy 6 256 | é £ y 
6 256 9¢0 4 £ ‘ é f % 
" » 13 256.979 | 1'4e9 | 196,407 | 352 | 87,215 | 10,986 | 12,493 | 54,250 | seg 
| ® 29 257.300 1161 sonane 36 83.475 | 11,105 | 12631 | $5927] 38 
i be 87915 | 1142 | iggas | 38%] 83.620 | 9.713 | 14.360 | 59,169 | 39 





4 257 348 364! 85,545! 9,500 12,820 | $7:094| 88 
48113 199,140 | 354 89.417 10,714 12,501 $3,572 1 36} 
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BANKERS’ 


CLEARING RETURNS 


LONDON 
((X4)'s omitted) 














Town Metropolitan Country | Total 
1935 é é ‘ f 
anuary 1 to November 20 28,557,186 1,672,013 2,868,291 33,098,490 
eek ended November 27 678.387 35.320 *' $7,842 "771,549 
Week ended Decembes 4 721,753 41,732 63,626 827,111 
Total to date, 1935 . 29,958,326 1.749.065 ~~ 2.989,759° ~ 94,697,150 
otal to date, 1934 .. 28,435,187 1,622,422 2,753,698 2,811,307 
Increase or Piatra in =m: hae 3, es? = + 236,061 + 1,885,843 
5 ‘3% ro 8% = 8 6 v = 5 7% 
—-oSeaencReesereeeseeneenicnsieeneeten i cinssmesmenenneesffcnsmenn amen affcammmmmn cn. cle nein nan. 
Fores for year 1934,. 30,740,117 1,759,528 2,984,512 | 35,484,157 
otal for year 1933.. ; 27,714,430 1,656,675 2,766,471 32,137,626 
Increase or ieee “a aad +3,025,637 | + 102,853 | + 218,041 | +3,346,531 


= 10-9% ss 6:2% | = 7°38% | = 10:4% 


PROVINCIAL 
(0000's omitted) 





Week ended Agazregate Totals 























V,969 108,736 


| 
! 

| November 30 j M of Nowerabee January 1 to 

| | November 

} 1934 Pi 33 1934 | 193s | Inc. oc 1 43 

| | ee To | Die 934 1935 
No. of working days : 26 | 26 

f £ é | £ % £ { 

BIRMINGHAM.... 2,754 | 2,601 | 9,587 | 10,405 | + 5-2] 107.075 | 110,721 
BRADFORD 1,132 1,071 3,553 | 4,282 + 20-5 41,067 42,594 
BRISTOL..... sh 1,241 1164 5,166 5,232 | + 1-2 $6,322 56,380 
WUBLIN ..... 7 5,112 | 5,181 ‘ oe 248,671 254,969 
BEN <seceec ; 643 762 3,140 3,687 | +17-4 34,181 35,715 
LEEDS ...... 895 763 } 3,673 4,196 | +14-2 43,177 43,113 
LEICE STE TEP nce 605 555 2,722 3,012 +10-6 29,692 31,443 
LIVERPOOL* .. 7,025 | 6,145 | 27,800 | 25.320 | — 8-9 | 288621 | 270/708 
MANCHESTER .. 10,425 9,832 42,951 | 41,030 - 4:4] 456,687 | 458,55! 
NEWCASTLE .... 4712 1,242 | 6,362 5,626 | —11-5 70,443 | 62,013 
NOTTINGHAM .. 39 472 1,952 2,181 +11-7 20,742 2,428 
SHEFFIELD . 716 726 | 3,763 | 3 3,765, a 39,315 40,237 

|e Toes —% ° ee Liles ee 

|! 


32,652 | 30,514 — 2-0 [1,435,993 1,428,884 


* Restr “¢ Extended area from November 26, 19.4. 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Banks of International Settlements and Italy 
appeared in the Econcm:s: icg November 9. Lithuariain November 16. New Zealand, 
Portugal in November 23. _ South Atrica, Australian, Commonweaith, india, Egypt. 
Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Latvia, Estonia, Sweden. Java in November 30. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In 8's (000’s omitted) 


icted area from Apmil 1, 1 Apnil, 1935. 


U.S.F.R. Banks Dec. 5 Nov. 14, | Nov. 21, Nov. 28, Dec. 5, 
KEeSOURL BS 1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 
Gold Certificates on hand 
and due from the Treasury} 5,111,620 | 7,124,160 | 7,161,650 | 7,266,650 | 7,410,350 
Total reserves... §,350,190 | 7,377,340 | 7,422,360 | 7,511,570 | 7,653,320 
Total cash reserves ...... 218,770 234,580 242,110 227,250 225,440 
Total bills discounted ..... 10,470 9.070 5,420 6,030 §,370 
Bills bought in open market 5,680 4,680 4,670 4,670 4670 
Total bills on band ...... 16,150 13,750 10,090 10,700 10,040 
{udustria) advances ..... 10,200 32,690 32,560 32,630 $2,390 
[otal U.S. Govt. securities | 2,430,200 | 2,430,170 | 2,430,240 | 2,430,180 | 2,430,180 
Tota) bills and securities 2,456,560 | 2 476. 780 | 2,473,080 | 2,473,700 | 2.472,800 
Tota) resources ............. 8,384,280 |10,666,120 [10,611,900 |10,630,790 [10,782,290 
LiaBiuitiss 
Federal Reserve aotes in 
actual circulation 3,213,800 | 3,562,090 | 3,570,420 | 3,626,780 | 3,648,240 
Aggregate of excess mem- 
ber-bank reserves over 
requirements..........--+++ 27,480 | 3,050,00) | 3,070,000 | 3,060,000 | 3,180,000 
Deposits— biember-bank — 
om account ........ 4,073,380 | 5,745,950 | $,781,640 | 5,788,990 | 5,905,110 
Government deposits ..... 98,370 77,770 50,460 53,770 42,670 
Total deposits ............-- 4,347,660 | 6,072,610 | 6,093,640 | 6,124,330 | 6,231,230 
Capita! paid in and surplus 289,120 298,710 298,660 298,790 298,790 
Tota) liabilities ...... 8,384,280 110,666,120 [10,611,900 | 10,630,790 [10,782,200 
Ratio of total cer to 
t and F.R. note we 
liabilities combined .. 708% 766% 768% 77 0% 77-°5% 
U.S.F.R. Banks anD 
Treasury ComBInED 
CES 
Sensteny G00 Stacks «-.-- 9,747,000 | 9,804,000 | 9,874,000 |10,009,080 
National 
— =. re eonunaee one 2,399,000 | 2,409,000 | 2,421,000 | 2,442,000 
1s 
ateney to Clecatation «..-- 5,746,000 | 5,739,000 | 5,820,000 | 5,843,000 
Treasury Cash ane a 
= nd mama ated 7 2,641,900 | 2,648,000 | 2,625,000 | 2,626,000 


__serve Banks -.------0-0-- 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $'s ((00's omitted) 
NE . 


Dec 5, ) Nov. 14,] Nov.2l,, Nov 28, | Dee. 5,_ 
1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 
reserves .......-. | 1,759,080 | 3,010,780 3,058,780 | 3,098,950 | 3,238,420 
Total a discounted . 7,270 7,230 3,660 3,470 3,350 
Bills bought in open market 2 050 1,800 1,800 1 800 1,400 
Total U.S. Govt. securities | 777750 | 741,820] 741,820) 741,820 | 741,820 
Total bills and securities . 387, 730 758,460 754,950 754,810 754,720 
aon k— 
oo on - ae 1,628,190 | 2,724,260 | 2,779,870 | 2,777,840 | 2,908,420 
Ratio of sa = to oo. 
¢s. aote al 
oe ean contin’ iia 71.8% 81:5% | 81-8% |} 820% | 82-9% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 


In $’s (000,000’s omitted) 
ee Nov 21,| Oct. 23, 4 Oct. 30,| Nov 6, ; Nov. 13,) Nov. 20, 
1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
Loans wie 8,161 7.453 7,425 7,968 7,997 8,002 
SRI sacsnosorons 10,750 | 11,528 | 11,602 | 12,458 | 12,493 | 12,488 
Ss 3,331 4,368 4,431 4.641 4708 4,754 
Demand deposits 13,563 16,431 16,567 13,558 13,720 13,819 
Time deposits ........- 4,422 4,500 4,433 4,893 4.892 4,872 
Government deposits 781 498 500 548 526 ° 
Doe from banks ......| 1622 | 1956 | 1,948 | 2,263 | 2,363 | 2,350 
Due to banks .......-. 3,993 } 4,839 4,883 5,734 5 841 5,810 
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BANK OF CANADA.—In $’s (000’s omitted) 


Nov. 6, | Nov. 13, | Nov. 20, 





Nov. 27, 











1935 1935 1935 1935 
ASSETS 
Reserve, of whic = sadeinesialiols a 186,576 190,175 190,929 195,577 
Gold coin and bullion ........ : ; 181,303 181,533 181,366 181,268 
Advances to Dominion Gov ernment pees 24,224 29,225 2.223 2,222 
Dominion Government securities : 108,301 108,694 117,004 117,318 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation.... 97,4380 97,537 96,127 93,444 
Deposits :— 
Dominion Government . 18,179 21,787 26,552 31,731 
Chartered banks .. ae 198,650 | 204,034 183,347 184,716 
Ratio of reserves to notes and deposit lia- 
bilities 59-1% 586°, 62-2% 62-9°, 
BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs (000’s omitted) 
Nov. 30, Nov 8, Nov. 15, Nov. 22, Nov. 29, 
AsseTs 1934 1935 1935 1985 1935 
BES . cccncncnensmnnnenniin 82,096 894 | 71,322,732 | 70,389,378 | 69,025013 66,190,775 
ht balances abroad 9,024 8,176 7,699 72 793 105,954 
Bills discounted 3,289,206 | 8,025,598 8,303,889 9,786,159) 9,785,159 
Negotiable bills abroad 729,78 1,036,715 1,036,715 1,051,067) 1,065,385 
Advances against sec | 
To the State ...... 3,200,000 3,200,000 3 200 000 3.200.000) 3,200,000 
Other advances ... 3,227,682 3,668,552 3,695,189 3,897,261} 4,357,818 
Negotiable Bonds, 
Sinking Fund Dept 5,898,204 | 5,800,402 5,800 402 §,800,402) 5,900,402 
Other assets (exclud- 
ing forward exch.) §,649, 302 5,118,924 5,179,716 4,919,472) 4,832,239 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation 81,879,439 | 82,545,430 | 81,881,264 | 81,234,711) 82,447,326 
Public deposits ...... 4,829,023 2.866 537 2.837.613 2.833.698 2,826,040 
Private deposits ...... 15,314,264 | 10,243,026 | 10,470,116 11,.269.768) 9,184,634 
Other liabilities ...... 2,077,371 2,524,708 2,359,596 2,414,591} 2,310,948 
Ratio of gold reserve 
to sight liabilities 80-38% 74°4% 73-8% 72-3% 699% 


THE REICHSBANK.- 


In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 


Dec. 1, Nov. 15, Nov. 23, Nov. 30, 
ASSETS 1934 1935 1935 1935 
ORE citvtinanonn 78,593 88,072 88,117 88,151 
Uf which deposited abroad — : 21,204 21,034 21,034 21,034 
Keserve in foreign currencies ......... 4,141 5,469 5.436 5,256 
Balls o! exchange and chegues_...... 3,856,605 | 3,753,746 | 3,686,507 | 4,151,138 
Silver and other coin... eae 189,777 196,903 230,614 128,936 
Notes of other German banks . 5,127 12,236 14,353 4,919 
ies ae CA RT 118,988 41,629 30,679 78,182 
IIIS ‘+ inxensieneension 752,016 660,208 690,805 661,288 
Other assets naaenaben 686,067 715,971 701,415 738,682 
LIABILITIES 

ee 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 
PS cincnieabeenbbcasentie ; —" 472,797 471,184 471,184 471,184 
ee 3,809,663 | 3,906,245 | 3,797,864 | 4,186,124 
Other daily maturing obligations - 961,162 667,272 717,635 806,108 
0 ree 297,692 279,533 281,243 292,236 
Cover of note circulation ...... saacnieisiiint 2-17% 2°39% 2°44, 2-23% 


NATIONAL BANE OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) 












Nov. 29, ; Oct. 30,, Nov. 6 Nov 14,| Nov 21,1; Nev. 28, 
Assets 1934 1935 ‘| “1935 1935 1935 1935 
OE ..cccaneanmanvvonnn eoee 2,502,951 3,449,351|3.434.665 |3 437.564 (3,447,492 |3,480,106 
Silver and other coin 81,346 57,088) 57,983 60.382 63.758 64,225 
ID: enentmnaecenn . 671,401 1,362,601/1 342.817 |1 344 571 11,348,967 [1,363,923 
Advances ............ =e 97,445; 112,558) 115,507 114,359 111,154 110,227 
LiaBILITIES 


Notes in circulation... |3,501,177|4,207,066/4,192,805 |4.168 013 |4,137.435 14,158,414 


Deposits : Govt. ...... 39.375} 39,183) 46.658 33.027 43.946 42,219 
Other ...... 185,471! 929,736! 905,910 | 950,228 ' 984,379 '1,012,228 











NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000’s omitted) 


Dec. 3, ; Nov. 4, | Nov. 11,; Nov. 18, ; Nov. 25.; Dec. 2, 

AsszTs 1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
—_ eonccccesescoscese --- | 843,699 | 606,385 613,131) 622,237 | 628,000 | 628,105 
neowbeesasnenanee 17 '362 20,213 20,225 20,299 20,632 19,774 
oo bills discounted 38, 054 47,762 36,555| 34,299 40,365 37,888 

Loans and advances 
in current account 147,531 151,488 135,286} 129,311 136,886 136,444 
LiaBiLiTiEes 

Notes in circulation... | 913,568 | 816,066 794.686) 787,847 787,109 | 816,906 
Deposits ............... 169,777 36,123 37,592 50,061 74,481 42,121 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francs (000’s omitted) 








Nov. 3), ; Oct 31,, Nov. 7, ; Nov 15, Nov. 23, ; Nov. 30, 
ASSETS 1934 1935 1935 | 1935 1935 1935 
sstethaiesiaicsie 1,909,827 {1,387,368 1,387,369 |1,389 891 | 1,391,936 |1,391,904 
Of wtih held abroad | 172,783 | 219,689) 219.689 | 221.912 | ‘223,957 | ‘223/323 
ieestibiensexicndle 20,679 | 90,287| 77,333 | 67,866 68 
Bills of | the Confedera- | | ~~ 
TIN -stcsbcexeetoansees 4.372} 57,516) 62516} 68.285! 69.985| 72,834 
Advances .............0. 79,556 } 107,598} 103.741 89.401 93,621 99,578 
Seourities ............. “a 52,029 54,260, 54,441 53.494 53.613 51,543 
LiaBILITIES j 
Notes in circulation... |1,376,434 |1,324,893 1,294,762 |1,272.326 1,267,824 1,322,517 
Deposits ........-..--+ 641,618 | 327,301) 339,335 | (353,387 | "356,983 | ‘337/295 
BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000’s omitted) 
Nov. 30,, Nov. 7, | Nov. 15, ; Nov. 22,1 Nov. 30 
ASSETS 1934 1935 1935 1935 "| 1935 
Coin and bullion—Gold ......... 118,483 | 118.838 | 118838 |] 118,840 | 118,839 
Balance abroad and foreign bills 37,063 34,094 32,964 33,166 33,731 
Funds provisionally placed in gold ; 
not included in the gold reserve 16,379 66,288 66.288 66,287 66,287 
Norwegian and Foreign Govern- : 
MENt SECUFILIES ..........0.000e0e 32,748 | 37,109 37,591 37,677 38,0 
Discounts and loans ........ eseesee | 252,997 | 198,854 | 205,251 | 206,138 202,982 
Notes in — 314,987 | 32 
oO ES 98 21,477 | 321,629 | 319,962 | 330.6 
Deposits at sight ........... senate | 83,947 87,425 88,722 76, ‘321 


NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK.—In kroner (000’s omitted) 


Nov. 30, , july 31, 1 Aug. 31, , Sept. 30,, Oct. 3 jov. é 
_ Assets 1934 1935 1935 1935 1985.” | a9as” 
Coin and bullion ... | 133,125 | 133,102 | 117,997 | 117,995 | 117,988 | 117,992 
Loans and discounts | 119,950 | 114,627 | 114,020 | 113/309 | 114472 | 114318 
Seourities ..........0. 135,130 | 129,688 | 126,723 | 121:728 | 111/188 | 95's11 
Emergency Fund... | 146,855 | 137,780 | 137,373 | 138/344 | 138"2 138,277 
Circulation — $77,935 | 361,072 
, atnlis , 375,146 | 367,809 | 386, 
Deposits ....... wee | 127,110 | 105,440 | 69,266 | 71/392 48754 *senee 
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BANK OF SPAIN.—1n pesetas (000's omitted) 


Nov. 24, , Oct 26, 

ASseTs 5 tad 1935 wy a A, Nov. 16, Nov 
tt cccaieamasealiil 2,266 660 |2,258,235/2 257.956 12.957 ayg |p ons Sue |, 1935 

__ preennee 674,942 | 692.062) 691.651 | 6x7 O41 | cent) 2255 
Loans and Discounts. |2,496.271 2,293,557 2.359.981 |2 321 ago |o 688 894 | 693) 

Spanish 4% stock... | 944.475 | '344.475/ 341.475 | 344 475 rag O83 2.244, 

vances to Treasi 50,¢ 150,000 f oi 

LiaBtLitiEs ” 150,000 | 150.000 150 00 | wa 


Notes in circulation .. 4. 669,318 |4.739,890'4 807.498 


Deposits .. /4 859.429 |4 799 66 4.796 


y ,017,404 11,279,934 1,238,746 |4 247,745 1 290.544 | 3337 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schilling 


Ss (000° s Omitted) 
ASSETS Nov 23, 





Oct. 31, Nov 
Cash reserve— 1934 1935 ross" N ca” Nov. { 
Gold coin and bullion . 241.976 | 242.441 | 242.448 | 247 4sq) 1% 
Other foreign exchange® .. soe 44,115 136,595 135,912 129 18 | 242.48 
— discounted............... 241,605 228,691 227°545 oe 176,19 
eral debt? ............ we | 624,444] 624.444 | 624": ual ws 
LiaBILitigs ; CP4AM4 | 64444 | @2 aA 
Share capital .............ccse. 54,960 54,960 

Reserve fund _...........000. 11,280 7.402 — OA.900 48 
Notes in circulation ......... 857,502 963,077 895,303 893 358 5 
I ees cee cee ae 270,029 253,760 322,010 | 16¢ 852.2 


316,053 | 9544 


—_—__—__---- acqeeeaeee an 
* In dollar and sterling oaly. ¢ In accordance with Art. 53 of the Stat 


tutes, 
NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—In Hungarian 








1 Pengé 
(000's omitted) 
ASSETS Nov. 23,) Oct. 31,| Nov 7. Nov. 1s 
Metal reserve— 1934 1935 1935 . 1035 — 
Gold coin and butlion .................. 78,935 | 78936 | 78.936 | 78.938 | 789 
Foreign Exchange .................-++- 14,080 | 23,158 | 25.371 | 24.843 | oR @ 
0 genes 12,777 | 6349] 6889} 8557} Jo 
Inland bills, warrants and securities ... | 562,809 | 553.747 $30,862 | 520,583 | 5] 0 
Advances to Treasury ............00.0---. 47,015 | 72.476 | 72/136 | 72/136 741 
LiaBILITIFS _ 
Share capital (gold crowns 30,000,000*) | 34,756 | 34756 | 34756 | 34,756 | 34,75 
Notes in circulation .....................00. 297,259 | 411,746 | 377,270 | 354.573 | 3083 
Current accounts, deposits, etc. ......... 129,220 | 101,581 | 117,378 | 128.959 | 161,19 
Cash certificates  .......cccccscossccsccccces 115,136 | 104 298 | 104.298 | 104 298 | 104 099 
Other liabilities ..0..........cceceeeeeseeee 180,076 171,201 | 170,143 | 172.820 | 174/38 


* Calculated at pre-war parity of exchange. 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA—In paper pesos 
(000,000’s omitted) 


Aug. 15, ; Aug. 31, ) Sept. 15,) Sept. 30,/ Oct. 15, , Get. 31 


change to note and sight 


IE: nisidnvivceonaebainn 83°8% 83-3% | 83°7% 


ASSETS 1935 1935 1935 1935 | a } 1935 
Gold at home ..............00+. 1,224 | 2,224 | 1,224 | 1,224 | 1224 | 1,22 
Gold abroad and foreign ex- 
ON Gp eee hii at 119 109 98 il 136 | 142 
Non-interest bearing Govern- | 
ae 119 119 119 119 m9 | #119 
Consolidated Treasury Bonds 150 150 150 150 150 | M7 
LIABILITIES 
ae 934 920 927 932 95) 
Government deposits ......... 152 163 138 146 | 129 
Shareholding bank deposits.. 203 213 242 241 265 
SPIE CITES acsnntbaneserscons 138 121 99 ilo lus | 
Account of mobilisation insti- | 
ae 174 174 174 174 174 
Ratio of gold and foreign ex- | | 
| 
| 
| 


83-8% 83-6% 








NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—In Cz. K. 
(000’s omitted) 





Nov. 23, ) Oct. 31, | Nov. 7, ) Nov. 15, | Nov. 2, 
Assets 1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 
6 2,675,739 | 2,691,400 | 2,691,245 | 2,691 204 | 2.609 
Balances abroad and foreign 83,978) 
SID coxa csnsuritinnunianes 188,946 104,884 | 104,316 96,141 80, ; 
Discounts and advances 1.259.477 | 1,292,157 | 1,457,066 | 1,305 276 | 1, ON 05 
State notes debt balance ... | 2,103,721 | 2,055,311 | 2,054,627 | 2,051 983 | 2,0 5784 
Other assets ............. eee | 1,185,003 | 990,808 | 1,017,384 | 950,085 % 
LIABILITIES . 5 
Bank notes in circulation ... | 5,148,335 | 5,714,645 | 5,780,961 | 5,615,110 “es rr 
Check account balances...... | 1,083,136 | 476,813 | 574,762 | 577.037 
Other liabilities .............. 474,514 500,327 433 952 





Nov 22, 





ASSETS Nov. 23, | Nov 8, ; Nov I 1935 
Cash reserve :— 1934 1935 1939 415.798 
Gold at home and abroad ............ 1,816,676 | 1,391,664 | 1,413,325) Lf oo 
Foreign exchange — .........sse0seeeeees 169,857 45,166 | 29 ao 952 312 
Other toreign exchange .............++++ 48,871 272,911 yt >} 4,810,207 
Bills and advances against security ... | 1,823,287 1,812 408 | I aes 37) 1,680,327 
Government advances ..........eeee000+ 1,720,769 | 1,679,903 | 1,680,007, 
LiaBILITIES anaes, 4.752,389 
Notes in circulation ................2+8 .- | 4,226,212 | 4,877,264 4,823,8 s # 103.313 
NINE oc scsccaveonseeeieaencen 1,361,587 | 1,329,035 | LAl1S%)) boo G9 
OE FER 783,980 178,800 | __ 182.6 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY.—In £T (900's omitted) “ 
Nov. 


16 
Nov. 22, , Nov. 2 Nov. 9, ; Nov. 20 5% 035 
ASSETS 1934 1935 | 1935 ee 93.233 
Gold coin and bullion ...... 19.359 23.156 , 23,169 wu26 | = 7.380 
Other coin and notes ....... 7,656 = ree | 6.602 6.9 
ree foreign exchange ...... 9,946 ' ots "gaa | 147.99 
Treasury bouds .............. 149,081 | 147,998 | 147,998 161308 99 88 
alr ae weve | 32,566 36,411 36,421 36,429 - 
LIABILITIES 15, 
Capital peetiainaeeendsaeemmmniens 15,000 15,000 15,000 15.000 
ote Issue -— 98 47; 
eee 149,081 | 147,998 | 147,998 | 147.98" "13.00 
Supplementary ..........-. 9,688 12M J ITV Dey | 27.383 
Sight | ees 30,955 27,316 25,492 _ 










BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. Marks (000's omitted) 











23, ] Oct. 31, | Nov.8, | N NoG35 

ASSETS eee 1935 1935 1985, 465,639 

ieee eimai $22,552 | 461,902 | 463.305 | 46480) |, 99,368 

Balance abroad and foreign bills |1 430,398 |1,356,931 |1,969.776 Ikon: | 440,575 

Finnish and Foreign bouds ......| 356,453 | 447,783 | 446.433 | 20-95) | go0,116 

Discounts aud loans ........ seseeee | 766,463 | 806,121 796,667 ma 
LiaBiLities 1,277,326 2a 


































NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA.—In dinar (000's omitted) 
a ee ree 
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ANK OF DANZIG.—In Danzig gulder (000’s omitted) 
eo 50, Sept. 15, Sept. 30,; Oct. 15, ; Oct. 31, |Nov. 15 {Nov. 30, 
i934 | 1935 | 1935 | 1935 | 1935 | 1935 | 1935 
ASEM tion | 23,985 | 17,026 | 17,043 | 17,060 | 17,120 | 17,030 | 20,730 
gai coin ae et 
none subsidiary | ig | 3,857] 9,555] 4,011] 3,685] 4,081 | 3,609 


1.871 | 10,618 | 10,734 | 16,568 | 14,137 | 12,564} 8,468 
’ 55 522 222 372 888 272 821 

























eel 19.143 | 20,359 | 19,953 | 14,646 | 15,570 | 15,699 | 16,403 

c 
Lusiirins 7.500} 7500} 7.5901 7,500] 7.500} 7,500] 7,500 
agital pad UP | 98.739 | 28,840 | 30,625 | 28,482 | 29,638 | 27,994 | 29,897 
joes onand | 1,764 | 3,877 11,2351 4491 | 2.4121 2,114 995 

BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000's omitted) 
ee Nov. 10, | Oct. 19, Oct. 26, Nov. 2, Nov. 9, 
scieth 1934 | 1935 1935 1935 1935 

Ra 462,977 494,408 495,028 495,775 497,425 
Te cn andl DUlIOR «0 51,617 46,757 46,220 45,741 45,412 
RO eetennn 594.411 | 629,804 | 653,290 | 749,048 | 653,288 
— seine 91.290 | 139,901 | 141,015 | 141,596 | 143,746 
wai foreign bills... | 130,639 | 149,101 | 146,319 | 154,148 | 149,484 
See RANED cxcsecses 343,729 | 423,994 | 451,840 | 451,643 | 450,905 
ee. 1,114,418 | 1,231,963 | 1,294,585 | 1,362,314 | 1,220,208 
seat GEpORHtS .nxsce 905,210 | 434,175 | 416,413 | 418,248 | “480,917 
Se ReantlRD seevonoennnnne 61,866 56,320 | 64,508 | 63,659 53,862 
—— ————_—_—_—————— 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 
aes Nov. 23,,;Nov .-* Dec. 2,; Dec. 3,, Dec. 4,| Dec, 5, 


1935 1935 1935 iy4s 1935 1935 1935 



































c d % % % % ’ % % 
axon. | ts} 2) et] 2 | oP i 
rates of discount— 
@davs’ bankers’ drafts. ii-k h i t fe h-t | &-4 
months’ dO. .........re00 -*& tt 8 #t-2 *- +f te~ 
(oct do. es i , oa ot ‘i t- te 
00) seceeeeeeeeee é 
Decount Treasury Bills— 
I io nssasnansnen -f * ts i tr fa te 
SaRIES........-c0cccceeee if ~2 | we) w-H| AW | AR | AAR 
aus—Day-to-day.......... 5 -1 t 1 t i ¢-1 $-1 
see Ee 1 1 -1 1 4-1 ¢-1 
Desit allowances: Bank t ' } } ' 
Decount houses at call ... t 
Atootioe ... ee 3 i i 2 i i 
Comparison with previous week— 
Short | Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Loans| $ Months | 4 Months | 6 Moaths | 3 Months | 4 Months | @ Months 
19s %, | of o, % % o, % 
Ww. 7] 4-1 * +} 2-2 24-2! 2\-3 
al a3 * ri Ht oat ott 24-3 
» 2 yt % -} -} 2-2} 23-21 25-3 
t 
» B) fl i & B- ti ik 2-24 23-2! 24-3 
wm sli] 4s i-th te 2-2} of 21 2)-3 
LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
I.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 
tats ca | Each | Nov. 29, Nov. 30, } Dec2, | Dec. 3, | Dec. 4, | Dec. 5, 
per ¢ 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 i935 























Wew York. $| t4 She 4-93$-93214-902 93 
Horreal$ | 4 866 14-93-99 4-984-984 
fara, Fr... | 124 21 1743-75 74-8 


4°92}-933/4-923-93}/4-93} -933)4-93}-93§ 
4-98}-99 [4-98-99 *|4-981-99"14-98}-99 
; 744-% [748-7 1748§-34 1745-75 
Brusseis, Bel | 35-000(a) 29-15-20 |29°15-18 |29- 15-19 29° 14-18 29-15-21 39°19-26 
Wz, Li... | 92-46 (9) (7). (7). (7). Q) . (j)_. 
teich Pr... | 25-0: 61-244 | 61-19% | 61-198 | 61-19% | 61-19% | 61-275 
Ithens De | azn -“# 15-24-29 |15-24-27 [15-23-27 |15-22-26 |15-23-26 |15-23-26 
Sitjion 4, 198-29 lent meeslend! 2 517* 517* 517* 517° 
Wid, Pr | 05 gay [225872278 / 2298-2273 /2263 “2275 2268-2273 2264-2273) 2268-2275 
Lina Es. | 110 t [Sond (A |G Ae IO ie OB 196k 
itd’m FY 12 107 Dan op 3) LO9T—-1 108) 1097-1103 |1095-110$' 109-1108) 1097-1108 
- 4 14+ at 














<_—_ 


























. 7-23-29 |7-274-29 |7-27-28} '7-274-28)|7-27-29 
“tna 20°43 12-24-28 [12-25-27 [12-24-27 12-23-24 12-24-28 [12-24-29 
er fe) | 45-50 | 44-49 | 45-so | 45-50 | 45-50 | 44-49 
Bipest Pen] 2) ace | 25te27i | 254-278 | 253-275 | 253-278 | 254-275 | 254-273 

Ke | cuage | 268% | tegeo” | 16y%) | 169% | 165%) | 169% 


€ B » 
bo Meee | AV9-1198) 119-1194] 119-1195]118]-1193)119-119} [1194-§ 
feng | at 26-261 | 26-26) | 26-264 | 252-263 | 252-26 2st 53 
la lat. | je c8, | 26-268 | 26-263 | 26-269 | 26-269 | 26-2 26- 263 
Betarst Lel yin eet | ME-15z | 14g-15% | 14-154 | 149-158 1i3-13¢ 143-15; 
a - 630% 629° 629" 629* 629* 630 
stops} tio {| 613" | Gise | Gi3* | 614s | Ise | 614 
Bade Din,| 275-50 | 8214 620k 620k 620k 621k 621k 
tomo, Lit} “yucge | 212-222 | 212-222 | 211-221 | 212-222 | 211-221 | 212-222 
ita Lee | agg eo, | 294-298 | 282-293 | 288-299 | 289-293 | 283-293 | 293-297 
Tiina. Kr| ts peq | 389-419 | 385-415 | 385-415 | 385-415 | 385-415 | 385-415 
| ig pag (pt7He482 | 174-188 | 17-188 | 179-189 | 174-183 | 173-183 
helm, Kr | 1g poe [19°85-95 [19-85-95 ]19-85-95 ]19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 
“teen, K:| tn jeg (9° S5-45 [19-35-45 ]19-35-45 19-35-45 |19-35-45 [19-35-45 


er'iria Ps:| gs i 22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 (22-35-45 [22-35-45 
MabeyRup |? iss, [pees | 978% | 978-8 fo7e-8 | 978-4 | 973-3 
acuta Ruy ( [Stim ISS IS B-A& [ISA [IBAA [SAR 8 


» 18d was - 
aRur lt 104 ante ISA-A LIRA [ISA-& [18SQ-& |184- 

tee Kone’ ' - ISA - sy 184-3 IS se- ae ish 18s - 35 sgn 

WA-1S | 173-18 | 17$-18 | 174-9 16§-174 | 16-168 

vey eA aeLES AS 14 dy 1B Th —14 dy 113 Uh —14 gy 134-14 GS-14 

“Mane, § 1s ogy | 148-2 14-4 144-15 | 14}-2 14}-j 144-2 

teria F | 19 7] |-. 25-288 | 28-28} | 28-283 | 23-283 | 28-281 | 23-28} 
L.... IS - 8960 on ay ‘omar 2s ae 7-233-254|7-224-273 
2H) - 2h- 2h- 2 

BAe § | ay wf 17-90- hh7-90- fa7Bo- 17 Boe fag fboe iz toe 


wa 


18-00g] 18-002 18-00g] 18-00g! 18-00g) 18-00g 


Vayaraiso,g} 4 17-02h | 17-024 | 17-02h | 17-02h | 17-02h | 17-02h 
Write, 125¢ 125¢ 125¢ 128¢ 128¢ 128¢ 
eo 8... 9 std. { 214-22 | 213-22 | 214-22 | 214-22 | 213-22 | 214-22 
ta, Sol. | 7. 39} 39}d 39%6 | 3986 | 39%5 | 3990 


Metis, Pex | a sq | ,29°60 | 19-60 | 19-70 | 19-65 | 19-65 | 19-65 
Aas Pes 124 bea, Jot Za TSE | 178-184 | 174-185 | 174-183 | 174-18} | 174-181 
Rois} Q-gsg’ [sods [24 —we (24a-% l24a-k l24h-& | 24-245 
Patton 458 15-70-71 
» Mahe +) R24 . . ° . 
Ran on. [Pad b|S- 70-713 b|5 -69-703 615 -69-70§ b|5°68 zpos S874, 
Vaan 1 214-225 | 214-228 | 213-228 | 213-229 | 219-228 | 217-22 


TI] 

t Pence except Alezandna (Sight); Ri : , 
per ); Rio de Janeiro. Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). 
wey lenge vi vn, . 3 Par, Pn since ‘ai docinnan es 
att devaluation » 197-104 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. 
“export rate April 2, 1935. (6) Official Rate. (¢) Per cent. discount. 
(h) A (f) Official rate is 44d. sellers. (g) Of. + rate 
M0 te toto ey gy 
0 Dersons ymen' {np respect o 
eee of Turkish cur ay, (OF R00ds and freights. (/) Nominal _(k) Rate for 
Ot debts due to mrrney into sterting for payments to the Bank of in 

Turkish goods. (*) Sellers. 








< 
» 
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AVAILABLE TO MANUFACTURERS— 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY for 
POWER, HEATING AND ALL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co.Ltd. 


Carliol House, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 





SITES FOR WORKS Apply to above address for particulars 














EEE 


11.—Forward Rates (Closing quotations) 

















Nov. 29,| Nov. 30,) Dec. 2, 

London on | | 1935 1935 1935 

Per £ Per { Per £ 

iMonth | 3, 2 © 

Mont 1-4 aa -+ 

New York, cent} a ta q t i‘ ' i 
3 tate | Meta] Me’ 

5 tina a? (b) (>) 

; Monat 1-1 i-ti 2-3 
Paris, frs. | ae. sa 13-2 13-1g J IB-1g% 
_ 24-2 2h-22 114-24 

( - “ 

Amsterdam, cent 8 
{ , 

Brases cnt.f 


f 1 Month 
Milan, lire ...... a? 
Lis, 


(@) Premium, i.e. “ under spot.” 


Albania ...... Nov. 16,1939 8 7% 
Amsterdam Nov.14,1935 4 34 
Athens ..... - Oct. 14, 1933 7} 7 
Batavia...... July 1, 1935 4} 4 
Belgrade ... Feb. 1, 1935 6% 5 
Berlin......... Sep. 22,1932 5 4 
Brussels ... May 14, 1935 2 2 
Bucharest... Dec. 15, 1934 6 4% 
Budapest ... Aug. 28.1935 4} 4 
Calcutta...... Nov.28,1935 3% 3 
Copenhagen Aug. 21,1935 2% 3} 
Danzig ...... Oct. 21, 1935 6 5 
Helsingfors.. Dec. 3, 1934 4} 4 
Kovno ...... Jan. 1, 1934 7 8 

isbon ...... Dec. 13, 1934 5, § 
New York Fed 


eral Reserve Feb. 1, 1934 2 13 


G y Discount, ie. 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
Changed From ilo 


Q % 


Madrid ...... 
I isin 








Dec. 3, Dec. 4, ’ Dec. S, 
1935 1935 | 1935 
Per £ Per £ Per £ 

(a) (a) (a) 
at ts~ te i-t 
- i-it i-th 
14 | Wb-ib] Mele 
(d) b) (6) 
aa | ra | oi 

1B-1G/14-1%] 14-1 

1-2 | 2m-2% | 24-21 

( (o) 

34 

7-8 
10}-114 

(a) 

3-1 

5-3 

8-6 

(0) 

9-10 

18-20 

26-29 
“over spot” 
Changed From To 
% 

July 15, 1935 5 5 
May 24. 1933 4 34 

Nov. 25, 1935 5 6 
Jan. 25, 1933 44 9 34 
May 15, 1933 4 34 
Oct. ! 1935 5 4} 
Jan. 1, 1933 6 1s 
Sept. 9, 1935 4) § 
Aug. 15,1935 7 » 
Dec. 1, 1933 3 24 
May 2, 1935 2 2} 
July 2, 1933 4-38 3 66 
July 10, 1935 4 3) 
Oct. 26, 1933 6 5 
June 30,1932 33 3 


Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 43% ; discount rate for the 
public, 6%. (a) 5}%, applied to banks and credit institutions. 


to private persons and firms 


(5! 6% applied 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 


exchange rates in New York :— 


Dec. 5, Nov. 6, Nov.13, Nov. 20, New 27, Dec. 4, 









































1934 1935 1945 1935 1935 i935 
“0 %o ve % %e % 
I ois ccncdaranccnsccecsnends 1 i + t 2 a 
Titne money (90 days’ mixed coil.) 1 1 1 i 4 1 
Bauk acceptances :— ---— Selling Rates ————-——--—__ 
Members—eligible, 90 days .... 4, & 2% $ 
Non-mem.—eligible, 9) days ... ts t * 
Commercial accept., 90 days........ : i # é Z 2 
t | 
Rates of Exchange, Par | Dec. 5, | Nov. 20, Nov. 27,) Dec. 4, 
New York on— Level 1934 1935 | 1935 | 1935 
Loadon— Old par | | 
60 days ......... f oul 614-9197] 4-9087 4-9237] 4-92 
Cable............. }{Dollars for £1 4 New par| pi ih te te 
Cheques ......... $-2597| 4-9475] 4-9212) 4 9362] 4-9325 
Paris. ..... cheques {Cents for I franc 6-63 6-5912} 6-5875, 6 5837} 6-58 
Brussels ‘ Cents for 1 belga 23°34 23-38 16-905 | 16-905 | 16-91 
Switzerland _,, Cents for 1 franc 32-67 32-425 2-50 32-32 32:37 
Btaly ..... 0° Cents for I lira 8-91 8-53 8-11 “e eee 
Berlin...... »  |Cents for | mark 40°33 40-19 40-23 40°24 40-23 
Vienna .... a Cts.for Austrn. shig.| 23-82 18 84 is 81 is-80 18-79 
Madrid..... a Cents for 1 peseta | 32-67 13:665 | 13-655 | 13-65 13-655 
Amsterdam __,, Cents for 1 guilder | 68-06 67-61 67-90 67 67 67-77 
Copenhagen ,, {| 22-10 21-995 | 22 05 22-035 
2 we a Cents for 1 kroner | 45°37 24 87 24-745 | 24-82 24-80 
Stockholm acl { 25-52 25:°385 | 25-47 25-45 
Athens .... a Cents for Il drachmaj 1-29} O-94 0-94 0-94 0-94 
Montreal . os Cents for Can. $1 |169-31 1024 98 ug 98% 
Yokohama » {Cents for 1 yea 84-40 | 283 93 | 28 59 28-82 28-78 
Shanghai » {Cents for I dollar 34:15 | 29:75 3000 29 93 
Caleutta... ae Ceuts for 1 rupee 61-80 37-30 37-18 37-33 37-29 
Buenos Aires ,, Ceuts for 1 peso as 32.98 32-80 32-92 2:89 
Kio de Janeiro,, |Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 3°34 8-29 8-32 8-31 
SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
(Buvinc Rates per £100 STERLING) 
~ 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ 
| T.T. | Sight =| “sight | sight | sight 
don on :— 
aoe — £100 5 0} £10017 6] £101 7 6] £101 17 6 | £102 7 6 
South Africa | {100 17 6 | £101 7 614101 17 6 | 4102 7 6 | £10217 6 
(Secuinc Rares per £100 STERLING) 
| Sight | Telegraphic 
London on :— s. d. s. d. 
Rhodesia  .......-ccccccsccccccrccccsccccecsesess eeccevees | 99 15 0 99 15 0 
Barty BINED ccccecccecccccccecccecococssococeccoccesosess 100 2 6 100 2 6 





THe ANGLO-SOoUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD., has received tele- 
phic advice from the Madrid Branch that the gold surcharge 
for the payment of Spanish Customs duties has been fixed for the 


5 





period December Ist to 10th at 139-11 per cent. The previous rate 
was fixed as from November 2Ist at 138-92 per cent. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
Tue ANGLO-SoUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD., issues the following 
details relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central 
American exchanges. All these exchanges, with the exception of 
that of Bolivia, are related to the United States dollar, and the 
approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying the dollar- 
sterling exchange rate :— 
Bolivia.* Official market: Sight rate, 20-26 bolivianos per 
{ sterling on October 21, 1935. Export selling 
rate 80 bolivianos per /. 

Sight rate, 176} pesos per 100 United States dollars 
on November 27, 1935. This rate applies to holders 
of permits buying in the “ open " market. 

** Free’ market sight rate on October 31, 10-51 
sucres per United States dollar. 

Sight rate on New York is maintained at 1 quetzal 
per United States dollar, but a commission of 
1 per cent. is charged by the Banco Central for 
the sale of drafts. 

Nicaragua.* Official selling rate was established at 110 cordobas 

per 100 United States dollars on November 26, 
1934. 


Colombia.* 


Ecuador.* 


Guatemala. 


Salvador. Sight rate on October 31, 1935, 2-51 colones per 
United States dollar. 
Venezuela. Sight rate on New York was maintained in October 


at 3-90} bolivares per United States dollar. 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
NEw ZEALAND 
































| Lendon on Australia and Austrailia and New Zealand 
New Zealand oa London® 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
N alta | Zen. New |traal N 
New tralia a- New ew 
Austratie Zealand | (any | land Australia Zea- (any | Zea- 
Mail) (apy land | Mail)} land 
Mail) 
i si ot 125 124 125 124 |125§ | 124} 
Alr ; Ord. } Air 4 Ord. Air Orda 
Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail Mail | Mail 
Sight......... | 128; | 1259 | 1259] 1254 | 1244 | 124 124 1234 125 124%, 
30 days 1268 \1 1254 | 126 on - 124 124 1233 (125 124 & 
60 days... | 1274 | 1279 | 1269 | 126% ss 124 124 123 |125 1244 
90 days. 1278 | 1275 41 127 ou 124 123 1229 (125 1244 





® All rates (Australian and New Zealand) new based on £100—LONDON 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for week ended December 5, 1935, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP 
Gold Imported into Great Britain 


and Northern Ireland, week ended 
December 5, 1935 


GOLD 


Gold Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
December 5, 1935 























From | Bullion® | Coint To | Bullion* Coint 
s . £ j é £ £ 
British S. Africa.... ] 1,797,703 e Denmark ........... 228 oh 
Tanganyika.......... 4,057 i Netherlands ....... 237,459 §,400 
_ SRE 2,943 251,399 
British India .. 482.222 7 Prance...........+.+. 6,247 { ear 
Australia ....... 22,468 ; Switzerland......... 2.860 ; 
New Zealand 56,940 ; Italy...... ae 39,094 5 
Canada ....... ss s 200,000 | Other countries ... 495 = 
ST nentscecenss 3,356 sie 
Netherlands ........ | 126,080 |{ $458 
Belgium.............. 4,858 ; 652 
a 41,795 
TU sesennichonenes 1,754,796 \. 307,269 
Switzerland 98 5,643 
Spain 6,362 
es eh 2,809 
Virgin Islands of 
St + ee ea 28,462 
PII ccosiisntunn 11,150 ; 
Other countries ... 3,765 1,290 
ora a7 |S 246,486 gap ana |S 251,399 
BE acescienes 4,279,577 If 354,766 PN wiiciinta 286,383 If area? 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 





Silver Imported into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
December 5, 1935 


Silver Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
December 5, 1935 























From | Bullion*® | Coint To Bullion* Coint 
; £ £ f é 
Hong Kong ......... iia 20,387 | Aden and Depen- : 
Australia eaiaileeiiens 35,881 £00 GORGES 00. 00000000 ao 5,420 
I ii enciinasbis 9.638 ns Canada............... 1,622 , 
Netherlands ... 12,660 Denmark ........... 1,275 en 
BVD ......scccescoeee 7,185 see Netherlands ....... . tu 
Belgium............... 20,829 227 } France ........... 12,200 
=e 26,637 568 | Switzerland ........ ; 17 
Sl nepninnndbhniniine S08 | $1,747 | U.S.A. ............... | 2.938838 
ER chacissbiresescks 1 436,030 ae $16 
; | j ~09 Other countries . 1,335 { 416 
Other countries 109 Id cen | 39 
ileal ae eee = 
‘i 1,109 G6 
TNE gevesennte $49,477 If 23'469 | Totals.......... | 2,750,050 { 5.408 


* At current market value. 7 Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
entered at face value and shown in ffalics. Other coin is entered at current market value 
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GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENG 
1935 ARRIVALS Ae 
; ee Wits 
RD senetienets vectnnsetntenandsin Nil | Nov.29 . saaenea { 
a on Nil | OF SD cratttteessees wi 
NI Diciiaiesncehidhiii eeu Nil ne } 
i IE serene: eto. oa... : 
so GD -eptemantane-seecemnsenesenemn owe = Nal Soe eee 
n 5 = Oe 8 6 © come. 
. Total i 352,217 Total 
Movement essen rae ” on ae S, 185 (inclusive) €352,217 j 
‘ : a 8 neeeeerseseceseseeses 1 570.904; 
Movement April 29, 1938 to December's tae acess toctusive) Eur 
eeeeee sreeeeevewereseeersesesses £62.25 OnE 
GOLD MARKET 
Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company wri eat 
1935, as follows :— , ee SEP 8 Rosember 4 es 
The Bank of England gold reserve agains tes jgcanquilla 
£197,632,279 on the 27th ultimo, as sens “£197 1891 . r 
on the previous Wednesday. Purchases of bar gold anno “ i Ba 
by the Bank during the week amounted to £776 89] ae “pd OVER 
41,500,000 of bar gold was dealt with at the daily fixing Qo a 
the week; there were one or two special orders in the aaa aid 
and prices have been maintained at a premium over gold exchan, . 
parities. — sale 
Although the political crisis in France is not yet at an end, there out 
has been an abatement of the drain of gold from the Bank of France team Dot 
As compared with the return for November 15th, that for be 
November 22nd shows a reduction in the gold holding of alk ' ony 
£18,200,000, but withdrawals since have been on a very mv\ Buda bet 
smaller scale. owen mie 
Quotations during the week : es 
Equivalent val — 
Ver fine ounce _ of £ sterling Hoge Tea 
November 28 ..........0000000. 140s. 11d. 12s. 0-694. ja Rub 
m ON ipa 141s. O4d. 12s. 0-564. wala 
7 nen 141s. Ofd. 12s. 0-56d, ‘eal 
REE TS « vscicnxsocscdssecesne 141s. Od. 12s. 0-60d Rajah All 
in i sichsnehartnioaniaineasiieaies 141s. Id. 12s. 0-524. ror 
ical 140s. 11fd. 12s. 0-654 —_ 
ON a es 141s. 0-O8d. = 12s. 0-60d Backwat 
INNO ciccicnckuhiniiaanne 140s. 114d. 12s. 0°65d. ~~ 
The s.s. “ Viceroy of India,"’ which sailed from Pombay on bade 
November 30th, carries gold to the value of about £597,000, of which — 
£505,000 is consigned to London and 492,000 to New York. slung 
neinion 
nociala 
SILVER MARKET sion 
During the week movements in the dollar exchange influenced co 
the price at which the American Treasury made their purchases is _o 
the London market and the cash price varied between 29 4d. and ete 
293d. The two months’ price was unchanged at 28jd. until to-de) wey | 
when it declined to 28 jd. — 
Purchases for America continued steadily and there was further British 


China selling; re-selling by the Indian Bazaars was also in evidence Bish 
but there was a little buying for the same quarter as well as some srash 
carrying forward of bull commitments. 

The dollar/sterling exchange may continue to be a factor, but no 
wide variation from the present level is anticipated in the svar 
future. 

@uotations during the weck :— 


In LonDOoN 





In New YORK 





Bar silver per oz. std. Cents pe! of 

Cash Two Months’ Ounce dap 

delivery delivery 999 fine ee 

OV. BB scone 29 Ad. 283d. Nov, 27 ....-- 65, 
i aires 29 4d. 28id. a; pee = nga 

00 BD ccncee 29 &d 28 jd. nq BD ncceee 65. ay 
ae 294d 28)d. 90 owes 69. ta 
0 D evcescone 293d. 284d. Dec. 2 ......++ - iat 

pe ccccncese 29 Ad. 28 Hd. vg: BD ecessees 3; a 
Average .....000. 29-208d. 28-865d. Moi 
Bat. 6 eves -. 294d. 28 4d. - we 
The highest rate of exchange on New York sacented Sane the i 
period from the 28th ultimo to the 4th instant was $4°9, @n° | 
lowest $4-923. ‘en 
Statistics for the month of November :— i _ 
Bar silver per oz. std. Bar Gol: 2 

Cash Two Months mn oe 

delivery delivery od . ‘' . 

Highest price ...... 294d. 29 fd. oo Md. s 
Lowest price ...... 29 4d. 28}d. nals. 3-464 ' 
ee 29-2837d. 28 -9880d. . n 
x 

se old > 

The directors of the London County Freehold and -_ +e i 
Properties, Ltd., announce that Mr F. E. C. U v tant general U 
secretary of the company, has been appointed assis appointed , 


manager, and that Mr J. F. PD. Yerbury, A.C.A., has been 
secretary. oa allel 
The directors of the Eagle Star and British Dominions , 
Company, Ltd., have appointed Mr J. B. awn purer of the 
who has for the past four years been the assistant 4. G, Simons 
company, to the position of assistant secretary. ares as assistant 
F.1.A., has been appointed to succeed Mr Ant 
actuary. 
Mr F. W. Mottley has been appointed Susopes 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Succ 
T. J. Smith. 


nsurance 


an freight man® Mi 
jing the late 
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COMPANY NEWS eu 


on British Empire Fixed Trust certificates, Series ‘‘ A," in respect of dividends received 

by the trust for the half-year ended October 31, 1935, will be paid at the rate of 7.993d 

net per sub-unit, on Decemnber 1, 1935, to certificate holders registered at the close of 

— Rate % per Annum, except 


business on October 31, 1935. The total distribution for the year’s operation of the trust 
where marked % or Stated Dividend for 


oi 1.4967d. tax free per sub-unit, compared with 10.81908d. tax free per sub-unit for 
in Whole Years 
* Interim div. f Final div. 


IND, COOPE AND ALLSOPP, LTD.—The directors recommend a final dividend of - 
per cent. actual less tax on the ordinary stock (making 25 per cent. for the year end 

September 30, 1935), payable December 17, 1935; to transfer to public house improve- 
ment and licence reserve £61,164, bringing this reserve up to £225,000; to general reserve 
£50,000, bringing this reserve up to £850,000; and to carry forward the sum of £359,450. 


THE PROVINCE OF BUENOS AYRES WATERWORKS COMPANY, LTD.—The 
directors have decided to defer consideration of the payment on account of the dividend 


on the company’s 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares until the results of the 1935 
accounts are known. 


with : 
Rent Veer CARRERAS, LTD.—The directors recommend a final dividend of 20 per cent. on the 
r ordinary and ‘‘ A” and ‘“‘B" ordinary, making 35 per cent., less tax, for the year, 
a together with a bonus of Is. per share on the ordinary and ‘* A" ordinary £1 shares 
RAILWAYS and 14d. on the 2s. 6d. ‘‘B" ordinary. Last year the dividend rate was the same, but 
i as Raley a there was no bonus. The preluninary statement shows that net profit for the year to 
paranqu BANKS October 3lst last was £942,007, an increase of £137,065. The balance is struck after 
suok of New South Wales writing off all charges, including advertising, depreciation, and directors’ remuneration. 
tae : 


Name of Company Interim or 
Final 


Comparison 


Interim | Date of 
or Pay- 
Final ment 


Latest 
Year 


Previous 
Year 


tuuavs Bank (Domunioa Colonial 
I Overseas) “A and“ B 
“ntral Hanover I 

‘quan = 

- ai 

Wan INSURANCE 


GENERAL FIXED TRUST (Commotity Series ‘*A’’),—The managers of 


the British General Fixed Trust announce a distribution of 4.8d. net per sub-unit payable 


January 15, 1936, on their commodity series ‘* A” 


in respect of dividends received by 


the trustee for the half-year ended November 29, 1935, corresponding with a distribution 


= sub-unit of 1.6d. net paid on January 15, 1935, for the broken period ended 
November 30, 1934. 


Son Life Assul aoe 

saa AND RUBBER 
mugger lea 

jgam Dooars Tea 

Rrasmapootra TCR s+ eccccecesere 

Bruso Darjeeling Ten 

Antsd Indian Tea 

Buila Beta Tea 

3ua Dooars Tea 

Doamal Ted .++---eeerereenes ; 

Doma lea 

Jyolahat TCR...ceccereeeeseseseeeereees 

Harmulty Tea.. 

Hove Tea 

wa Rubber eeeseee 

lankapara Tea... 

test Rivet TOR o..cccccseccecceoeeess 

Weenglass TeA ...0....ceccreceeeeeeees 

najab Alli Tea 


TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST COMPANY, LTD.—The directors have decided to 
recouunend that the sum of £25,000 be transferred to general reserve, and the payment 
on December 20th next of a final dividend on the crdinary capital of 10 per cent. (less 
income tax at the rate of 3s. 5d. in the 4) amounting to £331,666 13s. 4d. (making 15 per 
cent., less tax, for the year), leaving £136,902 3s. 1Id. to be carried forward. The net 
revenue for the year, after deducting all charges and expenses for management, etc., 
— providing for taxation, amounts to £527,103 16s., as against £758,409 17s. Ild. 
ast year. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


MONTHLY GROSS AND NET RECBIPTS 


Receipts for Month 
Ended Sept. 30, 1935, 
compared with 
Month of Sept., 1934 


Aggregate 
Nine Months 1935 
compared with 
Nine Moaths 1934 


De- 
scrip- 
tion 


Ending 


Months 


endian ot pee 
vpunjuni Bheed lea . 

Mee MINING 
Rakwater buaes . 
Consoluiated Goldieds of 
lealand 

Ex-Lands Nigena 


honata Keefs Gold. 
London and Khodesiag Mining.... 
Lupaarus View Ketate 
laquan and Abosso Mines 

VIHER COMPANIES 
{erated Bread... ; 
isociated Breweries .........00...++ 
avery (W. and T.)... 
farclay, Perkins and Co, 
datou Transport (Def.) 
British Borneo Petroleum 
“ntisd Columbia Power “* A” 


Atlantic Coast 


Atchison Topeka 


Baltimore and 


Boston & Maine 


Central ot New 
Jersey ...... 
Chesapeake 
and Ohio ... 
Chicagoand N. 
Western 
Chicago, Bur- 
lington, etc. 
Chicago Great 
Western ... 
Chicago, Mil. 
and St. Paul 


Gross 
Nett 
Gross 
Nett 
Gross 
Nett 
Gross 
Nett 
Gross 
Nett? 
Gross 
Nett 
Gross 
Nett 
Gross 
Nett 
Gross 
| Nett 
Gross 
Nett 


499,760 
2,527 ,U63] + 
113,464 
9,689°707| 
3,510,355} 
7,391,152 
$59,941 
7,853,606] -+ 
1,361,629 
1,484,390 
232,314 
9,170,705 
806,95 


+ 132,387 
331,058 
38,764 
439,865 
382,69. 
42,693 
76,394 
$23,075 
146, 55s 


29,869,45 
1,631 ,48¢ 
97,393,864 
10,052,452 
104,221,570 
17,343,634 
32,378,761 
4,322,97¢ 
22,037, 82; 

2,048,804 
82,140,030 
27,034,365 


56,625,907] - 


1,132,321 
59,001, 16: 
3,566,967 
11,269, 108 
321 ,82t 
66,566,406 
741,945 


s 

— 441,525 
— 1,529,003 
+ 1,238,527 
— 2,421,586 
549,974 
962,922 
649,864 
130,807 
248,019 
369,791 
256,920 
428,343 
851,854 
— 2,442,824 

281,223 
— 4,629,271 
— 255,243 
— 536,314 
+ 900,217 
- 4,109,497 


49,218,075] — 1,576,579 
~ 2,591,997 


380,521 


Gross! 5,S91,127}—~- 27,720 
Nett | 277,275] - 
Gross} 1,967,505)-+ 200,13 99,s ~ 

| Nett 180,027) + 90,037 7 + 12,832 
kawanna & 


ot. 3 I{ Seer 3,803,335}+ 289,232] 33,15 - §90,926 
; col UNett §42,235 2,000,836] — 1,530,262 
Western ia ; 7 
Denver & Rio 9 Isent. 34 2,116,525 14,420,881] + 797,177 
Grande Wn. ab aaah 447,795 716,59)|— 792,741 
tos , < 6,630,410 $4,950,422] — 2,220,098 
Erie Railroad... x 1392'75514+ 500,314] —8,593,22e| — 1,384,545 
10,463,765] + 2,578,883) 58,067,254] +6,318,562 
4,600,875} +1,867,01¢] 14,966,411] +6,093,515 
8,592,715}+ 747,611 70,725, 208} + 3,181,214 
1,659,664|)+ 508,819] 7,525,064 — 2,108,938 
933,78U}-- 164,431 8, 550,63 962,277 
Nett 21,141} — 128,04¢ 462,161 783,435 
Gross} 2,954,928)+ 73,151} 26,719,771 270,637 
Nett | Dr. 115,588 52,142) 2,767,72.]~- 488,215 
Gross} 2,062,027) 4 18,137,85% 356,542 
Nett 98,863 613,221 1,118,649 
Gross} 6,825,006 54,767,765] + 2,606,297 
Nett 1,315,004 9,565,05¢] + 304,679 
Gross} 2,555,427 17,230,741] + 375,233 
Nett 795,606 637,301{— 80,647 
Gross} 2,493,547 19,467,360}— 593,146 
Nett |Dr. 69,868 233|De.3,173,50 i] — 1,306,439 
Gross} 6,755,379) 4- 338 54,188,741} — 1,379,441 
Nett 767,889) 4+ 435,250 3,100,653} — 2,270,785 
Gross! 26,750,528} 4+-3,510,511] 226,039,732} + 3,440,135 
Nett 3,810,178 24,061,602 + 605,668 
Gross} 3,016,979! 4 24,885,175]-- 312,054 
Nett 721,752 4,470,175] + 107,870 


Gros | 5,781,116] + — 311,171 
Nett 548,952) +- 403,647 +1,411,510 


[Gross] 6,629,332} + 627,594] 49,002,67¢]+ 307,034 
Nett | 2,371,346] -+ 5,099,725) + 327,193 
Gross! 6,143,953} - 65 326,: + 129,701 
Nett 2,035,713) 4 856 5.) — 2,091,065 
Gross| 31,139,641 +9,110,773 
Nett | 6,526,328] - + 2,788,325 
Gross} 2,460,918] 4 + 1,282,036 
Nett $44,112 + 409,036 
Gross} 4,021,451}- — 2,331,782 
Nett | 1,066,079 ~ 1,180,154 
Gross} 2,304,378 22,600,21;]— 658,270 
Nett |Dr. 198,024 1,152,902} — 319,150 
Gross! 14,249,612] 4 118,341,388] +6,612,607 
Nett | 1,876,461] +- 11,998,08}+ 513,948 
Gross! 7.263.907] +1,084,951| 60,301,28° | + 1,921,540 
Nett | 1,601,734) + 890,618] — 9,098,34*] + 342,554 
Gross} 3,919,881|+ 267,218] 30,988,010]— 893,351 
Nett 418,517|+ 243,233 378,343] — 1,929,199 
jross} 2,017,405/+ 56,876} 16,986,164}+ 526,457 
Nett §33,221|+ 57,957] 3,330,22s)— 120,628 
Gross} 13,157,853] + 1,339,351] 91,954,307] +3,231,078 

- 30)}4 Nett | 2,962,837/+ 425,194] 10,115,841} - 2,837,216 
Gross 30,346,142] + 1,475,885 


3,462,165) + eo 
Nett 436,257'+ 309,370! 3,141,016'+ 113,673 


{~ Net operating income. 


an Cleaner Chicago, Rock ~ 


Island, ete. 

Delaware and ey 

Same ; 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Nil® 

Ni 


July Muror Newspapers 
Sdinburgh and Dundee Invstmnt. 
ht Garden City 
forward Trust 
‘ulerick Hotels (5$% cum. pref.) 

“tow-Chaka’s Kraal Sugar .... 
siote om and Trust.......... 
mths Hughes Proprietaries...... 
harper (John) and Co. 

eHEKEYS , . 
fo.0orn Viaduct Land 
“ayenal lobacoo of Canada 
k all, Parsons, Clive and Co 

ey Glassworks ....... 
4ndon and New York Investment 
— ottish American Trust... 
; ‘a and Mediterranean Gas 
“ston, Thompson and Evershed 
*ctal Box .. 
. John) and Son 


Delaware, Lac- 


Gross! 
Nett 
Gross 
Nett 
Gross 
Nett 
Gross 
Nett 
Gross 


1/- p.s.* 
Same 
Nil® 
10%t 
Same 
Same 
Same 


Great Northern Sept. 3 


Illinois Central a 


International 
Gt. Northern 


Lehigh Valley... 


Long Island 
Railroad .. 
Louisville and 

Nashville ... 
Min., St. Paul 
and Sault ... 
Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas 
Missouri Pacific 
New York 
Central 
N. York, Chic- 
0,&St.Louis 
N. York, New 
Haven and 
Hartford ... 
Nortolk and 
Western 


Northern Pacific 


Pennsylvania 
Railroad ... 

Pere Mar- 
quette Rail. 

Reading Co. ... 


Seaboard “ 


Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
S°%t 

Same 


| Same 

ae River Land, ete. a : 

Sot: ‘s Brothers ... . re" 
a Motor Traction 1 : 
atsh Mot sa iy om 

au Co. ord. _ 

e 


Same 
Same 


uotype Corporation............... 
‘ewsua (H.) Sons and Co........... 


"isson’s Ca) 
i oo Breweries 


oo cs &© &© &© OO @®@ 


aden Scottish Conversion 
Netheld Pure Ice 


“ata London Gre hou: 
ints (Deerred) nen 
~> Western Gas and Wate 
WOday Pictorial Newspapers. see 
Smught Laundries , eteeee 


Tihercs a 
oe Caeeutities Trust ord. ..... 


@ 


a 


30 


_— 
_ a 


“hore 
-/0 
SE%* 
Bh°ot 
10% t 


23%° 
6}°,,t 


$24°%¢ Dec. Same a 
$13%,7] t10g%t | 3178 


+ Free f 
Also Nd. per meomne tax. (a) Paid on a larger capital. 
bd. per share out of profits on investments not subject to reduction of tax. 


TEAPE AD COMPANY (1919) AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES.— 
» Aree quarters to September 30, 1935, £271,097, against £228,583. 


interest, 51, 2.3 
against a mn as before. Preference dividend, £72,307, as before. 


FIXED TRUST CERTIVICATES.—National Provincial Bank, Ltd 
@ one ee half-yearly income distribution upon Commercial’ Fixed . 30 
te rate of 31 ]ad pad to certificate holders registered as at November 15, 1935, 

, » Ret per sub-unit on the due date December 15, 1935. 


wo 
= 


Same = 
163° t 163 
14°,* 15 
2%° oa 
oe (a)8 
Sh2ot 9 

_ 5 


269,599 08+ 
49,703,72, 
20,174,632 

2,802,22¢ 
37,937,377: 
8,555,37% 


ZR: 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


a: nee: © 


oe 
- 


oon 8 © 


Southern Pacific 


Southern Rail- 
way 

St. Louis-San 
Francisco ... 


Texas & Pacific 


oe © 


5 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 




































































































































































W 
Net Profit Appropriation l Co ae pall 
Balance |, After _ | Amount rs Perigg ho’ 
, oe -ay jailable ividen “TlOd Last 
Company Year from Pay ar — — ae - nana 
Ending ‘ Last Debea- Distri- Prefce. Ordinary Reserve, | Balance ener eo 
Account ture bution Deprecia-} Forward Net | Diy ter 9, 
Interest- Amount} Amount | Rate | #02, etc. Profit } deng 
£ £ £ £ % ; 
Banks | : , : _ . a 
Bank of Ldn. andS. America | Sept.30| 163,561] 209,913) 373,474 106,200 3 100,000) 167,274) 276 33 | wl 8X 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, | , #/6,331) 4 bate 
Colonial and Overseas) ... | Sept.30] 216,816] 473,401} 690,217 || 111,166] 135,654 5h 220,000) 223,397 409.907) ; be 
British Overseas Bank ...... Oct. 31} 66,639} 60,131] 126,770|| 60,000] 6 | 66,770] 62/333, soe 
National Bank of Scotland | Nov. 1 81,952} 270,273) 352,225 ai 136,400 16 135,000) 80.825 971597 - a 
Breweries | 525) 271,56 r —_— 
Ashby’s Staines Brewery ... | Sept.30] 33,352) 63,701] 97,053 || 5,812} 46,500) 20 11,815) 32,926) 56,154 on 
Benskin’s Watford Brewery | Sept. 30 143,399) 243,515) 386,914 || 19,500; 159,600 174 55,000! 152/814 290) 217 194 «pitt 
Brickwood and Company ... | Sept.30| 49,285] 157,784] 207,069 || 21,000] 82,092| 13 43,503| 60.474] 1280401 Jp Mtoe 
Massey’s Burnley Brewery | Oct. 31 807 3,059] 3,866 |}... ee on ee 3,866|Dr. 6.685} Great 
Phipps (P.) and Company... | Sept. 30 76,078) 145,108) 221,186); 8,750 99,563 133+ 35,000) 77,873) 131.74] 12} — 
Simonds (H. andG.)_...... Sept.30] 100,416] 162,444] 262,860|| 26,668} 75,364) 18 59,723) 101,105}... 7 ee 
Yates’s Castle Brewery ... |Sept.30] 13,512) 35,525] 49,037] 7,500] 17,500] 174 8,500} 15,537} 32,507} 45 oe 
Younger (Robert) ............ Sept. 30 19,376] 17,809}  37,185|| 5,000) 10,000} 124¢ 2,500! 19,685} 13,970] 4 : 
Financial Land, etc. — 
Beaumont Property Trust... | Sept. 30 5,866 33,904 39,770 || 10,390 14,531 73 7,019 7,830) 33,133) 7 
Bovril Australian Estates... | Jan. 31 7,529\ Dr. 11,778|Dr. 4,249 _ _ oe one Dr, 4,249|Dr 10,149 Sent bal 
Industrial Credit Co. ......... | Oct. 31 1,469} 26,995} 28,464 sid ait i 26,250} —2,214)(g) 13,554 — 
Mercantile Credit Co. ...... Sept. 30 3,299 30,922 34,221 6,962 8,137 7% 6,506} 12,616)... ron tal 
New Zealand Loan &c. ...... June 30 77,414 17,045 94,459 || 38,750 as a — 55,709} 89,038) with Orst 
Raleigh Cycle Holdings...... Nov. 30 2,913} 191,233] 194,146)! 46,500) 145,312) 15 ro 2,334} (f)148225] 11 seo bs 
Tobacco Securities Trust ... | Oct. 31| 132,298] 527,104] 659,402) 497,500 Nil } 25,000! 136,902| 758,410 £ "nee 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc. | . Sekt? 
Aerated Bread Co. ......... Sept.28| 43,398} 177,256) 220,654 || 36,042) 49,678) 5 90,330! 44,604] 172,368] 5 loes 
Callard, Stewart and Watt | Oct. 5 17,875 7,240; 25,115 || 5,250 as 7 19,000 865} 3,791 _ 
Frederick Hotels ............ June 30 79,505} 13,804)  93,309/| 13,750 wa os ae 79,559} 5,517 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
REID: nnvenconeceenss Dr 104,894 Dr. 18,685, Dv 123,575 _ ome ice sae Dvr123579) Dr 33,238 
Cargo Fleet Iron ............-. 46,980} 111,921 158,901 oe 20,000 2 45,000, 93,901} 56,191) 1 | 
Dorman Long and Co. ...... a 596,509] 596,509|| 185,768)... na 405,731] 5,010} 38,154] _ 
South Durham Steel, etc... 111,621} 147,725] 259,346 | 18,000) { 303011 Sac) | $55.00] 118,455] 92,489 ae Fe 
| aeJ Oe J v if 
Thornycroft (John I.) ...... 2,574) Dr 102,054\ Dr. 99,480 || ree .. (Dr. 66,017|Dr33,463|\Dr66,874 Ne 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation vated 
Associated Equipment ...... 233,984] 207,272] 441,256 || . | 93,750! 83 | 103,074) 244,432] 182,798] 5), mae 
Bluemel Bros. _............... 5,745 16,982 22,727 | 4,200) 9,000 10 500 9,027} 18,024 1 mide d 
Halford Cycle ............... 27,629 26,052 53,681 | 23,250 15 1,000! 29,431} 24,799) 15 
Jowett — a id 396] 33,744) = 34,140 || 7,259) 18,750} 15 1,500| 6,631]... | 5 
i { 
British Burmah Petroleum Dr. 57,045\Dr. 56,754\Dr113,799\| ... |. oi ...  |Dv113799|Dr58,379 
Steaua Romana (British) ... 34.649] 90.776. 125,425) 62,000 4 32,545) 30,880] 104,947] 4 | 
Rubber, etc. 
EE Ta cesniiniiivnnns 915 2,520 3,435 | 3,435, 28,406 = 
Glen Rubber ................-. Dr. 1,001\Dr. 348\Dr. 1,349 ai .. (Dr. 1,349\Dr. 778 
Male LeGROT 2.ccc02+0-0.--- 15,208 17,084 32,292 | 12,375 33 5,250) 14,667] = 12,719) —_ 
I iniel kal sk tatbinninescones Dr. 6,913\Dr.  310\Dr. 7,223) : a Dr. 7,223 5! aon 
Shipping bee 
British India Steam ......... 46,881] 144,855) 191,736 || 145,000 46,736) 144,951 ina 
Peninsular & Oriental Steam 153,886] 156,999} 310,885 || 152,000) 158,885} 151,269 = 
__ Shops and Stores | | tare 
Finlay and Co. ............... 30,507| 56,651) 87,158|| 1,938! 40,687) 15 12,411} 32,122) 47,024) Ie. _ 
Harrods (Buenos Aires) eos 75,399} 75,399 || 94,000) 12,657 5(d) |Dr. 31,258, ...___|Drl1,824) 5 ™ 
Jones (A.) and Sons.......... 563 5,818 6,381 || 4,063) 1,250 5 500} 68): 
South American Stores 5 14,797} 14,797)) |. | t.. 14,797 Dr 54246 
Telegraphs, etc. | - 
Amazon Telegraph............ 4,059} 21,298 )||_... 4,843 24 16,455| 6,762) tag 
Tramways and Omnibuses | we 
—E 49,378] 61,878 || 13,000, 28,000_— 8 8,000} 12,878] 41,502) & 
e 
Shannon (John) and Son ... 21,642) 43,404 wal 5,850} 140(b) 754| 27,048) 21,052) 14 - 
Dundee and London Invest. 18,7: ‘ ‘ ‘ 12,114] 12,735) ®: : 
London Scottish American.. 51 "184 153.997 17438 23.908 a 50,000} 62,653} 43,709) © 7 
Nelson Financial Trust... 26,013} 44,366 |] 91456] 14,894] 34 nes 90,016] 20,647} 3 \ 
Scottish Investment Trust.. 60,962 80,055 || 53,719 2.961 1} 10,000} 13,375} 52,155 B ¥ 
Stockhoklers Investment ... 14,220 28.257 || 12206 98 16,051} 8,831) - 
“ie Otl L Come . ’ ~ “** “ef *“* nant ‘ ‘ 
gostura Bitters ............ 24,751) 32,04 500} 6,597) ** 
Antigua Sugar Factory....... 6339) a2zazi|| |S eiel|S _ 36,609] 15,60, 
Avon India Rubber ......... 51,976 69,418 || 15,000)... a 36,835, 17,583] 27.849 
Bristol Industries.............. 37,679 49,616|| 3,940) 16,128} 10 17,262} 12,286 32,575) © 
British Tyre and Rubber ... 108,031] 140,593 || 17.438! 58,900] 94 28,670) 35,585) 109.400) 4° 
Carreras, Ltd.................... 898,990} 2,163,502 || 65,000] 708,626} 40 107,042)1,282,834| 755,169 331 
British Vacuum Cleaner ... 60,768 70,557 15 360 664 43,107| 12,090 40,275 - 
Hughes (Bernard) ............ 8,882} 10,887] 1,628] 3,798] 10 1000; 4,461) 6.149) © 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha 51,186 58.490 02'750) 6.000 6 20.000 9,740 26,053} : 
Ingall, Parsons, Clive & Co. 9,827} 21,962 || ~41442| 3.668} 10 2,000] 11,852, 8928) I 
eS ren 11,663 15,377 A 8,200 2 3,477 3.700} 9,91 13 , 
Manbré and Garton ......... 321,736} 518,603 || 35,000 160,534; 14(a) 21,700} 198,169 303,212) 1 4-49 
Power-Gas Corporation ..... 17,005 29,144 see aeee Tae 2,000) 12,144 14.41 oo 
Sessex BREE oncnsnevencesnoves 46,283}  53,705|| 9,300} 27,900) 18(0) 8,500} 8,005 42.4 7 
vignts’ Ropes ............... ‘ 31,308 46,335 3,210 11.250 73 15,000} 16,875 28, , 
t Free of income tax. (a) Ordinary shares. c) 10-971d. on deferred — 
(d@) Interest on funding certificates. (e) “B” sien shares. ( fy Robenary 13, 1934, to sieiiataial y 1934. (g) Ten mont 


(g) March 18, 1935, to September 30, 1935. 
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a. 
WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 


gall WAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
Me ———— ooo, 


Aggregate Gross Receipts 1935 





Gross Receipts 






























week ended December 1, compared with 1934 
1935 48 weeks 

y Werk ended (£000) (4000) 
Kor 29 1935 | Miles —e “ea ae 2 “on - : 
ig) Werk ended Open 2 3/93/38 a 34a 3 g ae 3 Wo 
Nov. 90, 1935 i*]35 al: S 8 - (148 ED 
8 5.3) BSjF ole B/ 89) gol esies 

~ % > = Oe x 

1935 3,749 162! 191! 121! si2\ 474 9,823! 8,748) 4,782! 13,528! 23,351 

Genat ed 3.749 | 171 189 108 297] 468]] 9,703 8,654 4,788 13,442 23,145 
Wee )945| 6.398 | 265 385 281 666) 931/] 15,178 15148 10808 25,956 41,134 
pL aN regal a 330 259 374 259 633! 892'| 14,858 15198 10923 26,121 40,979 





71935, 6.923 | 380 486 291 777 1,157, 23,196 21694 11093 32,787 55,983 
‘934! 6.927 | 384° 472, 267: 739 1,123 22,820 21495 10951 32,446. 55,266 

9952171 | 243 70) 43 113, 356 | 14,392 2,950 1,440 4/390 18,782 
sora (loggl 2.178 | 241) 71) 43 114] 335|13,993 3,123, 1/478) 4/601) 18,598 





a 
Scott: 














ncn Acasa aaneacbbineal accesses cement scnamcaniene 


7935 19180 1050 1132 736 1868 2,918 62,589 48538 28123 76,661 .139250 
al» {1994/19191} 1055 1106 677.1783 2,838 61,374 48470 28140) 76,610, 137934 














neal aden cient ci 























——eeeere eee] Coane | cee eee) joe 
f 80 | 1:7 O-5 2-2] 121-7) ... | w. | 24-6 146-3 
bla 004 80 | 1-7, . 0-6 2-3) 120-3) ... | ... | 24-9 145-2 
Grat [1935] $49] 7-3. . 14-3 21-6) 504-2) 455-6 959-8 
"\ortern 11934) $62] 7-6. 11-5 19-1! 481-3 424-9 906-2 
Great f 1935. 2,124 117-6) - 46-3 63-9 1175-8 1722-9 2898-7 
rat tase 2,158 18-1! ... 42-3 60-4 1149-0 1609-0 2758-0 














ComPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PeERiopDs, 1943 and 1934 
,U00'’s omitted) 


Great LMS. | L.N.E.R | Souther 

















Western 
reer cree cece cec cree c cnn seen ee a 
Send balf-vear 1934 compared £ £ £ é 
wtb second half-year, 1933: 
Gross increase or decrease... + 148 + 659 + 528 + 168 








Fm half-year 1935, compared 
mtd orst half-vear 1934 
Gross increase or decrease ..... + 78 
Seond half-year 1935, compared 
with second half vear, 1934 
2 weeks to Dec. 1, 1935 ...... + 128 


+ 299 - 2 + 8 


+ 408 + 181 + 180 
SA] + 








Weekly average second half 1935] + 184) + 8,5) + 84, 


Last weeh 1935 compared with 





1934. resin tauan + 6 + <3 + 39 + I 
LONDON TRANSPORT 
Compared with corre- 
sponding period of 
®Takings last vear 
Week ending November 30, 1935 .......... caaaieinein = £544,600 — 12,400 
Aggregate 22 weeks ending November 30, 1935... £11,966,500 + 204,900 


* For an explanation of the manner in which the figures are made up, see the 
Economist, March 17, 1934, page 610 


Now.—The receipts this year include receipts of bus and coach undertakings not 
turted by London Transport in the corresponding period of last year In order to 
uit a comparison with the previous year, the figures for that year have been adjusted 
% the basis of the best information available. 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 


i 






Gross Aggregate 


for Week Receipts 











1935 | + or — 1935 + or— 
INDIAN 
| 1935 , Rs. Rs. Rs. | Rs. 
~The senens | 30 Oct. 31 1300] +5,78,8001 — 33.134 94,30,784 — 15,20,333 
leg & N Western! 22 |NOY: 10, 292) $1,09,500]+ 60,000, 11,57,500 — 12,100 
tN Western} 7 | 20 2,114) 39,72,266]+ 44,469, 43,553,614 + 1,36,172 
Spur. | 30 (Oct. 31) 3,268, $25,27,000| + 2,66,426 4,89,93,541 +40,43,474 


bontay, Bar. C.1 | 33 Nov. 20 3,072) 


bts tame | 2 $31,83,000) + 2,22.000 6,63,79,000 + 1,99 000 






14S. 10} 3,230] $17,70,000| +2'45,571 4,29'95.257 — 36,77,737 
sats Kumaon | 7 | 20] 546] $1,43,912|— 18,473 | 7,36,197 — 31,108 
Q. 32 101 2,526' $13,04,188 + 81,543 3,27,62,598 — 16,66,305 





































¢ 11 days 3 10 days. 
CANADIAN 
Caatian Nation: j 1935 | { $ { $ $ | $ 
ai Sana | 46 — 30 23688 + 4,583,827) + 255,034! 158,209,796 +6,661,775 
| 46 | 8017224! | +3;647,000 + 316,000] 8,097,000, + 3,260,000 
t 9 days. 
mm SOUTH AMERICAN 
asta (Chili 19% 
td Bolivia) ae 48 —" | £ | £ oa £ =o £ ‘ 

: 830 12,940°— 3,280 598,520] — 114,530 
Mpatioe NB... | 22 Noy. 30! 753 J 132,900 + 8,000] 3,079,100] + 221,100 
u | *{7,808 + 504 180,876)4+ 14,783 

tod Pacific... | 22 30' 2.806 J $1,268,000, + 58,000} 27,581,000] + 1,601,000 
BA Central . on ." *£74,501 + 3,741] 1,620,253) + 110,213 
aoe 2 16... | $101,800,+ 4,600) 2,471,700] - 56,300 
“St. Southern | 29 30' 5.085 J $3,836,000} — 144,000) 44,274,000] — 1,245,000 
ew "| 4 °4107,873 — 7,916) 2,600,842]— 44,728 

tera 22 30} 1.930 $843,000; + 83,000} 14,909,000]— 643,000 
tang 1. £49,530, + 5,086] —875,826|— 27,868 
,» Atgentine . | 22 30° 3,700 J 21,957,950 + 251,900] 43,887,850] — 206,100 
*°U Uruguayan os | ot £115,038) + 15,269) 2,578,193] + — 16,966 
> lm (Rast Rat) | 29 30; 273! £14,165'+ 2,350] = 210,963{— 157,685 
rR N Bat). | 99 30; 311 {2,983 + 267 34,374]— 2,291 
“Um OW. Bat,” | 39 a - f1,418 + 390 24,587/+ 4,793 
( ate ‘ {901 + 67 16,723] + 433 
“tobe Central... 2 301.218 S $504,000 + 34,000} 11,534,000] + — 76,000 
bate Ri mo") *£29,610 + 2,120 677,570] + 12,140 
A ioe... 22 30’ gio J t£184,000 — 59,600! 4,330 900}— 33,2 
*Westa of Basa | 4s | *£10,834 — 3,435, 254,410) + 578 
\epoldina. . 30, 1,082 £8,600 — 6,200] 369,700] — 53,100 
Dns. 48 30' 1,818 £Ms1718000 + 288,000) 73,439,000] + 906,000 
ing Term} ie 0£19,256 — 1,717; 863,055] 200,762 
ne P'] #31 30)... | Ms. 310,000 + 12/000 14,402,000] + 394.000 
free? Central. | 29 | pos = a a{8,784 + 3,520 139,621] + 16,838 

incendie 29 30; 2,451,000 + 1446000 42,997,000] + 21651000 
We Pauio . 39, 100 Col. 14,410 — 4,090 ——_—-263,846]/+ 36,169 
tea | 87 24° 1533 { Ms1950000 — 182,000 97,940,000] + 12,988000 

o Havana. | 99 “? \ 022,019 — 9,961. 1,189,971 83,601 
None 30_ 1,353 13,394 — 3,195  342,574]~ 19,564 
‘ten at average Race iecaeietiemene: 





Com, market rate ficial rate during week ended Nov. 30—17-02 pesos to the {. 
bCont@tbVe fizures for * Months. $ Receipts in Argentine Pesos 
Werted at the oe converted at official rate ruling in 1935 
Fate as a result of a decision of the High Court. 
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OTHER OVERSEAS 





Egyptian Delta | 1935 | l £ oe £ { £ 

_ tight Railways. | $3 Nov. 20 928) $10,250 + 2,016! 154,551 + 5,305 
Egyptian Markets. | 48 3. 1.737 — 16) «77,678 — ~—-2,348 
Gr Sourhn of Spain | 47 | 23 104) Ps. 44,520 — 22,766 2,118,012 — $20,550 
Mexican Railway 48 23 «4433 $329,700 + 36,000 5,430,100 + 530,600 


3 10 days. 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 





























1935 brs. rs. Frs. Frs. 
Suez Canal ......... | 46 INov. 20 | $26,540,000 + 5710000 780,160,001 + 29950000 
3 10 days. 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
| 1935 | | 
Anglo- Argentine 48 ‘Dec. 2! 3283 $643,418 + 23,133] 30,315,251'+ 718,641 
B. Aires |.acroze .. | 20 Nov. 17, $69,632 — 1,000) 1,344,657 + 24,025 
suruey Colne and | | ; 
. eens Trspt. 1 30 76) £4,932 + % 
Calcutta Tramways 1 30 Rs. 1,16,600 + 1,433 see 
Isle of Thanet Eiec | 46 20 £3,061 + 211 162,591) + 11,241 
Liverpool Corp... 33 27 £28,610 + 376) =—-1,006,710'+ =19,321 
Madras Electric lit 30 Rs. 43,362 — 2,310 11,52,800 + 293 
* Mouths 
1 | eee ee 
| 2! De. Receipts for Month | Receipts to Date 
Company it | Ending} scrip- | ——-— Sere penne 
|= | on 1935 + or — | 1935 + or — 
ad 1 
Cape Electric Tram- | | | 
ae | 1 |Oct. 31] Gross £43,660 é 





Conation Posite... 50 (O:t. 30) Geom $14,193,000! + 1,446,000! 106,238,000! + 2,585,000 
v00 





: r 4 | Net | $4,249,000\+ 149,000) 15,636,000) — 2,135, 
Costa Rica........... 110 |Oct. 31; Gross! ‘£11,634|— -2012| | «55,349/- 81136 
International Rlys. | | 
of C. America ... [10 j|Oct. 31} Gross $294,856*| — 11,293) 3,844,110;— 101,941 
| Net | $60,938t)+ 3,582) 1,522,087,+ 64,657 
La Guaira and Cara-! | } 
SLT |11 |Nov. 30) Gross £3,260) + 175) 41,145)+ 1,995 
Midland Rly. of W. | 
Australia ......... 4 a on £17,060) + a” 54,262) — 2,092 
| 





¢ Revenues and expenses earned or incurred in Salvadorian colones converted at 
rate of 2-5 colones for $100 approximately current rate instead of at 2 colones for $1-00 
as in 1934. 





REPORTS AND NOTICES 





BANKS 


BANK OF SCOTLAND.—Mr David Duncan, assistant manager at 
the City office of the Bank of Scotland, retires at the end of the 
year on pension on attaining and, in fact, passing the age limit, 
after over 48 years of service, of which the last 16 years have been 
in his present position, which he has occupied with conspicuous 
success. He retires to the regret of the directors and officials and 
of his many friends in the City and at home and abroad, and their 
good wishes go with him for many years of enjoyment of his well- 
earned leisure. He is to be succeeded by Mr Alexander Ballinghali, 
one of the assistant superintendents at the head office of the Bank 
in Edinburgh. 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND.—Net profits of the National 
Bank of Scotland for the year to November 1, 1935, amounted to 
£270,273, compared with £271,597. Dividend is maintained at 
16 per cent., less tax. British Government securities at {17,789,000 
show an increase of about a million and a-half over those of the 
previous year. The value of these investments is in excess of the 
figures appearing in the balance sheet. The balance sheet total is 


£42,731,896. 
INSURANCE 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY—(New Business 


FiGcurEs).—The total ordinary hfe assurance business (after 
deduction of re-assurances) completed by this company during the 
vear ended November 15, 1935, was £3,912,286 as against {3,488,695 
for the previous year. This result shows an increase on the year’s 
ordinary life business of over £400,000 and is a record in the history 
of the company. In addition, the amount of group life assurance 
completed during the year was £468,672, and new deferred annuity 
business was written during the year securing £333,943 per annum 
including £174,832 per annum of group deferred annuities. The 
sum of £547,828 was received for the purchase of immediate 
annuities of £49,067 per annum. 


RUBBER 


MALAYA GENERAL CO., LTD.—Report for year to August 31, 
1935, shows that under the Regulation Scheme the output was 
reduced to 2,241,000 Ibs., as against 2,936,300 lbs. Profit is lower 
at £20,577, against £31,952. The ordinary dividend has been 
reduced from 16 per cent. to 10 per cent. for the year, less income 
tax 4s. 6d. in f. The carry forward is increased from £11,535 to 
£12,037. Reserve is unchanged at £100,000. Properties stand at 
4226,062 or about {42 per planted acre. Investments, which 
consist almost entirely of government securities, are on the books 
at £99,737, being considerably below the market value on the date 
of the balance sheet. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BRITISH TAR PRODUCTS, LTD.—The plant and machinery during 
the year ended September 30, 1935, have been maintained in good 
order and condition, and additions have been made at a cost of 
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£4,849. Market conditions, particularly with regard to pitch, 
have been somewhat difficult, the tendency of the price of this 
commodity being downward, and the supply in excess of the demand. 
The investments, which have been increased from {114,201 to 
£136,747, with the market value as on September 30, 1935, of 
£129,869, have since the close of the company’s year further appre- 
ciated, their value on November 19, 1935, being £132,492. The 
net profit for the year is £55,277, showing an increase of £3,457 
over last year’s figures. Ordinary and preferred ordinary share- 
holders again receive 15 per cent. dividend. The directors write 
£5,000 off goodwill and contracts, and carry forward £4,040 (being 
an increase of £563 over the amount brought in). 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY.—Consolidated income 
account for the nine months ended September 30, 1935, shows net 
profit, $3,293,893-09. Certain subsidiaries outside of North 
America are included for the nine months ended August 31, 1935. 
The earnings for the nine months are equivalent to $10-62 per 
share on the preference stock and after deducting the preference 
dividend requirements for the nine months to $1-06 per share on 
the common stock outstanding, this compares with $1-00 earned 
on the common stock in the corresponding nine months of 1934. 
The regular preferred quarterly dividend of $1-25 has been declared 
payable February 1, 1936, to shareholders of record January 2, 
1936; also a dividend on the Common Shares of twenty-five cents 
payable December 31, 1935, to shareholders of record December 6, 
1935. 


UNITED MOTORS, LTD.—The reduction of the company’s pre- 
ference share capital has been confirmed by the Court. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA COMPANY.—The report for year ended 
June 30, 1935, shows the amount available for dividend is 
£82,892 16s. 5d. The directors recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 5 per cent. and a bonus of 24 per cent. (equal to Is. 6d. 
per share), which will absorb £39,885 10s. 6d., and carrying forward 
£43,007 5s. 1ld. Since the date of the balance sheet the company 
has purchased further £85,000 local loans 3 per cent. stock, thus 
bringing up its holding in this security to £100,000; £5,000 Rhodesia 
and Mashonaland Railways 6 per cent. consolidated debentures, 
which increases that holding to £15,000; and £5,000 London 
Passenger Transport ‘‘C"’ stock. The company’s share interests 
in the companies operating in Germany are again shown as a 
separate item in the balance sheet. Having regard to exchange 
restrictions in force in Germany, it is difficult to determine the 
exact value of these interests. Operations have been resumed at 
the Abenab Mine, and production was restarted in September, 
1935. 


MEXICAN BONDHOLDERS COMMITTEE.—The British bondholders 
committee of Mexican bondholders, as a result of recent corre- 
spondence with the Mexican authorities in London and in Mexico, 
advises its supporters to retain their holdings in Mexican Govern- 
ment and National Railway securities. The recent activity in 
Mexican bonds may, it is stated, tempt holders to sell, but the 
committee believes that the recent rise in prices will be justified 
by events in the near future, and hopes to be able to make an 
official announcement during the next few days. 


VACTRIC, LTD.—The first report for the period to September 30, 
1935, shows profit, after expenses and management remuneration, 
etc., amounted to £44,368. A final dividend of 7.763d. per share 
is to be paid, making 10-763d. per share, or 22} per cent., per 
annum, less tax for the period from December 13, 1934, to September 
30, 1935. The directors recommend that £2,028 be transferred to 
capital reserve in respect of the profits earned prior to incorporation. 
£3,000 to the redeemable preference share cumulative sinking fund, 
and £5,000 to general reserve. A sum of £3,221 is carried forward, 
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DAILY MAIL AND GENERAL TRUST.—A further considerable ex- 
pansion in earnings is revealed in the report for the year to Sept- 
ember 30, 1935. Total income is up from £328,668 to £387,450. 
Income tax and working expenses absorb £85,962 and the preference 
dividends require £60,000. The final dividend and bonus of 8} per 
cent. again bring the year’s distribution up to 11} per cent., leaving 
£143,595 to be carried forward. 


SLATERS AND BODEGA, LTD.—Trading profit for year ended 
September 30, 1935, before providing for National insurance, is 
up from £105,738 to £107,142, and other income amounts to £4,209, 
against £4,155. Net profits, after providing for fees, tax, de- 
preciation, etc., are nearly £6,000 higher at £38,466. The ordinary 
dividend is again 5 per cent., less tax. The carry-forward is raised 
from {2,485 to £5,108. 


R. A. LISTER AND COMPANY, LTD.—The profits for year ended 
September 30th were £112,677, comparing with £80,869 for the 
previous year. The dividend on the ordinary capital, which was 
increased last year by a 25 per cent. capital bonus, is raised from 
74 per cent. to 10 per cent. An amount of £15,000 is placed to 
reserve, against nothing last year, and {£10,000 is allocated to 
pensions. After providing for the preference dividend, commis- 
sions, tax, etc., the carry-forward is raised from £50,991 to £58,805 





OIL OUTPUTS 





ANGLO-IRANIAN O1Lt ComPANY, Ltp.—Production in Iran for the 
month of October amounted to 587,000 tons, making a total of 
6,125,000 tons for the first ten months of 1935. 


British CONTROLLED OILFIELDS, Ltp.—Production for the 
week ended November 16th: Venezuela, 14,744 barrels; Trinidad, 
28,487 barrels; total, 43,231 barrels. Production for the week 
ended November 23rd: Venezuela, 15,052 barrels; Trinidad, 
27,111 barrels ; total, 42,163 barrels. Production for the week ended 
November 30th: Venezuela, 14,857 barrels; Trinidad, 28,386 
barrels; total, 43,243 barrels. 


Tue British BurMAH PETROLEUM Company, Ltp.—A cable- 
gram has been received from Burma reporting the production of 
crude oil by this company for the month of October as 30,249 
barrels. 


PuHe@nix OIL AND TRANSPORT Company, Ltp.—The gross pro- 
duction of crude oil of the Phoenix Group for November was 89,438 
tons. 


VENEZUELAN O1L Concessions, Ltp.—Production for the week 
ended October 19, 1935, was :—Bolivar District, 713,028 barrels; 
Maracaibo District, 30,525 barrels; total, 743,553 barrels. Produc- 
tion for the week ended October 26, 1935, was: Bolivar district, 
728,823 barrels; Maracaibo district, 29,355 barrels; total, 758,178 
barrels. Production for the week ended November 2, 1935, was: 
Bolivar district, 695,674 barrels; Maracaibo district, 29,563 
barrels; total, 725,237 barrels. Production for the week ended 
November 9, 1935, was: Bolivar district, 688,755 barrels; Mara- 
caibo district, 28,305 barrels; total, 717,060 barrels. Production 
for the week ended November 16, 1935, was: Bolivar district, 
669,885 barrels; Maracaibo district, 27,047 barrels; total, 696,932 
barrels. Production for the week ended November 23, 1935, was: 
Bolivar district, 718,305 barrels; Maracaibo district, 26,909 barrels; 
total 745,214 barrels. Production for the week ended November 30, 
1935, was: Bolivar district, 763,738 barrels; Maracaibo district, 
27,676 barrels; total, 791,414 barrels. 








COMMERCE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


THE principal commodity markets have been subjected to 
a variety of different influences during the past week. Price 
movements have consequently been irregular. 

Grain prices have declined during the past week. The 
bearish sentiment on the wheat markets was due in part to 
fears of selling pressure from France and to improved crop 
prospects in Australia and Argentina; but the major factor 
was the issue of an announcement by the Canadian 
Government of the personnel and policy of the new Grain 
Board. The three original members of the Board have 
resigned, their places being taken by Mr. J. R. Murray 
(chairman), Mr George McIvor (vice-chairman), and Mr 
Dean Shaw. That these appointments foreshadowed a 
change in the policy of the Board was emphasised by the 
new Minister for Trade and Commerce, who stated that 
Canadian wheat will henceforth be available at competitive 
prices and ‘‘ will not be held at exorbitant premiums over 
other wheats.’’ Linseed declined in sympathy with wheat 
and on reports of improved prospects for the growing crop 
in Argentina. 

The decision of the International Rubber Committee, 
at its meeting on Tuesday, to increase the basic quotas 
of the Dutch East Indies, while maintaining the restriction 
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percentage at 60 for the first half of next year, disappointed 
the rubber market and led to a slight decline in prices. 
But the Dutch East Indies Government have assured the 
Committee that the increase in the quotas will now make 
it possible to enforce restriction in that area. 

Lead and spelter were also easier this week, on the 
absence of demand, but copper scored an advance, mainly 
on account of the rumour that the American domestic 
price is likely to be increased in the near future. Tin also 
rose in price this week, despite the arrival of quantities of 
Dutch metal. Meanwhile, the markets in iron and steel 
continue very active and prices show a firm tendency. In 
response to an active industrial demand and to a restocking 
movement engendered by fears of a stoppage, quotations 
for coal have also hardened. 

In the United States prices have declined a little. Thus 
Moody’s daily index of staple commodity prices (Decem- 
ber 31, 193I = 100) fell from 167.0 on November 27th to 
166.4 on Wednesday last, against 166.8 a month ago and 
148.8 on the corresponding day last year. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—The strike scare has caused boom conditions in the 
coal trade, due to extra stocking and forward buying. Best steams 
are decidedly scarce, and there is very little to satisfy the export 
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demand, which, however, is by no means brisk. Prices of house and 
industrial fuels have been increased, in some cases by 1s. and in 
others by 6d. a ton. The boom extends to furnace coke, of which 
there is very little available in the open market, and prices keep 
rising. 

Quotations :—Best South Yorkshire steams, 18s. and 18s. 6d.; 
washed trebles, 18s. 6d. and 19s.; doubles, 16s. 3d. and 16s. 9d.; 
singles, 16s. and 16s. 6d.; screened gas coal, 16s. to 18s.; washed 
smalls, 13s. 9d. to 14s. 3d.; Derbyshire steams, 17s. 6d. to 18s. (all 
!.0.b.); blast furnace coke, 16s. (at ovens); best Yorkshire house, 
22s. to 23s.; best Derbyshire do., 20s. to 22s. (at pits). 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Steam coals of all classes, and Durham 
bunkers, are the outstanding features of the North East coal market, 
demand for prompt shipment being much greater than supply. 
Home consumers continue to stock, and there is now little coal of 
any description available for delivery this year. Coke of all 
descriptions is a firm market; home requirements are taking up all 
supplies and sales ahead are large. With the heavy demand tor 
pig iron, local consumption of coke is likely to increase further after 
the turn of the year. 

Current f.o.b. prices for export :—NoORTHUMBERLAND.—D.C.B. 
screened, 16s.: smalls, 13s. 6d.; Howards, Bentinck, Newbiggin, 
screened, 15s.: smalls, 13s. 6d.; Tyne Prime, large, 14s. : smalls, 
13s.; Hartley Main, large, 14s. 6d.: smalls, 13s. 6d. DurHamM.— 
lLambton/South Hetton screened steam, 16s.: smalls, 14s.; Wear 
Special, gas, 15s.; Holmside, Ryhope, Boldon, unscreened gas, 
14s. 6d. ; second-class gas, 13s. 6d.; coking unscreened and/or smalls, 
13s. 8d.; Prime unscreened bunkers, 16s.; second-class unscreened 
bunkers, 14s. 6d.; prime foundry coke, 21s. 6d.; Newcastle and 
District gas coke, 21s. 


GLASGOW.—tThe scarcity of supplies continues unrelieved. For 
export the collieries have practically nothing to offer this year, and 
in some cases shippers find difficulty in securing sufficient fuel to 
cover existing contracts. This fact is reflected in a further decline 
in shipments last week to the unusually low level for the season of 
207,000 tons. Outputs are being largely concentrated on the home 
market, in which an increase in demand arising from the improve- 
ment in general industry is accentuated by active buying, prompted 
by the possibility of labour troubles in the coalfields. In the circum- 
stances shipment prices are nominal, and largely a matter of negotia- 
tion. 


CARDIFF.—The tonnage position at the South Wales docks has not 
been quite as favourable this week as last, but fairly active conditions 
have continued to rule on the coal market. Shipments in the 
foreign and coastwise trades in the week ended December Ist 
totalled 405,300 tons, compared with 387,100 tons the previous week, 
and 401,446 tons in the corresponding week last year. Most classes 
of sized and small coals have been very firm, but there is also an 
improved inquiry for large grades. As from December Ist, the 
10 per cent. cut in the French quota, which became operative as 
from September Ist, has been restored, and exports to France are 
likely to show a substantial expansion during the next few weeks 
How serious, on the other hand, has been the loss in the Italian trace 
may be gathered from the fact that only just over 9,000 tonshave 
been shipped to that market during the past three weeks, compared 
with a monthly average of approximately 300,000 tons three years 
ago, and of 460,000 tons in 1913. Coke is very firm, and patent fuel 
is also a little more active; there has also been a slight improvement 
in quotations for Portuguese pitwood. On Monday the Executive 
Committee of the South Wales output regulation scheme tentatively 
considered suggestions for the establishment of a system of centra- 
lised control of selling, but there is disagreement between this 
method of control and that of a centralised sales system similar to 
that in operation in the Ruhr. A committee is to report on the 
subject after it has given consideration to the views expressed at the 
ineeting. Coalowners were asked by the Secretary for Mines to 
submit to him by December 7th outlines of the contemplated scheme 
for the different districts of the country. 

Current approximate quotations :—-Best Admiralties, 19s. 6d.; 
seconds, 18s. 9d. to 19s. 3d.; best drys, 18s. 9d. to 19s. ; Black Veins, 
18s. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; Western Valleys, 17s. 9d. to 18s.; Eastern 
Valleys, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 73d.; best small steams (washed), 13s. to 
13s. 6d.; coking smalls, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; second steams, 12s. 6d. to 
13s.; anthracite, best large, 36s. to 40s.; Red Vein, large, 22s. to 
27s.; machine-made cobbles, 35s. to 51s.; French nuts, 35s. to 5ls.; 
stove nuts, 34s. to 50s. ; rubbly culm, 10s. 6d. to 12s. ; special foundry 
coke, 37s. 6d. to 40s.; patent fuel (Crown), 21s.; pitwood, ex ship, 
French, 24s, 3d.; Portuguese, 22s. 6d. 


IRON AND STEEL 


LONDON.—While the British iron and steel industry is actively 
employed in practically all departments, there has been a slight 
decrease in the volume of new business, says the official report of 
the London Iron and Steel Exchange. This, however, is a seasonal 
movement. Deliveries against contracts continue to be made on 
a heavy scale, and in many departments the producing works are 
unable to keep pace with consumers’ requirements. Business in 
the pig-iron section has been well maintained and most users are 
still prepared to book for far forward delivery. The works, how- 
ever, are so well off for orders that they do not care to accept 
business for execution after March, 1936. Most of the transactions 
now passing consist of small supplementary tonnages, but there 
has been no decline in the receipt of specifications against current 
contracts. There is a strong demand for semi-finished steel, 
supplies of which are barely sufficient to satisfy consumers’ needs, 
notwithstanding the heavy output. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Total shipments of iron and steel from the 
Tees during November amounted to 51,545 tons—only 28 tons 
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leas than in October. Exports of manufactured steel have increased 
by approximately 2,000 tons. There has, however, been a similar 
drop in shipments of pig iron. Home demand for pig iron against 
existing contracts continues heavy, and, although new business is 
smaller, this is due to the fact that producers are well sold. Buyers 
are prepared to contract farther ahead, but, owing to the increasing 
cost of raw material, producers are proceeding cautiously. In 
the meantime production of pig iron in this area is being increased ; 
Messrs Dorman’s South Bank works have started an additional 
blast furnace to produce basic iron, whilst one furnace is being 
transferred from the production of hematite iron to ferro-manganese. 
Messrs Gjers Mills announce that they will put an additional furnace 
into blast at their works early in January for the manufacture of 
special iron. This will make a total of 28 furnaces in operation in 
this district, and if the demand continues to increase it will probably 
be found necessary to light up further blast furnaces. 

For Cleveland foundry iron the price is based on No. 3 quality 
at 70s. per ton delivered locally. East Coast hematite pig-iron 
prices are so far unaltered and are based on No. 1 quality at 71s. 
per ton delivered in the Middlesbrough district. Blast-furnace coke 
is very firm at 20s. per ton delivered at the furnaces. New business 
in foreign ore is little heard of, but good deliveries are coming to 
hand against existing contracts. Steel departments are very busy, 
the production of semi-manufactured material being insufficient to 
meet requirements. Four new steamers have been ordered during 
the past week, one to be built on the Tyne, two at West Hartlepool, 
and one at a Tees shipbuilding yard. Heavy steel melting scrap 
is becoming difficult to obtain, but makers are endeavouring to 
secure supplies at 52s. 6d. per ton delivered. 


SHEFFIELD.—The market for raw and semi-manufactured 
materials is more active than at any time since 1929. Consume 1 
are endeavouring to increase their stocks and to enter into heavy 
forward contracts. Producers are discouraging this tendency and 
refuse to contract beyond six months’ supplies. Some further 
advance in prices is likely, as both pig iron and coke are costing 
more than last month. Production of steel ingots and castings in 
October reached 133,000 tons-——the largest monthly total ever re- 
corded—and the twelve months’ output will be well over a million 
and a quarter tons. The supply of billets and similar material 
continues to be inadequate. Apart from armaments and other 
special lines, business in quality steels is rather easier, and Sanctions 
have stopped exports to Italy, which had been on a substantial 
scale. Except in the tool section, exports of Shefiield’s products 
are unsatisfactory. They have increased during the year, but not 
considerably, and are below former levels. There is, however, 
more business in the engineering and shipbuilding departments 
than for some time past. Makers of stainless steels are extremely 
busy. One progressive line in stainless road direction 
studs, of which many thousands are being installed every week 
There is also an enormous output of local refractory materials, much 
of it going abroad. Cutlery and plate makers have finished their 
Christmas season orders 


GLASGOW.—Makers are still exceedingly busy at the steel plants 
in the West of Scotland and the outlook is decidedly cheerful, 
specifications being plentiful for almost all classes of material 
Makers of semis are working to capacity and output is being rapidly 
taken up by users. Re-rollers are rather better off this week as 
regards raw material, since supplies are now becoming availabk 


steel is 


through the agency of the British Iron and Steel Federation. Tube- 
makers maintain a steady output and business placed recently 
includes a good proportion for export. Sheet makers are again 


rather busier, the orders booked being mainly on home account 
and including large tonnages of highly finished sheets. Boiler 
makers, machinery makers, marine and other engincers, in and 
around Glasgow, are all fully employed and have much work on hand 
for forward delivery. There seems every prospect of a spell of 
regular employment for those engaged in most branches of the iron 
and steel industry in this district. 

CARDIFF.—Conditions in the South Wales iron and steel trade 
have shown little change during the past week. In the tinplate 
industry business has been rather quieter, and littie, if any, ex- 
pansion in trade with foreign countries is expected till the ban 
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which has been imposed so as to allow the United States to realise 
its prescribed quota has been removed. Both f.o.b. and inland 
prices are unchanged. The production of steel in October was 
179,700 tons, compared with 170,100 tons in September, and 
178,000 tons in October, 1934; while the output of tinplates in 
September was 63,800 tons, as against 53,900 tons in August and 
69,600 tons in September, 1934. Shipments of tinplates at Swansea 
last week totalled 53,482, compared with 85,964 boxes a year ago, 
and stocks at the end of the week amounted to 105,381 boxes, 
compared with 122,294 boxes. Galvanised steel sheets continue 


a very quiet market, and steel bars are unaltered at £5 10s. per 
ton delivered locally. 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—Although there was no increase in consumptive demand, 
prices on the London market showed an appreciable advance during 
the past week. Apart from optimism regarding probable price 
movements in the immediate future, the rise was mainly due to 
better reports from America. It was again rumoured that an early 
advance in the American domestic price is probable. Whether or 
not there is any foundation for these reports, the present position 
of the American market would certainly not appear to justify any 
increase in the price. Moreover, since it would almost certainly 
cause a slackening of demand, and therefore an increase in United 
States exports, any advance in the American domestic price must be 
regarded as a bear point for the London market. 

Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 1,850 tons on Monday 
against 1,375 tons last week; 975 tons on Tuesday, against 1,175 
tons last week; 1,400 tons on Wednesday, as against 1,100 tons last 
week. Domestic spot was quoted at 8-62} cents per lb. in New York 
on Wednesday, against 8-60 cents a week ago and 8-65 cents a month 
ago. Wednesday’s official closing price for standard cash in London 
was {35 lls. 3d. to £35 12s. 6d., compared with {35 2s. 6d. to 
£35 3s. 9d. a week ago. Stocks of refined copper in British official 
warehouses at the end of last week, at 77,624 tons, show a decrease 
of 780 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 10,583 tons, show a 
decrease of 175 tons on the week. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Both metals declined in price on the week, 
although the markets closed on Wednesday above their lowest 
point. Consumptive demand is at present small, but since supplies 
are also on the short side, the set-back of the past few days cannot be 
regarded as serious. An early recovery is therefore quite possible, 
especially since the undertone of both markets has shown no signi- 
ficant change during the past week. 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange: 1,200 tons on 
Monday, against 400 tons last week; 1,100 tons on Tuesday, against 
2,900 tons last week; 800 tons on Wednesday against 550 tons last 
week. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 4-50 cents 
per lb., against 4-50 cents a week ago and 4-50 cents a month ago. 
The official closing quotation in London for soft foreign for shipment 
during the current month was {17 15s. per ton, compared with 
£18 Is. 3d. a week ago. 

Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange: 250 tons on 
Monday, against 50 tons last week; 1,300 tons on Tuesday, against 
50 tons last week; 550 tons on Wednesday, against 200 tons last 
week. Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 4-85 cents 
per lb., against 4-85 cents the week before and 4-85 cents a month 
earlier. Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London for 
“good ordinary brands’’ for shipment during the current month 
was {15 15s. per ton, against {16 2s. 6d. last week. 


TIN.—As was foreshadowed here a fortnight ago, prices on the 
London market showed a rising tendency this week, despite the 
arrival of considerable quantities of Dutch tin. That a substantial 
amount of this tin has gone into official warehouses may be seen 
from the rise of 530 tons in British stocks to 801 tons. The market 
*“ squeeze ’’’ was not eased, however; no significant quantity of 
Dutch tin was offered on the Metal Exchange, and it would appear 
that sales may have been effected outside the market. In the 
circumstances, it must be repeated that little change is to be expected 
in the undertone of the London market until supplies arrive from 
other sources. Meanwhile, world stocks did not rise as much as 
was expected during November. According to Messrs A. Strauss 
and Company, visible supplies showed a rise of 904 tons to 15,199 
tons last month. Further, since these statistics ignore the Arnhem 
carry-over (which decreased by 453 tons during November) the net 
increase in world stocks amounted only to 451 tons. This was 
mainly due to high deliveries in countries outside America. Despite 
a decline of 1,320 tons in American deliveries, to 4,035 tons, total 
deliveries during November amounted to 9,297 tons, against only 


8,826 tons in October. Supplies rose by 379 tons last month to 
10,706 tons. 


Sales of tinon the London Metal Exchange: 205 tons on Monday, 
against 215 tons last week; 190 tons on Tuesday, against 255 tons 
last week; 390 tons on Wednesday, against 205 tons last week. 
The New York quotation on Wednesday was 51°50 cents per lb., 
against 51-25 cents a week ago and 52-50 cents a month ago. 
Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London for standard cash 
was {224 5s. to {224 15s. per ton, compared with {221 10s. to 
£221 15s. last week. Stocks of tin in London and Liverpool at the 


end of last week totalled 802 tons, an increase of 530 tons on the 
week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS. —- Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium ingots and bars for home delivery were again 
quoted at £100 per ton. Nickel, for home and export, at {£200 
to {205 per ton, remains unchanged. Quicksilver, on the spot, 
was quoted at {12 17s. 6d. to £13 per flask of 76 lbs., as against 
£12 12s. 6d. last week. Chinese antimony was again quoted at 
£67 to {68 per ton ex warehouse, duty paid. Chinese wolfram for 
November—December shipment was quoted at 34s. to 35s. per 
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unit, c.i.f., the same as last week. Platinum (refined) was quoted 
at {7 17s. 6d. per ounce, the same as last week. 


TEXTILES 


JUTE. — Dundee.— The jute industry continues in a healthy 
state and a substantial improvement has been recorded during 
the past few months. In Calcutta, stocks of both hessians and 
sackings in the hands of the Indian Jute Mills have steadily 
declined. Stocks of the former (44 million yards) are now lower 
than they have been for many years, and stocks of sackings total 
only 97 million yards, compared with 1044 million yards and 
1764 million yards respectively at the end of August this year. 
This improvement occurred despite the unsealing of looms in 
Calcutta to the extent of 24 per cent. on August 5th and another 
2} per cent. on November 11th last, making a total of 10 per cent. 
of the looms unsealed since November Ist last year. This represents 
over 6,000 looms. All other producing centres for jute goods are 
reporting improved conditions and Dundee spinners and manu- 
facturers in particular have enjoyed a good spell of trade since 
the middle of this year. A striking instance is the large increase 
in consumption of hessian cloth in America, which rose from 
37 million yards in June to 69 million yards in October, the latter 
month being the highest for any one month during the past four 
years. 

Raw jute prices sagged a little towards the end of last week, 
but quickly recovered after settling day had been completed in 
Calcutta on Friday. Daisee-2/3 has improved from {19 12s. 6d. 
to {20 for full group, and Daisee-4 has been sold at £18 15s. after 
£18 10s. done, with Tossa-2/3 rising from £20 10s. to £20 17s. 6d. 
and single marks of fours sold at £20 5s., December—January. 
First Marks are now at {24 2s. 6d and Lightnings at {22 2s. 6d., 
a rise of 7s. 6d. during the past few days, while Heart Ram has 
been sold at £20 5s., December-January. A quiet steady business 
is being done in the fibre. Prices of jute yarns are very firm, and 
spinners are busy enough to be able to refuse less than their quoted 
terms of 2s. 3d. for common 8 Ib. cops and 2s. 4d. for 8 Ib. spools. 
Twist is firm at 3jd. to 4d. for 3 ply 8 lb., and sacking yarns have 
been quite active at 24d. for 24 lb. weft and 34d. to 33d. for 8 lb. 
chains. Rove and the finer yarns are quiet. A moderate business 
continues in jute cloth and quick delivery difficult to obtain. 
Prices rule firm at from 2?d. for 10 oz. 40 in. and 2?d. for 8 oz. 
Linoleum hessians have been sold in fair quantities and a very 
good demand has been experienced in sackings and tarpaulins 
at higher prices. Calcutta goods have shown little change, though 
business has ruled quiet, with buyers holding off awaiting develop- 
ments of the dispute between the Associated Mills and outside mills. 


COTTON. — Manchester. — Conditions past week 
have been against any general activity. Traders have been some- 
what disturbed by the uncertain outlook in France and the 
increased tension in connection with the Italo-Abyssinian war. 
At the end of last week there was an easier movement in raw 
material rates, but during the past few days the decline has been 
recovered. A bullish factor has been the acreage plans of the 
United States Government for next year. Wide fluctuations have 
again occurred in the Egyptian Sakel market and speculative 
operations at the moment are decidedly active. 


COTTON PRICES 


during the 


Corresponding 
1935 Date 
Nov. | Nov | Nov.| Dec 
13° | 20 | 27 | 4 1933 | 1984 


d. d d d d. 
6 69 | 6 73 | 6 73 | 6 68 | § 21 


. American . 
Sakellaridis na Good Fair 


9-72 | 9 84 |10 44 10 23 | 7 18 
10 we} 105 | 1G] 9 
40's ERE = . | 10 10 11 11 of 

Ss iceagde .| 16 16 17 17 169 
82-in. Printers 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’sand |} s. d.j}s dis. djs djs djs 
50's 17 9 \18 18 1418 13/17 3 |18 
24 10} 25 25 1425 1321 3 /24 
10 5$10 10 6 10 6 10 6 10 
9 549 \9 6 9 6)9 4/9 

’ ! 


, 18 by 16, 10 Ib 
89-in. ditto, 874 yds., 16 by 15, 8} Ib. ...... 


The cloth section has continued quieter. Manufacturers have 
met with a fair amount of inquiry, but bulk lines have been absent. 
Much disappointment has again been expressed at the demand 
for India, and news from China does not improve. Some moderate 
lines have been booked in bleaching styles for Egypt and demand 
continues rather more active in sheetings and dyed cloths for South 
America. A mixed business has been done for the Dominions 
and the Crown Colonies. Not more than necessary buying has taken 
place for the home trade. Buyers as a body are still resisting 
present prices. There have been indications of a little more 
irregularity in yarn quotations. American spinners of coarse counts 
remain very busy and there is no giving way in price, but some 
producers of medium numbers are more prepared to consider offers. 


Trade in the Egyptian section continues difficult and buyers are 
cautious. 


COTTON ACREAGE PLANS IN AMERICA.—This week the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration of the United States Govern- 
ment has put forward a plan for controlling the production of 
cotton for a period of four years. Its aim is the restriction of pro- 
duction by agreement with the farmers. The original scheme 
provided for a basic area under cultivation of 45,500,000 acres, 
but this is now to be reduced to 44,500,000 acres. The 1936 
production must be 30 to 45 per cent. of the basis, compared with 
30 to 35 per cent. in the current season. It is estimated that the 
arrangements now being made will limit the crop for 1936 to about 
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11,500,000 bales. Various benefits are to be paid to farmers and to 
sharecroppers in order to secure support for the proposals. The 
statement was considered bullish in market circles and prices 
advanced in New York and Liv*rpool. On Monday next, the 
Government will publish the December report on the crop for this 
season, and it is expected that the estimated yield will be reduced 
to about 10,900,000 bales against 11,141,000 bales a month ago. 
Although the officials at Washington in the past have made 
mistakes with regard to restricting the output of cotton it is now 
being realised in many quarters that the control is becoming more 
effective, and in the circumstances there seems to be little proba- 
bility of lower prices. If, on the other hand, prices are forced up 
unduly, the competition from outside growths will be felt 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—Prices have again become rather easier this week. 
Sentiment has been bearishly affected by fears of French selling 
pressure and by the anticipation that the appointment of Mr John 
Murray to be chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board foreshadows 
a more progressive selling policy by the Dominion. The outturn 
in Australia is now officially estimated at 140 million bushels—an 
advance of 5 million bushels on the earlier estimate and 6 million 
bushels above the official estimate for the 1934 crop. Prospects 
in Argentina have also improved in consequence of more favourable 
weather conditions. 

According to the Corn Trade News, total shipments of wheat and 
flour from exporting countries during the past week were 1,275,000 
quarters, against 1,186,000 quarters in the preceding week. On 
Wednesday last, ‘‘ December” futures were quoted in Chicago 
at 96 cents per bushel, against 973 cents the week before and 
97} cents a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday : 
No. 1 Northern Manitoba, ex ship, 35s. 3d. per 496 Ibs., against 
35s. 6d. a week ago; No. 2 Northern Manitoba, ex ship, 33s. to 
34s., against 33s. 9d. a week ago. 


FLOUR.—Demand for both home-milled and imported flour 
continues quiet and prices show little alteration. Shipments from 
North America in the past week totalled 78,000 sacks, as against 
84,000 in the previous week. Wednesday’s London quotations 
(excluding quota payments) were : Straight run, delivered country, 
29s. per 280 Ibs., against 29s. a week ago; delivered London, 28s., 
as compared with 28s. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex store, 
27s. 6d. to 29s. 6d., against 27s. 6d. to 29s. 6d. a week ago. Australian 
ex store, 22s. to 22s. 3d., against 22s. to 22s. 6d. a week ago. 


BARLEY.—-Little business has been transacted in imported feeding 
barley in this country and prices are generally unchanged. Good 
quality English malting barley is scarce and a limited business is 
being done at higher prices. ‘‘ December”’ futures were quoted 
at 31% cents per bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday, against 33} 
cents last week and 33} cents a month ago. Quotations per 448 lbs. 
in London on Wednesday were: ‘‘ English feed ’’ (new) at farm, 
23s. to 24s., as against 23s. to 24s. last week; ‘‘ English malting ”’ 
(new) at farm, 30s. to 54s., against 30s. to 54s. a week ago. 


OATS.—On Wednesday, ‘‘ December’’ futures were quoted at 
25% cents per bushel in Chicago, against 26} cents a week ago and 
26% cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : 
“English Black ”’ (old), at farm, 22s. per 336 Ibs., against 22s. 
a week ago; ‘‘ English White ”’ (old), at farm, 22s., against 22s. 
last week. 


MAIZE.—Demand has again fallen off during the past week, and 
prices have eased. ‘‘ December”’ futures were quoted on Wed- 
nesday at 56% cents per bushel in Chicago, against 59} cents a 
week ago and 59% cents last month. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday : “ Plate,’’ landed, 17s. 3d. per 480 lbs., compared with 
17s. 3d. a week ago; ‘ Plate,’’ ex ship (new), 16s. 6d., as against 
16s. 9d. a week ago; ‘‘ Plate,’’ December, 16s. 73d., against 16s. 6d. 
a week ago. Yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at £4 15s. 
to {4 17s. 6d. per ton, against £4 15s. to £4 17s. 6d. a week ago. 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 
the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1932-33 to 1935-36 :— 


| 1932-1933 | 1933-1934 | 1994-1995 | 1935-1936 








Retenenes sales of home - grown Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
wheat— 
1 week to November 30 ........ 316,455 267,045 331,556 348,293 
13 weeks to November 30.......... 3,689,642 | 4,287,022 | 5,713,375 | 5,877,025 
Average price of English wheat per s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
DUE, cetcinices ess besiecenskeceqnteccosseses § § 4 7 411 5 8 


The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and 
the average price of British corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1931 to 1934 :— 


Quantitigs So_p AVERAGE PRICE PER Cwr. 


Week ended 


Wheat | Barley | Oats | Wheat | Barley | Oats 





Cwts. Cwts. s. d. s. d. s. da. 

431,379 60,861 69 8 10 7 0 

395,707 $0,559 § 5 6 11 § 9 

420,569 43,502 47 9 1 5 4 

363,718 54,291 411 8 10 6 9 

Nov. 23, 1935 . .....0.. 381,557 394,130 63,106 5 9 8 5 6 0 
Nov. 30, 1935 ......... 348,293 399,343 50,283 5 8 8 4 61 
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AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 


quotations for selected weeks in 1935, with comparative figures for 
1934. 











an. 4, | Jan. 3,| Dec 5.}| Jan 2, | Now 27,' Dec 4, 
Neanser Furuns | | te 1934] 1935’ | 1985 "| 1998 
Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) 
—Cents per 60'ID. ......... 46, | 658 | 80g | 82g | sey | 843 
Chicago (No. 2 Winter)— 
Cents per 60 Ib. ...ccese-on. 46, | 84 | 1023 | 98g | 972 | 96 


The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 142,073,000 
bushels, against 142,164,000 bushels last week and 123,813,000 
bushels in the corresponding week of last year. 


OTHER FOODS 


BACON.—The decline in bacon prices has been checked. Danish 
has been firm this week, Irish irregular, Swedish quiet and other 
descriptions steady in price. The official quotations (per cwt. for 
No. 1 Sizable) which formed the basis for dealings on the London 
Provision Exchange this week were: English, 78s. to 83s.; 
Canadian, 72s.; Danish, 82s.; as against 77s. to 83s., 72s. and 82s., 
respectively, a week ago. Arrivals in London last weck included 
Danish, 12,963 bales; Canadian, 4,440; Dutch, 3,116; Lithuanian, 
1,803; Polish, 2,529; against 13,189, 4,563, 2,229, 608 and 2,024 
bales, respectively, in the previous week. 


BASIC PIG PRICE.—The Pigs Marketing Board announced this 
week that, in accordance with the provisions of the present contract, 
the ascertained price of Green Wiltshire style bacon is 82s. 5d. 
per cwt., and the ascertained cost of feeding stuffs is 7s. 9d. per 
cwt. The price of the Class 1, Grade C, pig for the month of 
December is therefore 10s. 2d. per score. Fluctations in the basic 
pig price (per score lbs.) during the present contract period have 
been as follows :— 


s. d. s. d. 
IE ip xainednawaneilcaen ll 3 WU i cividawdeessadquanuades ll 9 
PN. © cicxercedccexas ll 5 PON aaa cas cigvacausavixass ll 4 
PUN Fa sbocncnccacsonceesx 11 11 BOOSIE > scccscesscsenxe 11 O 
ES eacendisuescesaveunes 11 O CII | tes cnaccacdeacqaas 10 2 
acd saeisinadasanaaanese 10 11 TRAIWOUIRE cos sccccesnesones 11 4 
SED Uinimnbialedinins ll 5 POCRINEE  escicceiscvases 10 2 


In addition to the basic price the curers pay Id. per score as 
contribution towards insurance, and 2d. per score on every plg 
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delivered and accepted to form a pool out of which will be paid 


a bonus to producers on pigs delivered during the first four months 
of the year. 


BUTTER.—The market has been slow this week. Danish 
continues firm, but Colonial descriptions have again eased in price. 
Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange on 
Wednesday were: New Zealand, finest salted, 92s.; Australian, 
choicest salted, 9ls.; Danish, 125s. to 126s.; compared with 
100s. to 101s., 100s. and 125s., respectively, last week. 


CHEESE.—The market has shown little change this week. 
English continues steady, but Colonial makes have displayed an 
easier tendency. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision 
Exchange on Wednesday were as follows: English, finest farmers’, 
74s. to 80s.; Canadian, finest coloured (new), 56s. to 60s.; New 
Zealand, finest coloured, 53s. 6d., as against 74s. to 80s., 58s. to 
60s., and 55s. to 56s., respectively, last week. 


COCOA.—The “ spot”’ quotation in New York on Wednesday 
was 5% cents per lb., as against 5} cents per Ib. last week. On 
the London market, Accras have shown a slightly firmer tendency. 
On Wednesday last, good fermented new crop, ‘‘ December-— 
February,”’ was quoted 22s. 44d. per 250 kilos. c.i.f. Continent, 
against 22s. 3d. last week. Last week’s movements of cocoa in 
London were as follows: Landed, 11,056 bags; delivered, for 
home consumption, 11,371 bags; exported, 308 bags; stocks, 
121,984 bags, against 135,909 bags a year ago. 


COFFEE.—The New York spot market has been firm and Rio 
has risen in price. The London market was quietly steady. 
In New York on Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 6} cents 
per lb., as compared with 6} cents per lb. last week and 6} cents 
per lb. a month ago. Movements of coffee in London last week 
were as follows: Brazilian, landed, 9 cwt.; delivered for home 
consumption, 282 cwt.; exported, nil; stocks, 12,258 cwt., against 
28,079 packages a year ago. Central and other South American, 
landed, 630 cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 2,480 cwt.; 
exported, 1,389 cwt.; stocks, 74,856 cwt., against 76,349 packages 
last year. Other kinds, landed, 6,222 cwt.; delivered, for home 
consumption, 3,682 cwt.; exported, 354 cwt.; stocks, 107,400 
cwt., against 71,332 packages last year. 


EGGS.—Egg prices have about reached their seasonal peak, and 
the London market has been steady this week. At Smithfield 
Market on Wednesday, English (ordinary packing, Grade I, about 
15-15} lb.) realised 19s. to 20s. per 120, against 20s. to 21s. 6d. 
a week earlier, while Danish (15} lb.) made 17s. to 17s. 6d. per 120, 
against 17s. to 17s. 9d. last week. 


FRUIT.—-Business was rather slack up to the end of last week, 
but has since shown steady improvement with prices generally 
firmer. According to The Fruit Grower, apples have been in steady 
demand at Covent Garden. Home supplies are now limited and 
there has been a general hardening of both home and foreign prices. 
Pears are mostly firm, but a slightly easier tendency was noticeable 
at Spitalfields for Californian pears. The orange trade is active, 
although supplies from South Africa and Brazil are poor. 
Increasing arrivals from Spain, however, meet a steady trade. 
Lemons continue firm; but grapefruit supplies exceed demand 
and prices have again declined. Hothouse grapes are a steady 
trade. Nuts are in rather more active demand, with prices firmer 
except for Brazils. Bananas are expected to become dearer. 


MEAT.—Supplics at Smithfield Market continue rather heavy 
and business has shown little change during the past week. Prices 
of fresh beef and of pork were a shade firmer, but other quotations 
were generally unaltered. On Wednesday last, Argentine chilled 
hindquarters were quoted at 3s. 8d. to 4s. 2d. per 8 lbs., as compared 
with 3s. 10d. to 4s. 2d. last week. New Zealand frozen mutton 
was 3s. 2d. to 3s. 10d. per 8 lbs., against 3s. 2d. to 3s. 10d. a week 
ago. According to the Smithfield Market official report, supplies 
during last week amounted to 9,799 tons, an increase of 463 tons 
on the corresponding week last year. Beef and veal accounted 
for 4,994 tons, mutton and lamb 2,820 tons, and pork and bacon 
1,082 tons, as compared with 4,714, 2,616 and 1,061 tons, respec- 
tively, in the same week of 1934. 


PEPPER.—Wednesday’s spot price for Lampong (in bond) was 
3d. per Ib., against 3,4d. last week. Movements of pepper in 
London during the past week were as follows: Black, landed, 
9 tons; delivered, 2 tons; stocks, 1,457 tons, against 637 tons a 
year ago. White, landed, nil; delivered, 247 tons; stocks, 14,207 
tons, against 11,410 tons a year ago. 


RICE.—The spot price of Burma No. 2, cleaned, was 9s. 9d. 
per cwt. ex-warehouse on Wednesday, as compared with 9s. 103d. 
per cwt. a week ago. New crop, January-February, in singles to 
Continent and U.K. was quoted at 7s. 6d. per cwt., against 7s. 6d. 
per cwt. last week. Movements in London during the past week 
were as follows: Landed, 139 tons; delivered, 672 tons; stocks, 
5,957 tons, against 2,604 tons a year ago. 


SUGAR.—The New York spot market again had an easy tone 
this week, prices having declined by 15 points. In London, raw 
sugar has been quietly steady. The spot price in New York on 
Wednesday was 3-10 cents per lb., as compared with 3-25 cents 
per lb. last week and 3-50 cents per Ib. a month ago. Wednesday’s 
sales of raw sugar in London included “ March delivery” at 
5s. 1}d., against 5s. 14d. last week. The movements of raw sugar 
at public warehouses in London and Liverpool last week were as 
follows: Imports, 3,291 tons, against 31,493 in the previous week 
and 11,651 tons in the same week of last year; deliveries, 15,456 
tons, against 14,796 and 13,835 tons respectively; stocks, 190,368 
tons, against 202,533 and 123,716 tons respectively. 
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TEA.—The following table shows the average prices (compiled 
by the Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold at Mincing Lane on 
Garden Account in recent weeks :-— 


j 
Northern Southern 


Week ending "India | India 


ce Java sms Africa | Total 


d, d. 
11-50 13-39 
12-42 15-69 
12-31 15-03 2-18 
12-04 14-27 ‘76 
12-21 13-88 2-91 
12-40 13-71 2°77 


d. d. 
10-85 11-90 
11-16 14-07 
11-63 13-53 
11-33 13-02 
11°59 13-01 
11-70 12-93 


ov. 29, 1934 
. 31, 1935 


7 On, 


28852" 


co 
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~~ 
co 
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The quantities catalogued for this week’s auctions comprised 
46,087 packages of Indian and 20,712 packages of Ceylon tea. 
Brisk bidding was common for Indian grades and quotations for 
these were fully maintained. At Tuesday’s Ceylon auctions 
common sorts realised steady prices, but teas above Is. 14d. per Ib. 
—especially broken Orange Pekoe Fannings—were irregular and 
generally easier. Export demand was good. 


VEGETABLES.—A generally rising tendency in prices has been 
recorded at Covent Garden. The Fruit Grower reports little 
business in English tomatoes, but Canaries are a point dearer. 
Supplies of cucumbers, mint and greenstuff are all rather short. 
Beans and mushrooms are firmer in price. Celery is plentiful, 
but is meeting an active demand at moderate prices. Potato prices 
have shown a rising tendency in certain instances, but at the London 
Borough Market on Tuesday best siltland King Edward were again 
quoted at 6s. 6d. to 7s. per cwt. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Oilseeds, in common with 
other grains, are very quiet, with practically no demand. Linseed 
prices have eased in sympathy with wheat and in consequence of 
the continued favourable prospects for the growing crop in Argen- 
tina, which market opinion considers likely to give a probable yield 
of at least a million and a half tons. The official estimate is ex- 
pected daily. Old crop Plate, of which an exportable surplus of 
265,000 tons remains, has declined to £9 15s. per ton delivered 
Hull, a shade more being asked and paid for new crop January- 
February loading. The quantity now afloat Europe is 141,500 
tons (including 19,500 tons from India), 15,000 tons more than a 
week ago; and for the United States 48,200 tons, against 31,800 
tons a year ago. Cottonseed is steady, but inactive, Black Egyptian 
being quoted at £6 7s. 6d. for December loading and /6 10s. January- 
March. 

Demand for linseed oil is limited and prices are easier. Raw oil, 
December delivery, ex Hull mill, is offered at {25 and January-April 
at {25 5s. per ton (naked). Imports of linseed oil from abroad 
continue on a large scale, despite the £3 10s. per ton duty; an 
application to increase this is still under consideration by the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee. Cotton oil is quiet and unchanged. 
Egyptian crude ex Hull is available at £26 and refined at £29 per 
ton. Export demand is not so good. Oilcakes are in rather 
better demand and are steady in price. 


RADIUM.—In a Note of the Week in the Economist of June 
2, 1934, we referred to the discovery of uranium deposits in Canada 
and suggested that these were unlikely to be of sufficient importance 
to challenge the Belgian Congo, as the leading producer of radium, 
for many yearstocome. In recent weeks several optimistic accounts 
of these deposits have been received from Canada. Those in the 
Great Bear Lake district, owned by the Eldorado Gold Mines, Ltd., 
are estimated, however, to contain ore to the value of $2,400,000 
only. Some 26 tons of ore were treated last year, the value of 
the radium, uranium, silver and lead recovered being estimated 
at $210,000. No shipments of ore were made last year by the Great 
Bear Lake Mines, Ltd., or Canadian Radium Mines, Ltd., but a 
test shipment of three tons of ore to the Trail Smelter was made by 
Bear Exploration and Radium, Ltd. During the current year 
activity has increased; nevertheless, the Dominion’s output of 
radium does not yet amount to one-tenth that of the Union Miniére 
du Haut Katanga. Various radium deposits are reported to have 
been discovered in Azerbeidzhan (U.S.S.R.) in recent months, but 
no steps towards their development have yet been taken. This 
year’s output from Joachimsthal (Czechoslovakia) brings the total 
production of this area up to 100 grammes. The event is of 
interest in that it was from this Czechoslovakian ore that Madame 
Curie first separated radium in 1898. From the economic point of 
view, however, the Joachimsthal deposits are no longer important. 


POTASH.—That the prospects of the Alsatian potash industry 
are not unfavourable is the view expressed in an article just pub- 
lished in the Review of the Allgemeine Elsaessische Bankgesellschaft 
of Strasbourg. Nevertheless, the exaggerated hopes at one time 
entertained have been somewhat disappointed. Since the new 
potash producers have realised that their interests will be furthered 
by co-operation with the Franco-German Cartel, it is suggested 
that the fierce price struggle between these parties in the inter- 
national market can be regarded as terminated. The primary 
interest of the Alsatian industry centres, however, on the domestic 
market and a considerable extension of consumption is possible 
here. In 1924 only 94,384 metric tons of Alsatian potash were sold 
in France and 180,093 metric tons exported; in 1934 exports had 
only recovered to approximately the 1924 level (182,729 metric 
tons), whereas deliveries to French consumers had risen to 176,350 
metric tons. Meanwhile, the total gross proceeds of German potash 
exports in 1935 are estimated by Messrs J. Henry Schréder and 
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Company (the receiving bank for German potash bonds) at 
£2,388,800 (par value). Actual proceeds during the first nine 
months of the year amounted to {1,496,700 (at par), while the last 
three months are expected to yield the remaining £892,100. The 
annual service of the potash loan amounts to £1,297,778—or 
approximately £800,000 at par. 

RUBBER.—Prices are slightly easier on the week, as a result of 
Tuesday's decision by the International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee to increase the basic quotas of the Dutch East Indies as 
follows: For 1936, from 443,000 tons to 500,000 tons; for 1937, 
from 467,000 to 520,000 tons; for 1938, from 485,000 to 540,000 
tons. At the same time it was decided to maintain the restriction 
percentage at 60, for the first half of next year, subject to the right 





to review from time to time. The market was somewhat dis- 
appointed by this announcement, despite the assurance by the 
D.E.I. Government that the revision in the quotas will now make 
it possible to enforce the restriction scheme in that area. 

The spot price in New York on Wednesday last was 12] cents 
per lb., compared with 13} cents per Ib. a week ago and 134 cents 
a month earlier. Wednesday’s official closing price for standard 
ribbed smoked sheet in London was 6 §d. per Ib., as against 6}d. on 
the corresponding day last week. In forward positions, business 
has been done at 6}d. to 6jd. for January to March shipment, as 
against 63d. to 63d. a week ago. Stocks in London and Liverpool 
at the end of last week totalled 166,396 tons, against 166,492 tons 
a week earlier. A year ago stocks amounted to 128,065 tons. 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM 














LONDON, December 4th The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department. 
EALS MEA POTATOES— s. d. s. d. WOOL— d. s. da s. a. 
GRAIN quae ane . English, new percwt. 6 6 7 0O English Southdown, greasy, per Ib. = No ieaisiaciaenceeesis 0 423 0 5 
Wheat— , a li cd SPICES— » Lincoln hog, washed......... 8} Dry and Drysalted Cape... 0 63; O 7} 

No. 2, N. Man. 496 lb. 33 0 34 0 Pepper, per Ib.— Queensland, scd. super cmbg. ...... 24 Market Hides, Manch’tr— 

Eng. Gaz. av., percwt. 5 8 Black Lampong ...... 0 3 N.S.W. greasy, super cmbg. ......... 14 Best heavy ox and heifer 0 43 0 6} 
Barley, Eng Gaz.av.... 8 4 White Muntok ......... 0 5 N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50-56 ......... 13 IIE cs ascasukaascsees 05 O 53 
ous” ; . ave... ; Cinnamon—Ist sort, perlb. 0 8 Tops— Crossbred 40-44 73 mia! ............... 0 54 0 8y 
Maize, La Plata, landed. Cloves—Zanzibar perlb. 0 7} PII D isiccaxepecsassessceocsove 32 
” "480 Ib , ° 17 3 eee on a — - es cecapincoasiessacoanes = a ny ee 

tena ener eee ee oa ea ( IE ID ses scusssscsecisenscaess Be » gd. red.-vio. to 
a Lon. stan. ex mill, ° ne ord. to os 67 6 95 0 a : eas 134 ao ds eee perlb. 5 6 

: Fee ermneneeene BED -conccecccoreses perlb 12 2 4 i : 

“og geile Nutmegs, 65'S sss... 11 MINERALS a. 

Fair Flake, Singapore SUGAR— COAL— ed « @ gn ae * a. ee 
MEAT— - (Duty, 11/8 per cwt.) See new... on 0 S Bark Tanned Sole) 2 43 8 
Beef, per 8 Ibs.— Centrifugals, 96°, pret. ener. Cn Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 8 © 103 

English long sides ...... 34 44 shipm.,c.i.f.U.K./Cont. 5 0 Sb nn : Do. Eng.orWSdo. 0 9} 1 4 

Argentine chilled hinds 3 8 4 2 B.W.L., crystallised ... 17 6 18 9 ee ee a oe Bellies from DS do. 8 5{t 0 6} 
Mutton, per 8 Ibs.— Java, white, c, & f. India PUES ..eeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeee & “ <5 0 Do. Eng. or WS do. 0 64 0 9} 

English wethers ...... 48 54 Oct.-Dec. 0... 6 IRON AND STEEL— Dressing Hides...........1 4 111 

N.Z. frozen ,, 2000 3.2 310 REFinep—London— Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30 lb. 3 6 4 6 
Lamb, per 8 Ibs.— Yellow Crystals ......... 18 Ih ton 70 0 Aust. Bends ...........000. ol 15 

ES eee 48 5 4 IE encasscsscedaceienes 22 if 22 10 Bars, M’brough............. 192 6 se . ‘ ; 

Pork, English, per 8 lbs. 5 6 6 0 Se 20 1420 7 Steel rails, heavy........... 170 0 VEGETABLE OILS— £ s. d. 
BACON OTHER FOODS Granulated ............ 18 7322 1 Tin plates......... perbox 18 9 Linseed, naked, p. ton net 24/12/6 
English Home Grown ............ 18 3 18 6 METALS— {s.d. £s.d. Rape, refined ............... 37/0/0 
REED wxonnenes ao SOS Copper, Electrolytic, ton 39/15/0 40/3/0 __ Cotton-seed, crude ......... 26/0/0 

Si ecahinesciesmcanacinaatenita 72 0 83 O EA— Pper, y 7 iy re Coc ut, crude i 23/10/0 

Da ish 82 0 Indian—per i. Sheets (strong) 66/0/0 A onut, D cecceccscseseee , 

Dutch aa rae 77 ~«O | th TT O13 11 IIE 6a. cccscacseens 35/11/3 35/12/6 ~—- Palm ........-..2 wersseesee  19/12/6 
stANe shvosoccsncbocscoesse oie Og 1 3 Lead, Eng. pig ... per ton 19/15/0 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., ae 

Gonadien 88 0 92 0 Orange Pekoe............ oni 23 Soft foreign .............. 17/15/0 elt ton ee venasvencece 6/15/¢ 

A Bammmemnsanssvesesessoses 90 0 110 0 Broken Orange Pekoe 0 it 2 2 Spelter G.O.B. ............ 15/15/0 = 16/1/3 il Seeds— inseed— ba 9/17/6 
BUTER esi Ceylon—per Ib.— Tin—English ingots ...... 224/10/0 La Plata, p. ton, Dec. .. A. 

eeilioes 81 0 ee 01g 1 9 Standard cash............ 224/5/0 224/15/0 Calcutta—per ton ...... 12/0/0 

New Zaha’... 0 Broken Pekoe ......... Omg 11 a i 

a 125 0.126 0 Orange Pekoe....--... 1 of 1 sf MISCELLANEOUS Ree 1 
CHEESE— Broken Orange ......... 1 0 1 9! CHEMICALS— s.d. s.d. PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 

Canadian ...... perewt. 56 0 60 0 TOBACCO— Acid, citric, per Ib.,less5% 1 0. 1 of Motor Spirit, No. 1, Lon- 

New Zealand ............ 53 6 (Duty, 9/6-10/6} per Ib., NitEIC........-0ccccceesererese 0 2} 0 4 . CN iiidsdeocuscdsevane sat 1 

English Cheddars ...... 74 0 80 0 Empire growth, 7/54- Oxalic, net «..........++:: ;, 0 5 Petroleum, Amer. rid. : 

SEEN scicinconnssssanseieas 52 0 56 0 8/3} per Ib.) Tartaric, English, less5% 1 0 1 0} _ bri. London ..per gal. a 
COcOoA— Virginia leaf— Alcohol, Plain Ethy! ....... 12 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, for 

(Duty, British grown, Common to fine ...... 010 3 6 Sa { 4 contracts, ex instal., 

11/8; foreign, 14/- ewt.) Rhodesian leaf ............ 010 3 6 Alum, lump ...... perton 810 9 0 Thames— Br 
BRT ES, accvcces: percwt. 22 9 23 0 Nyasaland leaf ............ 09 16 Ammonia, carb. ...... ton 27 10 28 0 Furnace ... per gall. WO 3jt 
I Gaciiinnincennineite 38 0 #46 «0 ss Strips ......... 08 26 Sulphate .............000+8 7 0 Diesel ..... per gall. 0 4f 
I oe ocvodesieccsvenens 33 0 36 6 East Indian leaf ......... 0 6 1 8 Arsenic, lump ...... perton 35 0 ROSIN— 

COFFEE— strips evccse 0 6 1 9 Bleaching powder, per ton 9 0 9 10 American per ton 125/30 15/0'0 

(Duty, British grown, " s. d. s. d ee 

4/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) Borax, gran. ...... percwt. 13 0 RUBBER— ad a € 
Santos supr. c. & f. cwt. 37 O TEXTILES Do., powder ............... 14 6 St. ribbed smoked sheet 
Colombian, good ......... 48 0 58 0 COTTON— a. Nitrate of soda... percwt. 7 9 , perlb. 0 6) 

Costa Rica, med. to good 52 0 74 U Mid-American ... per lb. 6-68 Potash—Chlorate, net..... 0 4) 0 5 Fine Hard Para perlb. 0 6j 

East Indian , » » 55 0 75 0 Sakellaridis, f.g.f. ......... 10°23 Sulphate ......... percwt. 10 0 SHELLAC— 

Kenya, medium ......... 45 0 58 0 Yarns, 32’s twist ......... 103 Soda Bicarb. ... percwt. 10 0 I1 0 wtIN Or a 
EGGS— » 60's twist ......... 17 CIE neccncseues percwt. 5 0 5 3 N Orange ... per cwt. 5 

English ......... per120 19 0 20 © FLAX— fs. { s. Sulphate of Copper, perton 15 0 15 10 SHELLS— dd Roan 

Te iccichiniit citinoebtinbe 17 O 17 6 Livonian ZK ...... perton 78 0 79 UW CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d.d. site, W. Aust. M.-o.-P. ,, 210 98 O 
FRUIT—Oranges— Pernau HD..............00+ 76 0 77 «+O London area, jute sacks, 11 to ton TALLOW— . a 

South African ...boxes 12 0 15 0 Slanetz Medium Ist sort 90 0 92 0 (charged and credited at 1/6d. each) or ‘Londos Town per ewt 29 0 

Brazilian ......... » 12 0 17 6 HEMP— paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-return- ies , ; ; 
Lemons, Malaga ... cases 18 0 25 OU Italian P.C. ...... per ton nominal able)— TIMBER— { s. d. 

» Sicilian... boxes 24 0 Manilla, Oct.-Dec.‘‘J2" 28 0 4-ton loads and upwards 40/-— per ton Swedish u/s 3 x8... perstd. 18 U0 UO 
Apples : Amer. (var.) bris. 23 0 27 0 Sisal, African .............0 25 0 27 0 1 and up to 4-ton loads 42/- per ton s 227... « 17266 
~ (var.) boxes 9 YU 14 OU JUTE— COPRA— fs. ” 2x4... a 15 10 © 

»» Australian ...... oe Native Ist mks. ...per ton S.D. Straits c.i.f., perton 14/6/3 Can'dn Spruce, Dis. i. 2010 0 
Onions— c.i.f. H.A.R.B. Smoked South Sea.......... 12/8/9 Pitchpine ............ perload 910 O 

Valencia, case ......... - 6 6 7 6 Dec.-Jan. (new) ...... £20/5/0 DRUGS— Rio Dals .............+. per std. 30 0 0 

Egyptian, bags ......... ai Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee Camphor— s ds. d TH ennctenascenkanens rload 25 0 UO 
Grapes, Almeria barrels 12 0 20 0 Dec.-Jan. (new) ...... £20/0/0 Japan, refined perlb. 2 3 Honduras Mahg. logs... c. ft. 010 0 
Grapefruit, Jamaica ...... 9 0 10 0 = - a 6 & Ipecacuanha ...... perrlb 5 3 5S 6 a, ubees? . : z 

- BEE: ceccsccee one i smcétahepewed § 6 76 HIDES— Amer. Oak Boards ...... jee 
LARD— PR ceccdsececosses — 36 46 Wet salted—Australian Sy" ae » ©8686 
Irish bladders............ 80 0 85 0 RE sanaiikecmecsracusigeses 79 90 perlb. O 4% O 5S} English Oak Planks ..... » 9 6 6 
i sencnocsanns percwt. 71 0 72 6 talian—raw, fr. Milan 7 6 il 0 West Indian..............+ 0 35 0 4} oo AG pce » 970 


¢ These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel engine road vehicles—and do not include the Government tax. 





UNITED STATES 


(New York quotations, unless otherwise stated) 


Dec. 5, Nov. 6, Nov. 27, Dec. 4, Dec. 5, Nov. 6, Nov. 27, Dec. 4, 
1934 1935 1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1935 
Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents Cents Cents Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
future, Chicago, per bushel... 1023 972 973 96 deg., spot, per Ib............e+06 3-085 3-50 3-25 3-10 
Maize, nearest future, Chicago, Cotton, middling, spot, per Ib. 12-80 11-45 12-25 12-25 
per bushel .........sseseeeeeereree DAR 59} 59% 563 Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, = 
; shale ane Maateaated es 124% 13% 133 123 
Guts, seemet totam, Chicagn, picieen Pennsylvania crude ’ 
95 ’ 
I per bashel oe ee 57t = = am standard grades, per barrel... 182-197 167-187 182-202 182-202 
tye, nearest future, Chicago, Co * Electrolytic,” Do- 
iieeninnhaanaaemnenine i 49} 483 473 Pper, _— sai : si 
per bushel 805 : é mestic, spot, per ib............. 6°52} 8-65 8-60 8-62) 
Barley, nearest future, Chicago, Copper, “ Electrolytic,” Export, 
per bushel .........cceseeeeeereree BZ (a) (a) 43 prompt, per Ib............0000008 6°75 8-87} 8-70 8-85 
Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib. 9} 64 63 64 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, . be 
» Santos No. 4,cash, perlb. 11 84 84 84 OS ET - 3-70 4°85 4:85 4°85 
Cocoa, Accra, nearest future, Lead, spot, per Ib. ....... vesseeee 3°50 4°50 4°50 4-50 
POET... cconcocscacccosecexeseveess S268 4-69 4°74 4-82 Tin, “ Straits,” spot, per Ib..... 50-90 52-50 51°25 51-50 


(a) Nominal. 
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